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Foreword 


In March 2013 Rien de Meij, the author of this book, joined 40,000 other people from 
around the world on a journey through Ancient Greek classics. It was an online version of 
the popular Harvard University masterclass, The Ancient Greek Hero in 24 Hours, taught 
by the distinguished Dr. Gregory Nagy of the Classics department. The experience later 
inspired de Meij—a devotee of ancient Greek classics, and a man with a worldwide repu- 
tation in the shipping industry—to write this book about the vessels that sailed the seas 
during the era of the ancient Greeks. As a participant in the course, I became familiar with 
de Meij’s ideas, as he frequently posted them on the Discussion Board. That de Meij was 
a devotee of ancient Greek classics soon became evident. Moreover, he quickly established 
himself as an astute commentator on the ships sailed by the Greeks of antiquity. De Meij 
continued and refined his observations at the Kosmos Society, a website created by the 
CHS as a companion to the original course. 


It was clear that de Meij’s comments came from a seaman’s perspective. How could they 
not? The author is a man who knows the sea, just as he knows ships. He’s spent his entire 
career either sailing on them or as an internationally recognized professional designer of 
them. He’s also served on maritime search and rescue teams, worked with companies to 
improve navigation technology, and even served as a reserve officer in the Netherlands 
Royal Navy. So, it is clear why the influence of the sea permeates everything de Meij writes 
in this book. 


You will discover that the author describes a variety of ships. Some played a greater role 
than transporting people, goods and booty. As he writes, 


...the ancient Greek ship and the sea through which it moves, can be the metaphor and meto- 
nym for almost everything that is important in life. 


In this work, the author elaborates on the above idea by describing, for example, how the 
Greeks reserved some ships strictly for sacred journeys. Others had more worldly func- 
tions, like the Essential ship. A variety of others were admired for attributes like their 
elegance or efficiency. As he discusses these vessels, de Meij makes deft use of the depic- 
tions of ships found on the pottery and other artistic remnants of ancient times. Many of 
them appear in the illustrations that grace this book. 


In addition to his informed comments about the seagoing craft of ancient times, our vet- 
eran sailor will take you on his recent Mediterranean voyage where he sails a small craft 
on waters travelled by Odysseus. The journey ends in modern-day Ithaca, where, I’m 
pleased to report, that his arrival was more peaceful than that of Odysseus. 


John Hanlon, Edmonton Canada 


February 19, 2021 


Introduction 


In this book you will find the stories of people who sailed their ships through the ancient 
Mediterranean. It is about sailors who crossed the unfathomable depth of the sea [pontos] 
for an exploration, or for a home-coming journey. It is about how they entered into dia- 
logue with anyone they met, and built “thalassocracies”; seaborne empires. 


My interest for these matters was raised already at early age when I enjoyed sailing my 
boat over the lake near the house where I grew up. During summer breaks I read my 
brother’s prose version of the Odyssey and wondered who the sailors and builders of those 
ships were. How could it be that they were so antagonistic to the gods which they resem- 
bled most? What was the role of women, parents, children? How could this 2500-year-old 
poetry contain metaphors that appeal to people up to today? 


Many years later, I was given the opportunity of making a journey to Ithaca on board of a 
sailing ship. My wife and two friends, Hennie and Peter, joined me. The travel was inspir- 
ing and the story of it is contained in the two parts which are the chapters 1 and 24 of this 
book.! 


In the years after that, I had some time for reflection and continued reading the stories 
about ships and the sea that ancient Greek writers have to offer. The recount of myth and 
history, the pieces of art and the fragments of poetry which make the content of this book, 
illustrate that even though little is known about the ancient Greek seafarer, with study 
and inspiration some of it can be brought back to life again. Iam deeply grateful to all who 
joined me on the journey to recall them.? 


After the travelogue of our sailing journey to Ithaca, the book continues with a discussion 
on the ship of Theseus, as that seems to be the logical point of departure for any story on 
ancient Greece. It is the story of the “theoretical ship”; the ship that is used to sail the 
journey that is known as a theorid; a ‘sacred journey’ that leads to the achievement of a 
mystical vision. The traveler on board of the ship has a vision both on the ship and on 
where it is going. 


One thousand year after the journey of Theseus, the execution of Plato’s Socrates was 
delayed because this same theoretical ship had to stay in port. The weather was too bad 
for the ship to leave on her annual trip to Delos and while she was in port no executions 
were allowed. When his followers doubted that this ship was the same ship as the ideal 
ship in which Theseus had sailed to Delos—because every nail and piece of timber had 
been replaced since—Socrates answered: “theoretically it is still the same ship”. After that, 
the theoretical ship stayed the metaphor for ideas that do not die, and the word “theory” 
started to develop towards its modern meaning. The question of whether an object is still 
the same object after all its components have been replaced is known as the Paradox of 


1 The first and the last section of this book, the story of our sailing trip through the lonian Sea, is based 
upon notes made available to me by Hennie Harinck and illustrated with photographs taken by my wife 
Joke. 
2 “We are all Greeks. Our laws, our literature, our religion, our arts have their root in Greece.” [Shelley, P.B. 
1820] 
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Theseus. 


The ancient Greek ship and the sea through which it moves, can be the metaphor and 
metonym for almost everything that is important in life. The concept of the Essential ship 
is discussed in the context of the fragments of a beautiful krater made by the so-called 
Dipylon Master. The vase—a grave-marker and one of the high points of the Geometric 
period—is decorated with scenes of a funerary event; a corpse ’s procession showing the 
deceased passing silently through the streets of Athens on a bier flanked by mourners. 
Everything suggests that the deceased was a naucraros: a member of the Athenian mari- 
time nobility. 


The section below the handles of the vase shows an elegant vessel with a slender hull, a 
curved keel contour and a large stem with horned stem post. The representation of the 
ship is embedded in a compartmentalized system of metopes and triglyphs and sur- 
rounded by the decorative theme of the meander. The artist decided on dimensions, as- 
pect, and relative placement of the various elements on basis of essence rather than in 
attempt for realistic representation. Everything that matters is reduced to its essential 
ingredients, and the decorative theme of the meander is the binding element. 


Next the Sacred ship, the Crowned ship, the Straight-horned ship and other themes are 
discussed and demonstrated by examples from ancient art and literature. After that, the 
book continuous the narrative in a chronological way where such a thing is possible. The 
described geographical locations reach from India in the east, to the Fortunate Islands in 
the west. 


The recount of the Greek maritime history starts in 594 BCE. The situation for the average 
person had become extremely grievous. The poor, along with their wives and children, 
were in slavery to the rich. All the land was in the hands of a few. The time was there for 
a savior to arise: a strong man trusted both by the poor and the rich and his name was 
Solon. In his legendary role of lawmaker and mediator, he became the first “people's 
champion”. 


Later Cleisthenes—a member of the aristocratic Alcmaeonid clan—assumed leadership 
over Athens. He is credited with increasing the power of the Athenian citizens’ assembly 
and for reducing the power of the nobility over Athenian politics. He installed isonomic 
institutions—assuring equal rights for all citizens—and became the founding father of the 
Athenian democracy. He changed the four traditional tribes of Solon, which were based 
on family relations, into ten tribes according to their area of residence. A ship was then 
named for each of the ten tribes that he created. The political structure of Solon’s 48 
wealthy ship-commissioners [naukraria] was replaced by a people’s assembly consisting 
of 50 demarchs. 


This recount of history culminates in a description of the Persian Wars; a train of events 
that ends in September 480 BCE, with a decisive Greek victory at Salamis. The victory of 
the states that had been threatened by the Persian expansion policy was sealed with an 
agreement on collective defense, whereby its independent member states agreed to a mu- 
tual defense in response to a potential repeated attack by the Persians. 
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After that the hero of this story is the Athenian Strategos Kimon (510-450 BCE), a con- 
servative and aristocratic leader. He is remembered for his sound economical insight, and 
for his support to the development of the fleet and a mostly direct democracy. He was 
committed to a good relationship with Sparta. He supported the religious values of Athens 
by having the southern walls of the Acropolis build and by preparing her for the build of 
the Parthenon and other religious buildings. He supported the rise of the talented radical 
democrat Perikles as the new leader of Athens, despite he must have remembered how 
the father of Perikles, Xanthippes, had prosecuted his own father, Miltiades. After the 
death of Kimon, the Hellenes would not be military successful anymore, but, incited by 
the popular demagogues, they would instead fight their former allies. 


Much of what I describe considers the male species of humanity. To compensate for this, 
I also included the stories of Kalypso, Pénelépé, Dido, Sappho, Xanthippe, Elpinike and 
The Women of Troy.? They tell us the part of history and myth that Odysseus and Achilles, 
Kimon and Perikles, Socrates and Aristotle tend to forget in their strife for reason and 
argumented dialogue [logos]. 


No one could tell a story like this by his own. At the end of this book, I therefore 
acknowledge the debt that I owe to all that inspired and supported me on this journey. 
None of them should be supposed to agree with my arguments, let alone share responsi- 
bility for any of my errors or abundancies. I tried to make due reference when I used or 
paraphrased text written by others. 


Rien de Meij, Zeewolde, the Netherlands 
March 18, 2021 


3 Add Penthesileia, Medea, Klytaimnestra, Antigone and Iphigéneia. 


1 Ithaca 
Much had happened before to all of us. 


“We had seen the cities of many people and learned to know their visions, but now we 
had set to sea, to find Ithaca. The voyage was long and full of adventure, full of discov- 
ery. We met no Laestrygonians and Cyclopes, wild Poseidon — we did not encounter 
them because we did not carry them inside our souls and our souls did not set them up 
in front of us” .* 


The travelogue of our journey to Ithaca starts in the region of Epirus, at the place where 
the coast of Albania moves over into the nomos of Thesprotia. Actually, our journey 
started on the morning when we set out from Corfu; our minds filled with fire, travel, 
cautiously picking up the rhythm of the seas.° 


a, - : = 


Figure 1:1 - J. drying our clothes while sailing off the coast of Thesprotia. 


When we arrive at the Thesprotian coast, a fisherman guides us into the small harbor of 
Sayiadha. It is a small village within a dramatic, barren, landscape, with clouds leaning 
against mountains.° We decline the friendly invitation for a shared meal and enjoy the 
diner on board of our own ship.’ A large Maltese yacht is bobbing up and down the rhythm 
of German schlagers. The next morning, we take an early dive and swim outside the harbor 


* Cavafy, C.P. 1992. 

> Adapted Baudelaire, C. 1857. 

6 The adjective “barren, unharvested” [atrygetos] is a Homeric epithet of the sea and of the sky. According 
to some it means “restless”. [Homeric /liad 17.425, Odyssey 6.226] 

7 “There Pheidon, king of the Thesprotian, entertained me (Odysseus) hospitably without charging me 
anything at all, for his son found me when | was nearly dead with cold and fatigue, whereon he raised me 
by the hand, took me to his father’s house and gave me clothes to wear.” [Homeric Odyssey 14.319] 


where the old man of the sea—now wearing an enormous pair of glasses—repairs his nets. 


We leave the small port behind us and wonder at the trembling mirages that rise above 
the horizon. Closing-in to them, they appear to be lines of hundreds of blue and black 
jerrycans, their refraction breaking through the water surface like irregular teeth. 


Figure 1:2 - J. checking the fishing nets at the port of Sayiadha. 


Sailing aloof of Sivota, we are entirely on our own when we drop anchor between the Siv- 
otan Islands, on the south side of a small bay.* The Maltese yacht selects another bay, just 
around the peak of the promontory. No party this evening. The sunset is a festival which 
we greet in joy and admiration. Joke rows our dinghy towards the sun. All we see and hear 
is in wonderful harmony with all that lives.’ 


Two days later, we circumnavigate the isle of Paxos; rolling over the long swell of the 
Mediterranean, along a harborless coast fenced by white cliffs and mast-high caves, ca- 
thedral-like portals and a wide variety of geometric shapes. Bold stone masses that slide 
down to the waterline. Against noon we arrive at Mongonissi where our boat finds an- 
chorage between a white catamaran and a blue yacht with four bronzed Italians. 


We sail on a boat that can accommodate up to eight people. The ship has two cabins and 
a cockpit with two benches, a table, a tiny kitchen, a skipper's corner with control equip- 
ment, and a small bathroom. The boat has a genoa and a mainsail. With the help of a 
navigational computer, we know our location, the depth of the sea, the direction in which 
we Sail relative to north, and the speed of our ship in knots. The computer automatically 
adjusts the rudder steering angle and keeps us on the right heading. Sometimes it feels as 


8 See Chapter 17 for the story of “The battle of Sybota”. 
° See Figure 17:4. 


if we are Phaeacians, sailing on a ship that sets course autonomously, for unknown desti- 
nation, driven by the power of thought.!° 


If I can, then I prepare Greek salads—with bread and olive oil they always taste well. The 
hot meal that I make is a success: moussaka from the oven which burns on propane gas. 
While sailing along, I bake eggplant and cook potatoes. The béchamel sauce is wonderful. 
You are always hungry at sea. Next, we take fresh stores in Lakka, a village on the northern 
end of Paxos.'! In the evening we return to buy bread and we dine at the waterfront with 
tzatziki, fish and walnut cake. The owner is English, from London; she lives on Paxos for 
25 years and does not want to share the story of her life. Too many tourists ask her for her 
past. Bye-bye. 


Figure 1:3 - Overview of the strait that separates Paxos from her sister Antipaxos. 


I never thought you could live so comfortable on a sailing boat, but there are always grades 
in luxury and taste. In the port of Lakka, we see a Greek who lives with an entourage of 
women and servants. He likes to launch his waterscooter on his own and races his 
speedboat over the ultra-aquamarine water, in which small and large flounders fly over 
the sandy bottom: their small eyes protruding like beads. In the morning, the lime-white 
seabed shows the traces of an octopus that pushed his way over the white sand, halting at 


10 Here the Homeric Odyssey 13.81f refers: “The ship held steadily on its course, and not even a falcon, 
raptor that he is, swiftest of all winged creatures, could have kept pace with it”. In our own journey, it took 
eight days—and support of modern technology —to travel from Corfu (the land of the Phaeacians) to Ithaca 
(the land of Odysseus), while Odysseus traveled this route within the dreamy cover of a single night. 

4 Plutarch writes the following myth related to the island of Paxos: “Epitherses, a teacher, was sailing 
towards Italy on a merchant ship. The passengers were dining when the ship sailed close to Paxos. That is 
when the Egyptian captain, Thamus, heard three times a cry coming from Paxos: *...the great God Pan is 
dead’. He repeated what he had heard to Tiberius Caesar, who demanded an official research on whether 
Pan might still be living on Paxos”. [Plutarch, On the Failure of Oracles 17] 


regular intervals. 


It is a pleasure to wake up at Mongonissi. With the feast of the previous evening still fresh 
in memory, I take a morning walk and spot a real land tortoise—what a strange feast it 
was. Only after longer observation it turned out to be about the marriage between a British 
woman and an Albanian man. On the dance floor, this translates into wonderful 30-mi- 
nute Albanian songs and dance, while the bride dances with her English friends at Amy 
Winehouse music (No Rehab), drinking white wine. Hennie and Joke are invited to open 
the dance with the two beautiful male dancers! The main waiter performs a fire dance 
himself. Magic. We meet other sailors. A burning cake is served on the dance floor because 
of the birthday of the bride’s sister. Her husband watches the party, drinking and smoking, 
while his baby sleeps in the little chariot. 


We sail to Antipaxos and it looks like Tahiti. The small beach where we drop our anchor 
is heavenly. Peter builds a stupa of white pebbles. Joke signs her name in the fine sand. 


To Lefkas we sail in a formidable trip through wind and weather. Strong headwinds pre- 
vent us from setting out full sails. Hennie is dizzy, after a night of interrupted sleep on 
the rolling ship. She spends most of the day in the cockpit, on the couch amidships. Rien, 
Joke and Peter safely navigate the boat to Lefkas, after having spent a sleepless night on 
the benches outside, regularly checking that the ship’s anchor did not break out of the 
sandy seabed of Emerald Bay. 


They watch the rosy dawn rise above the Greek mainland (see Figure 17:3). The entrance 
to the Lefkas Channel is a deceitful one.!? We glide back and forth over the water, passing 
shallow cliffs and sandbars until Rien spots the entrance, which lies hidden behind some 
sand dunes.'° We wait for the pontoon swing-bridge to open at 3:00 p.m. We are all tired 
and are happy with the luxury of Lefkas Marina where we take a rest and enjoy the calm 
water. 


We tap electricity and water. Evening: art photography of a Polish lady and lamb-leftika 
on a terrace with life music. Next morning a Lefkas' town walk, but only after Rien and 
Peter cleaned the boat by spraying her with fresh water. Not a highlight this place but 
crowded in the Greek way: men on terraces drinking coffee, women carrying children and 
groceries. The Archaeological Museum of Lefkada is closed, but we admire the black and 
white photographs of donkeys on the beach and of men with large noses, and women who 
are hand-spinning—pulling out the fibers and twisting them—and a boat with a small sail. 
At the Salt Lake a megalomaniacal project was started once, but now it is frozen in good 
intentions. 


Next follows a surprise-tour in millionaire-style. By Jove, the Greeks know what beauty 


12 R commented Odysseus’ style: “My friends, | am speaking this way because | do not know which place is west 
and which place is east”. [Homeric Odyssey 10.190] 

143 At this treacherous location, Octavius confronted the combined forces of Mark Anthony and Cleopatra in 
what would become known as The Battle of Actium (31 BCE). 


is. Onassis knew what island he bought. We sail around Skorpios Island and spot the 
beach-hut that was once used by Jacky Onassis. The island has roads, various houses, jet- 
ties, beaches and parks. Amidst the contours of mainland and small islands, you stay in 
constant awe by the always changing tableau vivant. Hundreds of sailing boats hang 
around in this area, one of the most beautiful sailing spots in the world. 


We feel extremely decadent when we enjoy our wonderful moussaka, flushed with cool 
Mythos beer. Dinner at sea! Meanwhile, a bean soup simmers on the fire. We have noticed 
that you must prepare your food a few hours in advance. If then the appetite presents 
herself, it is a matter of warming up and serving. We sail into the far end of the Nidri Bay 
to make sure that we do not have to spend the night awake. 


After a quiet night, we heave anchor and sail even deeper into the muddy shallows of 
Ormos Vlikho. With our dinghy we then sail to the east coast of the bay. Expedition Do- 
rpfeld. Walking along the wooded banks, passing colorful gardens and a spread of several 
small hotels. After a few kilometers to the left, a path that leads to the grave that Rien and 
Peter respectfully clean. Dorpfeld has been lying here for 75 years, looking out over Nidri 
where Aristotle and Jackie often went out for dinner. 


Peter makes photographs and lays paraphernalia on the grave; a sprig of green and a wild- 
flower.'* Half an hour later, Angelos S., who lives in the nearby house, will tell us that the 
house of Dorpfeld—with a view over Skorpios—has been sold to a Greek shipping company. 
The contents have been moved to the Archaeological Museum in Lefkas-town. 


In the afternoon we sail to the island of Meganissi, where we are warmly welcomed and 
moor at the jetty with the stern of our ship directing towards the shore—Greek style. We 
are right below the hill of Spartachori, which is a surprisingly prosperous and aesthetic 
village with a world-class view. 


The wind does what he wants-—Vento volente. Headwinds, winds rushing down the slopes 
of the steep coast, stormy weather-it is all there on the way to Ithaca where we moor with 
gusty tailwinds in the port of Frikes.!> !° 


The katabatic winds roll down the mountains because of thermal conditions and stop 
acutely at 6 p.m. Quite soon after, we will be locked-in by a flotilla of tourist boats. 


In the hot noon hours, we walk to Stavros, where the bust of Odysseus adorns the square 


4 Paraphernalia is a Latinized plural of Greek parapherna: “beyond (para) the dowry (pherné)”. 

45 “Then he gathered his clouds together, grasped his trident, stirred it round in the sea, and roused the 
rage of every wind that blows till earth, sea, and sky were hidden in cloud, and night sprang forth out of 
the sky. Winds from East, South, North, and West fell upon him all at the same time, and a tremendous sea 
got up, so that Odysseus’ heart began to fail him. ‘Alas’, he said to himself in his dismay, “whatever will 
become of me?” [Homeric Odyssey 5.291f] 

16 This way the words of Eratosthenes come to fulfilment in an unexpected way. Eratosthenes (Geographer 
and polymathés, 275-194 BCE) concluded: “You will find the scene of Odysseus‘ wanderings when you find the 
cobbler who sewed up the bag of winds”. 


in front of the church-make a wish to Odysseus-still a kind of god! 


Figure 1:4 - The grave of Wilhelm Dorpfeld, overlooking the Ormos Vlikho and Nidri. 


Figure 1:5 - Ithaca. View from Exogi towards Lefkas. 


Everything here breathes Odysseus and his tales. A beautiful island with only 2000 inhab- 
itants, not counting the tourists. It is an unspoiled island that depopulated in 1953 after 
the earthquake. Still many dilapidated houses; nothing here is older than 50 years or it 
must be the graves. 


During our walk back to the ship, a local man shows us a short-cut and takes us along the 
winding goat paths that lead to Frikes. He chats with Peter in confidence and as a friend. 
He shows us the houses which foreigners bought and estimates the price of a house that 
needs serious renovation at € 20,000 which includes a lot of land. We invite him on board 
to join us for dinner. He smokes continuously and confides that he has not been drinking 
for seven years but would not refuse the cans of beer which we offer him on this sweltering 
day. 


He had already prepared a joint along the way and seems nervous. He grows sativa to come 
to rest. As an alternative to alcohol. He has traveled a lot, to India and Thailand. The 
misery there was “psychologically” a heavy load to him. Not married, no children. Too 
bad. He would have liked it now, but as a young man he did not favor it, all that responsi- 
bility. He is thin, has decayed teeth and dark edges under the nails. Laughs shyly and with 
routine he swipes the wasps away from our plates. It is time for him to leave, after stories 
about the earthquake, his brother the doctor and his house on the road to Exogi. 


The evening is brightened up by sailors of a noisy flotilla company. They are slowly getting 
intoxicated by the punch that Rien helped to prepare; in the afternoon he assisted the 
punch girl to get the taste right.!’ They gracefully donate the remainder to us, which we 
then share again with the Albanians who are constructing a wall near the harbor. No 
Greeks, but Albanians. The poorer you are the harder you must work. For a long time, we 
listen to the sounds that fill the night. 


The next day starts with a sunrise swim on the seaward side of the jetty.!* We then rinse 
ourselves with fresh water, eat muesli with Greek yoghurt and honey, spread slices of 
bread and go on the road to Exogi. 


We do the Happy Wanderer thing to Exogi and find a beautiful path winding up the moun- 
tain. Joke climbs like a young kid, with pleasure and without effort. I sweat and gasp, a 
deficiency in physical condition. Breathless views close by and far away.!? Euphoria when 
it appears that we have found the excavation of the alleged palace of Odysseus. 


17 “She put a drug [phdrmakon] into the wine from which they drank. It was against grief [penthos] and 
against anger. It made one forget all bad things. Whoever swallowed it, once it was mixed with the wine 
into the mixing bowl, could not shed a tear from his cheeks for that day.” [Homeric Odyssey 4.220] 

18 It was a dive into the “wide bosom of the sea” [thalassés eurea kolpon]. [Homeric /liad 18.141] 

1 Towards Lefkas we see the shore side of the Leucadian cliff where, according to Virgil, Aeneas took a 
break and, according to local tradition, Sappho committed suicide by jumping down the heights. 


Figure 1:6 - The bust of Odysseus at Stavros. 


Figure 1:7 - Exogi: view from the School of Homer. 


Walls of cyclopical stones the size of a large blanket box. Yellow cards give names to the 
various locations: “waiting room for the throne”, and so on. It is an aesthetic excavation, 
as you imagine it—clichéd. We take along a few insignificant fragments, of which we hope 
that they are not essential in the imaging, or, rather, in the ceramic reconstruction of the 
past. It is not hard to guess why Odysseus, or someone else, built a palace here. 


Is this the most beautiful thing that we have ever seen?”° The gardens are full of pears, 
pomegranates, and the most delicious apples. There are luscious figs and olives in full 
growth. Rien intuitively chooses the path that leads us to the School of Homer, a ruin with 
some pens and enclosures for goats. 


In the distance below, we see a bay bordered by white beaches that can be reached only 
by boat. This is a magical looking island with a timeless landscape. Earthquakes erase the 
traces of civilization every half century; that humbles men. And so are the people here, 
extremely gentle and calm. What makes that vista so fascinating? The drastic depth per- 
haps. Add; the dazzling blue and white-not forgetting to mention; the emptiness of the 
country. Sparingly cultivated, but intensely overgrown. 


Only poetic spirits thrive here, so much is clear. And then the animals. The cats in Exogi 
gather in front of the village house, near the church with bright blue dome and the bell 
tower that is accessible by stairs. Well cared for—and quite varied in color of coat. On the 
other islands, most cats were thin, dirty with orange spots and lime-green eyes. Here we 
see a colorful collection. 


On the way to the pyramid-an architectural whim of a foreign villager—a curious butterfly 
circles above our heads and lands on the head of Joke. We return at about half past four, 
the time at which siesta begins to end. An older man approaches us for a conversation. He 
built this house himself and lives at Ithaca for half a year after having lived for 60 years in 
Australia where he went after the earthquakes of 1953. 


Joke is always the first to wake up. She makes coffee and prepares breakfast. Rien follows 
her quickly and goes for a swim. Hennie and Peter are a bit later. The morning dive feels 
extremely healthy and softens the joints. The wind is blowing strong! The flotilla will not 
leave port. The harbormaster—in his motorboat—helps a perfect English family to clear 
themselves from the moored flotilla. We follow and are on our way to Kioni, our last stop 
before we will arrive at Vathi, the capital of Ithaca.”! 


20 “This kind of thing, as | see it in my way of thinking, is the most beautiful thing [kharis] in the whole 
world.” [Homeric Odyssey 9.3-11] 

1 “Meanwhile, the ship was speeding ahead, just as a team of four stallions drawing a chariot over a plain 
speeds ahead in unison as they all feel the stroke of the whip, galloping along smoothly, with feet raised 
high as they make their way forward, so also the prow of the ship kept curving upward as if it were the 
neck of a stallion, and, behind the ship, waves that were huge and seething raged in the waters of the 
roaring sea.” [Homeric Odyssey 13.81-92] 
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2 The Theoretical ship 


2.1 The ship of Theseus 


The theoretical ship is the ship that is used to sail the journey that is known as a theorid; 
a ‘sacred journey’ that leads to the achievement of a mystical vision. The traveler on board 
of the ship has a vision both on the ship and on where it is going. This idea is captured by 
the story of the sacred journeys of the mythical king of Athens, Theseus, followed by a 
story of the classical philosopher Socrates. 


By the second part of the Bronze Age the Mediterranean was a vibrant place, full of mari- 
time activity, enabling free exchange in knowledge and materials. The natural drive to 
look beyond the horizon resulted in cultural growth, wealth, trade, and migration.” The 
ancient Greek seafarer explored new coastlines and envisaged to enter into never-ending 
dialogue with anyone he met. This vision comes back to life in the story of the mythical 
ship in which Theseus sails to Crete and back again. 


The plot of the story is well-known. In one of the variants given to us by Plutarch, the 
dreadful king Minos had set up a custom that at nine-year intervals, seven Athenian boys 
and seven Athenian girls were to be sent to Crete, basically to serve as amuse for the Min- 
otaur: the half-man, half-bull that lived in the Labyrinths of Knossos.” 


Prince Theseus of Athens, planning to make an end to this awful custom, joined the del- 
egation of boys and girls that was ready to be sent to Crete. With the help of the Cretan 
king’s daughter Ariadne, Theseus was able to stab the Minotaur in the throat and, subse- 
quently, to strangle him to death. 


Next, Theseus managed to escape with the famous two-times-seven young people and 
sailed them back to Athens.” This heroic act, together with the execution of many other 
and equally good works, made Theseus the all-time hero of Attica and Athens.?° 


The Athenian youths were said to have vowed to Apollo that if they were saved from being 
sacrificed to the Minotaur, they would make an annual sacred journey to Delos. Thus, the 
myth of Theseus’ sacred journey continued to be re-enacted in an Athenian state festival 


22 Historical background is based on Wachsmann, S. 2008. 

5 King Minos, one of the epitomes of the Minoan civilization, was the first who was known to us to have 
established a thalassocracy. He was not only a boogieman, but also a first man, a son of Zeus; Cretan 
overlord of the Cyclades. His legacy is that he is a source of good: there is peace, the sea is clean of pirates 
and he is the first to establish laws. See footnotes 64 and 65. 

4 Plutarch, The Life of Theseus 10.1. “There are many stories about these matters, and about Ariadne, and 
they do not necessarily agree.” [Plutarch’s Parallel Lives Vol. |.] 

*5 Theseus was a son of Poseidon, which indicates that he was entitled to the mastery of the seas. Through 
several myths, he confirms that this is indeed his position. By proving this to King Minos, he creates a 
paradigm for the future thalassocratic ambitions of Athens. By marrying Phaedra, the younger sister of 
Ariadne and daughter of King Minos, Theseus adds a Cretan bloodline to the future kings of Athens, thus 
connecting the Athenian future to the Minoan past. 
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held in honor of Apollo at Delos. The ritualized journey in which the two-times-seven 
Athenian youths sailed to Delos and back again—to celebrate that they had been saved— 
was called a theorida. The ship itself became known as the theoretic ship [theoris]. 


The images on the Francois kratér, a famous wine-mixing bowl dated circa 570 BCE-spe- 
cial already for the fact that it was smashed into 638 pieces by a furious museum guard- 
may give us an idea of the festivity.”° 


In Figure 2:1 we see the representation of a slender thirty-oared long-ship, or triakdntoros, 
landing on the beach, stern-first.?’ 


Figure 2:1 - Detail of the Francois kratér: the ship of Theseus (fragment from vase). 


It is the theoretical ship that sailed every year on her ritualized journey to Delos and back 
again. 


The youths taking part in the re-enactment are shown throwing their hands in the air in 
praise; another has jumped overboard and swims to the shore. One has debarked and joins 
the Athenian youths and maidens on land. To the right (partly shown) a line of seven 
youths and seven maidens’ dance. This dance is commonly—but some say erroneously— 
taken for the famous Geranos, the Crane Dance.”® 


Further to the right is Theseus, future King of Attica, playing a kithara and facing Ariadne 
who holds a wreath and-to make no mistake about her identity—the ball of twine, given 


26 The Francois kratér, made by Ergotimos and painted by Kleitias (c. 570 BCE). Collection Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale, Florence. 

27 See page 86 for an overview of the ship’s types that are discussed in this book. 

8 Teske, R.T. 1970. Think of a winding, maze-like dance; the never-ending twists and turns follow the lines 
of the labyrinth, imitating the escape therefrom. Homer mentions a similar dance, but different 
choreography, in one line with the making of pottery. [Homeric /liad 18.590-607] 
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to her by Daedalus, with which she had helped Theseus to find his way out of the Laby- 
rinth.”? 


The Theseus ship, possibly named the Delias, was designed for rowing, although sail 
would have been used in suitable weather. The sternpost decoration of the ship, called 
aphlaston, consists of two swans’ heads, facing inward from the stern in a scorpion-like 
silhouette.*° Possibly the swans were sacrificial; their heads impaled to underline the 
festivity of the event.*! 


The prow [prora]-shown in Figure 5:8-somewhat resembles the gaping snout of a sea 
monster [kétos], making the ship “huge-hollow” [megakétis naus].*? The ship has a keel 
[trdpis] that is curved longitudinally, so it can be dragged onto a beach stern-first. The 
stern-quarter carries two steering-oars [péedalion]. The mast [histds] has been lowered into 
the stowed position and the crew is standing, ready to debark.*° 


The helmsman [kubernétés] sits with his steering-oar, his face turned around towards land. 
Above the gunwale [epikenidessi] run two horizontal rails supported by vertical struts. 
During inclement weather conditions, these rails would be fitted with portable side- 
screens [parablemata].** The open-sided ship is an dphraktos (unfenced, undefended), 
while when covered with side-screens of white sail [pararrhymata leuka] or rough hide 
[pararrhymata trichina], it is called “kataphraktos” or “pephragmene” (fenced, defended).* 


An even earlier image of the annual sacred journey to Delos may be portrayed on the min- 
iature frieze known as the “Thera Flotilla Fresco”. The imagery of the Fresco represents a 
ship procession from a Bronze Age excavation at Akrotiri, a Cycladic settlement on the 
Greek island Santorini. It was buried by volcanic ash during the Theran eruption, dated 


2° The kithdra was an ancient Greek musical instrument in the lyre family. The modern word “guitar” stems 
from kithara. 

30 The term aphlaston is used in the /liad, when Héctor seizes a ship by the stern, and “would not Lose his 
hold but held on to its curved stern [aphlaston]”. Homeric /liad 15.716. The fanlike sternpost was made up 
of timbers, the decorated extremities of which curved forward. Later, this heroic decoration would be 
replaced by the ornamental stylis. 

31 Swans were sacred to Apollo. [Plato’s Phaedo 84e-85b] 

32 Homeric Iliad 21.22: “As when fish [ikhthus] flee scared before a huge dolphin [megakétis delphis] and fill 
every nook and corner of some fair haven.” Homeric /liad 8.222: “The huge hull [megakétis nais]” of 
Odysseus’ ship. 

33 The word histds, from histasthai “to stand”, is used for anything that stands up vertically (compare 
“histogram”), but also for the web that is used for weaving text(-ile) which then Literally becomes historia. 
In Homeric poetry, the word is used both for the loom of Péneldpé and for the ship’s mast of Odysseus: the 
captivity of Péneldpé working the loom complementing the immobility of Odysseus fixed to the mast. 

34 The application of side screens during inclement weather is conform Homeric Odyssey 5.256-257: “He 
fenced the raft all round with wicker hurdles as a protection against the waves”. 

35 The name dphraktos (undefended, not fenced) may be at the origin of our word “frigate”. [Casson, L. 2014. 
Kirk, G.S. 1949]. The traditional Maltese boat named fregata was an open boat with openings in the sides 
for oars. [Muscat, J. 1999] 
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around 1627 BCE, and was discovered in 1972 by the Greek archaeologist Spyridon Mari- 
natos.*© 


Figure 2:3 - Detail of the “Thera Flotilla Fresco” showing the theoretical ship.*" 


For the description of the depictions, I borrow from Nagy’s “Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo”.*® 
The image on the south wall shows a fleet of seven ships sailing toward their homeport, 
that is, toward the same place from which it had left. The theoric ship in this image is the 
small boat with mast and sail, steered by two helmsmen. It is the only ship with a sail. 


36 Marinatos, S. 1972. Strasser, T.F. 2010. 

37 Most of the Thera flotilla ships are being paddled. Only one is being rowed and only one can be seen 
under sail. The latter is the “theoretical ship”. 

38 Nagy, G. 2013, H24H, H23: The living word II: Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo. 
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Located at the stern of each of the seven depicted ships is a structure that looks like a 
cabin [klisid] with a male figure seated inside each one of the cabins.* Further wall paint- 
ings show a variety of close-up pictures of the decorations (semi-circular garlands of flow- 
ers) that are attached to the cabins: 


“What is being represented in both paintings is a prototype of a theorid, in the sense of a 
‘sacred journey’ that leads to the achievement of a mystical vision. And that view of that 
vision is framed by the two semi-circular garlands through which the viewer views what is 
seen. To borrow from a modern idiom, the vision is viewed through rose-colored 
glasses.”*° 


Figure 2:4 - Depiction of the cabin of the theoretical ship, painted on a wall with window. 


As said, the ship which sailed every year on a ritualized journey to Delos and back, was 
believed to be the ship on which Theseus had sailed to Delos together with the young 
Athenians who had been saved from being sacrificed to the Minotaur. The ship was pre- 
served by the Athenians by taking away the old planks as they decayed and putting in new 
and stronger timber in their place. The ship became a standing example among the phi- 
losophers for the logical question of things that evolve: one side holding that the ship 
remained the same, and the other contending that it was not the same. 


One thousand year after the journey of Theseus, the execution of Plato’s Socrates was 
delayed because this same theoretical ship had to stay in port. The weather was too bad 


39 The Klisia, derived from the root kli- meaning ‘lie down’ or ‘lean’, is a place for lying down or reclining, 
hence; hut, shed, booth, cot, cabin. The klisiG of Achilles was the place where his ship was beached, at the 
naustathmon, the temporary harbor where, at departure, the ships of the Achaeans had to be dragged 
through a trench [ouros] to reach the waterline. Homeric /liad 2.151-4, 8.224, 11.7, Odyssey 14.194; the 
house of the swineherd Eumaios. The name Eumaios means “searching well” [Graves, R. 1955]. 

40 Nagy, G. 2013, H24H, H23. 
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for the ship to leave on her annual trip to Delos and while she was in port no executions 
were allowed. 


When his followers doubted that this ship was the same ship as the ideal ship in which 
Theseus had sailed to Delos, because every nail and piece of timber had been replaced 
since, Socrates answered: “theoretically it is still the same ship”. After that, the theoreti- 
cal ship stayed the metaphor for ideas that do not die, and the word “theory” started to 
develop towards its modern meaning. The question of whether an object is still the same 
object after all its components have been replaced became known as the Paradox of The- 
seus.*! The following text from the beginning of Plato’s Phaedo tells the whole story:” 


Phaedo 

It was a matter of chance, Echecrates, that things happened that way for him. The rea- 
son was that the stern of the Ship of State that the Athenians send to Delos happened 
to be garlanded on the day before the trial.” 


Echecrates 
What is this ship? 


Phaedo 

This is the ship in which, as the Athenians say, Theseus went to Crete when he took 
with him those famous two-times-seven young people. He saved them, and he too was 
saved [sozein]. And they were said to have vowed to Apollo at that time, that if they 
were saved they would make an annual sacred journey [theorid] to Delos. And even now, 
ever since that time, year after year, they send the ship to the god. So, every time they 
begin the sacred journey, they have a custom [nomos] at this time of the year to purify 
[kathareuein] the city and to refrain from publicly executing anybody before the ship 
goes to Delos and then comes back from there. And sometimes this takes a long time, 
whenever the winds happen to detain them. And the beginning of the sacred journey is 
when the priest of Apollo garlands [stephein] the stern of the ship. This happened, as I say, 
on the day before the trial. And this was the reason Socrates spent a long time in prison 
between the time of his trial [dike] and the time of his death. 


The key theme for Socrates is the living word; the argumented dialogue that he perpetu- 
ated by way of his eternal quest for the truth. In his last moments, however, his wife Xan- 
thippe raises some fundamental question marks about this principle, by saying: 


“Socrates, now is the last time when your dear ones will be talking to you and you to them.” 


Socrates—famous for his principle of never-ending dialogue [logos|—then glanced at Crito 
and said to him: “Crito, will someone please take her home?” 


4. Plutarch’s The life of Theseus 23.1. 
#2 Plato’s dialogue Phaedo, 57b-58c. 
43 See Figure 10:4 for an example of the garlanded stern of a ship that is ready for departure. 
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The lament of Xanthippe holds elements of both empathy and argumented dialogue: the 
former was never the basis of Socrates’ thinking, the latter made him immortal. Xan- 
thippe’s lament brings to light both the strength and the weakness of the Socratic think- 
ing. 


And Ariadne? On Crete she was priestess/goddess of the moon and vegetation. Theseus 
destroyed her home and endeavored to bring her to his residence on the hill of sacred 
Athens.“ During a halfway stop on Naxos, however, Ariadne found out that life with the 
vigorous Dionysus was nearer to her than life under the supervision of wise owl-eyed 
Athena. She then decided to stay with Dionysus on Naxos.*° 


After Ariadne had become human on Naxos, Artemis revitalized as Cretan goddess.“ In 
terms of Cretan myth, you might say that Artemis killed Ariadne.*’ As well, when Theseus 
left Ariadne on Naxos, he may have timely realized that Ariadne—priestess and Goddess 
of his principal enemy Crete—could never have been his partner in the future tasks that 
he envisaged. Whatever may have happened, Theseus went home without Ariadne and 
settled all the residents of Attica in one city, Athens: 


“Thus, making one people of one city out of those who up to that time had been scattered 
about and were not easily called together for the common interests of all, nay, they some- 
times actually quarreled and fought with each other. He visited them, then, and tried to 
win them over to this project township by township and clan by clan.”*® 


This established Theseus as the founding father of Athens. ” 


“4 Teske, R.T. 1970. Ariadne’s name means “very holy”. There is evidence of a cult to Ariadne in Crete. Had 
she joined Theseus—the future archon basileus of Athens—then she would eventually have become the 
basilinna or “queen archon” of Attica. Her title would have compared to the title of Penelopé to whom 
Homer refers as the agakleites basileies: the “glorious queen” of Ithaca. 

45 Dionysos was the God of the vine, grape-harvest, wine-making, wine, fertility, ritual madness, religious 
ecstasy and theater. The familiar epithet “wise-owled” relates to a name of Athens, Athena Glaukopis, which 
also came to mean “blue-eyed” or “gray-eyed”. 

46 Alike the other goddesses with Minoan origin, like Britomartis-Diktynna , also Artemis was invoked as 
the Potnia Ichthyon; the mistress of what lives in the sea. With her brother Apollo (Delphinios), the name- 
giver of Delphi, she shared the title “Delphinia”. Artemis Limnatis was honoured by fishermen. 
[Theodoropoulou, T. 2013] 

47 Homeric Odyssey 11.321f. 

48 Plutarch’s The Life of Theseus 24.2. 

4° The name of Theseus means “one who establishes a place” or a settler, pointing to him as the founder of 
Athens. 
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2.2 The ships from Aegina 


Aegina is a Greek island not far from Attica, well-known for the Temple of Aphaia which 
is situated on an elevated site of the island.*° Located at the northwestern end of the is- 
land, there is a city, also named Aegina, with a famous little harbor. The main sanctuary 
in the town of Aegina was the temple of Apollo. The remains of the foundations are still 
there, but only one upright column, named Aegina Colonna, still stands at Cape Colonna. 
The temple is dated from around 500 BCE. 


Even before the archaic period, the Aeginetans were using boats to travel far and trade 
goods. At display in the small museum is a splendid storage vessel dated from 1800-1650 
BCE, which is decorated with four amazing boats from the Mycenaean period. An image 
of the vase is presented in Figure 2:5. below.*! 


Figure 2:5 - Matt-painted storage vessel of the Middle Bronze Age.” 


The painted scenes on this and other vases of Aegina, betray the importance of the sea in 


5° Aphaia is a goddess of Aegina. She is said to have arrived from Crete, where she was called Britomartis- 
Diktynna (“the one who disappears, hidden in nets”). Saved with the help of nets from a pursuit by Minos 
and other men, she was forced to flee by sea. After nine months—it took this long to escape the love of 
Minos—she came to Aegina, and other lands, where she was worshipped as a goddess. When she came to 
shore on Aegina, her name Britomartis became Aphaia (“the one who shows herself”). [Pausanias, 
Description of Greece 2.30.3 and Antonius Libanius, Metamorphosis 40] 

51 The ancient Greek painter plays with the ratio of length and depth of the ship: the length seems 
compressed, the depth magnified, and the size of the rudder-oar may be exaggerated. This reinforces the 
crescent-shaped appearance of the four ship representations and it allows them to remain in perpetual 
pursuit of each other. 

>? Town IX 1800-1650 BCE. National Archaeological Museum of Aegina. 
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the lives of the people of Aegina. A flotilla of four ships in procession occupies the central 
zone of the vase. They are crescent-shaped, with a curved stem bifurcation that compares 
to the stems of the ships represented in the Thera flotilla (Figure 2:3) and on the Agia 
Triada sarcophagus (Figure 4:3).°> The decorations are framed by geometric motifs. Are 
these near-pharaoic river ships the prototype of the ancient Greek ship? 


Around the middle of the second millennium BCE, the ships of Aegina traded local prod- 
ucts to the Cyclades, Crete, and to mainland Greece. Strabo tells us that Aegina was colo- 
nized successively by the Argives, the Cretans, the Epidaurians and the Dorians.** Aegina 
is also mentioned by Homer as the place from where Diomedes led some Achaean Youths 
to Troy, “and with them came 80 ships”.*° 


The people of the island developed their sea power and Aegina became a maritime power 
[thalassokratia], building her own boats and exporting pottery and high-quality metal- 
working products. By about 650 BCE, the polis Aegina was the first city in the Greek home- 
land to facilitate trade by the use of coins. The Aeginetans used the sea turtle as an em- 
blem for their coins. The coins with this motif (an animal sacred to Aphrodite), spread out 
over a large part of the Mediterranean, with Aeginetan ships reaching as far as Egypt and 
the Black Sea. 


Was it jealousy or greed, which made Athens take side against Aegina? Anyway, the Athe- 
nians claimed that the Aeginetans stole two kneeling statues of the goddesses Damia and 
Auxesia, which belonged to the Epidaurians and were very sacred to them.* The story of 
the statues, and their role in the enmity between Aegina and Athens, is told to be as fol- 
lows. The people from Epidaurus, having problems with their crops, had obtained author- 
ization from Athenians to use some olive trees, which were sacred trees, since there were 
none yet in Epidaurus, and they made images of the two goddesses with these trees. Their 
land was fertile after that; therefore, they had an agreement with the Athenians about the 
images. 


When the people from Aegina stole the sacred images from them, the people of Epidaurus 
stopped the agreement and told the Athenians to deal with Aeginetans who had robbed 
the images. The Athenians tried to get the images back, but it ended badly for them. After 
that failed attempt, the Aeginetans decided that nothing Attic should be brought to Ae- 
gina.’ And this was the beginning of the Aeginetans’ long-standing debt of enmity 
against the Athenians. 


53 Wachsmann, S. 2010. 

4 Strabo, Geography 8.6.16. 

°> Homeric /liad Rhapsody 2, in the Catalogue of Ships. 

°6 The Aeginetan statues were kneeling, probably as birth-goddesses. The aition (“cause”, one of the first 
expressions adressing causal relations) for this was that they fell on their knees when the Athenians tried 
to carry them away unsuccessfully. At Troezen, Damia and Auxesia were Cretan girls, stoned to death ina 
revolt, and honored in the Lithobolia (stone-throwing festival. [Richardson, N.J. 2015] 

57 Summarized from Herodotus, The Histories 5.82-89. 
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Herodotus mentions Sostratos, a particularly wealthy Aeginetan trader [emporos] who op- 
erated in the sixth century.**® Sostratos had close connections with Etruria; modern Tos- 
cana. He may have once dedicated a marble anchor that was found in Etruscan Tarquinia 
to the “Apollo of Aegina”.*? In Etruria, numerous pieces of Attic pottery from the second 
half of the sixth century, were found with the signature SO. Probably they were the com- 
modity of Sostratos. 


At the end of the sixth century BCE, the oligarchic Aegina was an established sea power. 
Around 488 BCE, the Aeginan fleet defeated the Athenians and in the period between 488 
and 481 BCE, the Aeginan fleet remained superior to the Athenian fleet. Considering the 
threat posed by the ever-expanding Persian Empire, Aegina protected its own trading po- 
sition by adapting a pro-Persian attitude. This position brought Aegina in direct opposi- 
tion of Athens. 


The Athenian Stratégds Themistoklés then persuaded the Athenians to build 200 ships 
[triremes] for the war with non-democratic Aegina,*! which he would station at covered 
slipways [neds oikos] at the three natural harbors of Piraeus: Zea, Kantharos, and 
Mounichia.®” In 480 BCE, the year of the Battle of Salamis, the Aeginetans balanced their 
interests and sided with the Athenians in their fight against the Persian domination. With 
their experience at sea and their contribution of 40 ships, they contributed significantly 
to the Greek victory over the Persians. Herodotus tells of the images of the Aiakidai being 
sent for in a naval mission [naustolein] from Aegina, before the start of the battle. The 
sacred images would protect, as well as be protected. 


After the victory at Salamis, the relations between Aegina and Athens firstly improved. 
Doric Aegina was an ally of Sparta and under Kimon, a “philo-Laconian”, Athens con- 
ducted a pro-Spartan policy. About 20 years later, the alliance between the rivals failed. 
Athens wanted to put an end to the economic competition of Aegina, around 460 BCE, 
she attacked, forcing Aegina to surrender at around 458 BCE. Athens demanded a large 


°8 “Now this (Tartessus) was at that time an untapped market; hence, the Samians, of all the Greeks whom 
we know with certainty, brought back from it the greatest profit on their wares except Sostratos of Aegina, 
son of Laodamas; no one could compete with him.” [Herodotus, The Histories 4.152.3] 

>? Thomson de Grummond, N., Simon, E. 2006. 

6° “That island state, more predominantly maritime in its interests than Athens, seems to have kept an 
establishment of sixty galleys to Athens’ fifty, and in the recent hostilities Aeginetans had harried the Attic 
coast.” [Burn, A.R. 1966 p166] 

1 Herodotus, The Histories 7.144.2. 

62 Neosoikos: covered slipway, shipshed. Derived from neds, ship, and oikos, house, family. [Pausanias 
1.29.16]. The ancient Greek word for dockyard is néérion. In some cases, the nédrion is a classical Greek 
commemorative monument, designed to celebrate a naval victory. It is then a long gallery in which a ship 
is displayed, occasionally one of the enemies, in honor of the battle. Examples are found at the Sanctuary 
of the Great Gods at Samothrace, and at the sanctuary of Apollo at Delos. See also Footnote 183 for an 
example where ship’s prows were dedicated to the temple of Athena in Aegina. 
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tribute from Aegina and forced the island to join the Delian League.™ To complete the 
humiliation, the image of the sea turtle which graced the Aeginetans’ coins, was replaced 
by that of a land turtle, a tortoise. This symbolically indicated the end that had come to 
the naval power of Aegina. 


2.3. Crete 


Minos was the primordial King of Crete. His empire—the eponymous Minoan territory— 
covered Crete, the Cyclades, and Caria in the southwest of modern Turkey. Being a son of 
Zeus, Minos was entitled to this empire. He was the first ruler of the sea, a thalassocrat 
[thalassokrdtores] who cleared the sea of pirates.* He was a benevolent conqueror, a gen- 
erous founder of cities to which he brought peace and prosperity. He introduced new tech- 
niques and established laws which he received from Zeus. In the Homeric Odyssey, Minos 
is called a glorious son of Zeus, with which he converses. He issues judgment amongst the 
deaths, sitting at the gate of Hadés.® 


Figure 2:6 - Reconstruction of the Minoan palace at Malia, Crete.®° 


6 “The battle was fought at Tanagra in Boeotia, and the Lacedaemonians and their allies, after great 
slaughter on both sides, gained the victory. .... Soon afterwards the Aeginetans came to terms with the 
Athenians, dismantling their walls, surrendering their ships, and agreeing to pay tribute for the future.” 
[Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.108] 

64 “Minos is the earliest of all those known to us by tradition who acquired a navy. He made himself master 
of a very great part of what is now called the Hellenic Sea and became lord of the Cyclades islands and 
first colonizer of most of them, driving out the Carians and establishing his own sons in them as governors. 
Piracy, too, he naturally tried to clear from the sea, as far as he could, desiring that his revenues should 
come to him more readily”. [Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.4, 1.8.2]. “When Minos was in his prime, 
his name terrified great nations.” [Ovid, Metamorphoses 9.439-516] 

65 “There | saw Minos, radiant son of Zeus, who was holding a golden scepter as he dispensed justice among 
the dead. He was seated, while they (= the dead) asked the lord for his judgments [dikai]. Some of them 
the dead) were seated, and some were standing, throughout the house of Hadés, with its wide gates.” 
[Homeric Odyssey 11.568f] 

66 According to local tradition, Sarpedon, the brother of Minos and the son of Zeus and Europa, governed 
here. 
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He had some less benevolent sides too, including the capability of excess and an inability 
to control his temper. The bad Minos and the good Minos, however, are one and the same 
persona; the two aspects of his character providing the coherence that was required to 
become a Bronze Age cult hero. In this, he compares to other Bronze Age heroes such as 
Achilles, Odysseus and Theseus. The epic hero Achilles, in his grief for the death of 
Patroklos, says: “Twelve noble sons of Trojans will I behead before your bier to avenge 
you”. Odysseus kills his twelve slave maidens [gunaikes] in a cruel and unjust way. The 
founder of Athens, Theseus, could kidnap your daughter and burn your city down. 


Homeric poetry describes Crete as the ekatompolis, the island of hundred cities,” or, al- 
ternatively as the ennikonta polis, the island of ninety cities.°* Renaissance cartographers 
took this literally and did considerable effort to gather the 100 names from ancient Greek 
and Latin sources. Abraham Ortelius (1527-1598) was one of those 16th-century cartog- 
raphers. In a supplement of his work the “Theatrum Orbis Terrarum”, the Parergon (1584), 
he lists the 100 toponyms and carefully divides them into names that he is certain of, and 
names that he is less certain of. 


Gerard Mercator (1512-1594) was the famous cartographer who developed the eponymous 
Mercator projection. On his maps, he represents sailing courses of constant bearing as 
straight lines which he called loxodromes or “rhumb lines”.® His map of Crete, titled “The 
Island of Kandia with some islands from all over Greece” shows a small schematic drawing 
of the Labyrinth, located at the roots of a mountain in the Nomos of Heraklion and de- 
nominated as the Laberinto.” 


The Minoan focus on the sea was expressed through art and culture that originated from 
Crete and the Cyclades. The first example is the motif of the octopus, an animal known 
for its complex ever-changing quality. It will change its color to look like the soil under- 
neath it.”! It tears its arms off when someone plucks it from its bed and the stones come 
up along with it.”* The octopus regrows its lost arms and it is worse than that: when an 


67 “The famous spearman Idomeneus Led the Cretans, who held Knossos, and the well-walled city of Gortys; 
Lyktos also, Miletus and silver-shining Lykastos that lies upon the chalk; the populous towns of Phaistos 
and Rhytion, with the other peoples that dwelt in the hundred cities of Crete. All these were led by 
Idomeneus, and by Meriones, peer of man-slaughtering Arés. And with these there came eighty ships.” 
[Homeric /liad 2.649]. 

On his way back from Troy to Crete, this grandson of Minos got involved in a discussion between Thetis 
and Medea, as to which of these two goddesses was the most beautiful. He chose Thetis, and the insulted 
Medea shouted that all Cretans were liars and cursed Idomeneus' offspring. 

68 “There’s a land called Crete, in the middle of the sea that looks like wine. It is beautiful and fertile, 
surrounded by the waves, and the people who live there are so many that you can’t count them. They have 
ninety cities. Different people speak different languages, all mixed together.” [Homeric Odyssey 19.174] 

6° Loxodrome: derived from loxds: “oblique” + drémos: “running”. 

70 These maps of Mercator and Ortelius, together with similar maps of Frederic de Wit and Vincenzo Maria 
Coronelli, are at display in The Nautical Museum of Crete in Chania. 

71 “Have the temperament of a complex octopus, who always Looks like whatever rock he has just clung to.” 
[Theognis of Megara 215] 

7 “While he was thus in two minds a wave caught him and took him with such force against the rocks that 
he would have been smashed and torn to pieces if the owl-vision goddess Athena had not shown him what 
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octopus is hungry it will eat its own autonomous arms.’° And it relates to the sea. No 
wonder that this mollusk [maldakia] became the symbol of Minoan regenerative power.” 


The Marine style on Crete appears towards the end of the Minoan period. The motifs of 
the reversed octopus first appear on seals and later as a decoration on clay coffins [lar- 
nakes], suggesting that the marine-style decoration had a meaning that was both symbolic 
and ritual. 


Figure 2:7 - Minoan larnax (14th-12th century BCE). 


On the mainland the octopus appeared on Late Helladic, Mycenaean, pottery. In a shaft 
grave at Mycenae gold foil ornaments were found in the shape of shrines, naked god- 
desses, octopuses, butterflies, rosettes: symbolic ornaments that were to be stitched onto 
ritual costumes. Quite possibly both the pottery and the gold foil ornaments were Minoan 
imports or imitations? 


The ldrnaks is a small ceramic coffer often used as a container for human remains. Pre- 
dominantly they were decorated with octopuses, squids, fish and even ships. The painted 
decorations mix conceptual motifs that relate to the sea (octopuses, squids, fish, and dol- 
phins) with creatures from marshes and rivers (reeds, palms, papyri, ducks). These last 
motifs are possibly inspired by Egyptian or Near Eastern prototypes in which rivers equal 
fertility. 


to do. He caught hold of the rock with both hands and clung to it groaning with pain till the wave retired, 
so he was Saved that time; but presently the wave came on again and carried him back with it far into the 
sea — tearing his hands as the suckers of an octopus are torn when someone plucks it from its bed, and the 
stones come up along with it—even so did the rocks tear the skin from his strong hands, and then the wave 
drew him deep down under the water.” [Homeric Odyssey 5.430-433] 

73 “It was a common belief that the octopus would eat its own ‘foot’ when it was starving.” West W.D. 
commentary p. 289 comments: ‘The starved man squeezing his swollen foot would lead on to the octopus 
who nibbles his foot for lack of food’. [Nagy, G. 2019] 

74“The images of the octopus, do not only refer to the realm of the sea, but also to the re-generative power 
of this mollusk.” [Marinatos, N. 1993 p. 142] 
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Another example is the /drnaks which is maintained at the Archaeological Museum of 
Rethymnon, Crete, and represented in Figure 2:8. The paintings on this coffer show pa- 
pyrus flowers on the left panel and on the lid, and a reversed octopus on the right. 


The fishes painted on the interior surfaces of some of the larnakes indicate the sea, maybe 
as asymbol for the beyond. The symbolism of the octopus on the outside of the coffin may 
relate to the idea of regeneration after death. The image on the purely Minoan vase in 
Figure 2:9, which does not yet show any Geometrical influence, shows the Minoan octopus 
as very lively and covering the entire surface of the vase. 


Later, the Greeks of the mainland would adapt the Minoan art. When the Mycenaean 
Greeks moved into the palace of Knossos, the sober Helladic vase decorations on the 
mainland became livelier—showing stylized floral and marine decorations—while in the 
same period the designs on Crete became more geometrical and abstracted. 


Figure 2:8 - Clay larnax decorated with papyrus flowers and an octopus (left). 


Figure 2:9 - Minoan clay bottle showing an Octopus (right).”° 


735 Minoan clay bottle showing an Octopus (c. 1500 BCE). At display in the Archaeological Museum of 
Herakleion, Crete. 
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3 Between wind and water 


3.1 Boreas, Notos and Zéphyros 


Generations of men are like the leaves. 

In winter, winds blow them down to earth, 
but then, when spring season comes again, 
the budding wood grows more. And so, with men: 
one generation grows, another dies away.”° 


Every seaman—once young—once wondered at the slow motion of the sea anemone, 
waiving in the clear water of a saltwater coastline. Tentacles beating synchronously like 
oar strokes. 


Every experienced sailor once used a device called anemometer, for measuring the speed 
of wind. And when the wind is cold and blows hard from the north, then he knows that 
upwind, beyond the origins of this Borean wind, people live in complete happiness and 
have extraordinarily long life spans.”” At elderly age, when a sudden sharp gust of wind 
blows his newspaper from the reading table behind his house, while he went inside for a 
short but necessary break, he knows that some Harpy has snatched it away.”® At the end 
of his life, as he loses his strength in a prosperous old age, a gentle death shall come to 
him as a soft breeze that comes in from the sea. These are the winds that blow.” 


In ancient Greek myth and ritual, the Anemoi were wind gods: minor gods who were sub- 
ject to the god Aeolus by the order of Poseidon.®° They were sometimes represented as 
mere gusts of wind; at other times they were personified as winged men, and at still other 
times depicted as horses that were kept in the stables of the storm god Aeolus. 


The Homeric tradition tells us of how Odysseus and his comrades arrived on the island of 
Aeolus. Odysseus then commands his comrades to stay in the boat while he explores the 


76 Homeric /liad 6.146-9. 

77 The land of the Hyperboreans: a land that cannot be reached by ship or by foot. Herodotus denies the 
existence of the Hyperboreans by argument of symmetry: 1) there cannot be Hyperboreans, because then 
there would also have to be Hypernotians. 2) there cannot be Hypernotians, because of the heat; hence 
there are no Hyperboreans [Herodotus, The Histories 4.56]. A beautiful example of the argumentum ad 
absurdum. 

78 Harpies; “the snatchers”: personifications of whirlwinds “who take away the humans that die without 
glory”. [Homeric Odyssey 1. 241, 14. 371 and 20.61, 66, 77] 

79 “As for myself (Odysseus), he (Teiresias) said that death should come to me from the sea [ex halds], and 
that my life should ebb away very gently when | was full of years and peace of mind, and my people should 
be prosperous. All this, he said, should surely come to pass.” [Homeric Odyssey 23.281] 

“A death that comes from the sea”, however, could have a negative connotation as well. Oedipus, who at 
the end of his life just disappeared from the earth, was spared such a harsh ending: “You see, what hap- 
pened to him was not that the god’s fiery thunderbolt did him in, nor was he done in by anything that 
comes from the sea [pontos], by some stirring of a gust of wind (‘thuella’; one of the harpies}, coming for 
him in the fullness of time.” [Oedipus at Colonus 1658-1660] 

8° Aeolus: the name means “moving quickly” and “sparkling”. 
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area. He meets Aeolus and tells him about his home-coming journey. Aeolus decides to 
help Odysseus by catching all the winds in a bag; all but Zéphyros who would blow them 
home.*! Only after his safe arrival at Ithaca, Odysseus could open the bag again. Odysseus 
returned to the boat and he and his comrades resume their journey. Ithaca comes in sight, 
but Odysseus has fallen asleep. His comrades suspect that Odysseus has received some 
golden gifts from Aeolus; they open the bag ...and the ship of Odysseus is blown away 
again by the counter-winds, who were angry after having been locked up for so long. 


The eight winds were personified as winged men called “Anemoi”. They were Boreas (N), 
Kaikias (NE), Euros (E), Apheliotes (SE), Notos (S), Lips (SW), Zéphyros (W) and Skiron 
(NW). Together, they are depicted as sculptures on the Aerides; the octagonal clock tower 
in Athens. See Figure 3:1. 


Boreas was a winged old man with fuzzy hair who originated from Thrace. He wears a thick 
garment and blows the howling north wind through a twisted shell. However, he was less 
powerful than the sun god Helios. 


. ae wae 
Figure 3:1 - Boreas (left) and Skiron (right) as depicted on the Aerides, Athens.*” 
Once they competed to see who could strip a man’s clothes off faster, Boreas tried his best 


to forcefully blow the young man’s clothes away, but he simply gripped them tight and 
continued his way. After giving up, Helios then released scorching rays of heat down upon 


81 Homeric Odyssey 10.25. 

82 In Athens there is a tower which is called the Aerides. It is an octagonal clock tower, supposedly built 
around 50 BCE, but possibly as early as the second century BCE. The sculptured decoration on the tower 
shows the eight winds personified as winged men; “Anemo/’. 
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him. The man took one garment off, then another, until he was completely undressed. 


Boreas was associated with horses. He was said to have fathered twelve colts—after taking 
the form of a stallion—to the mares of Erichthonius, King of Troy. These mares were said 
to be able to run across a field of grain without trampling the plants. On the tower sculp- 
tures he is sided by the bearded Skiron, the northwest wind, who carries a pot with ashes 
and who blows his winds from the Scironian rocks. Homer refers to Boreas and Skiron as 
“the two winds that blow from Thrace: the latter announcing the former”. 


In mythology Boreas and his brothers, Zéphyros and Notos, are sons of the Titan Astraeus 
and of Eds, the Goddess of Dawn. Boreas abducted Oreithyia from the banks of the Ilisus 
in Attica. She was the daughter of king Erekhtheus and had several children with him.** 
Their daughter Chione, goddess of snow, married with Poseidon. 


Their second daughter Cleopatra was married to Phineus, the king of Thrace who would 
be blinded by his second wife—only to become a see-er. This Phineus was harassed by the 
Harpies, who took to the habit of stealing or fouling his meals. The two sons of Boreas, 
Zetes and Calais, the so-called Boreads, where in the crew of the Argo as Argonauts. When 
they passed by Thrace on their way to Colchis, they helped their brother-in-law Phineus 
by chasing away the Harpies. Eumolpus, another son of Boreas and Oreithyia, supported 
the residents of Eleusis in their fight against Athens. 


Next is Zéphyros—carrying flowers in a garment—announcing spring and promising a safe 
return home, when it is gifted to you by Aeolus. Zéphyros was married to Podarge, the 
Harpy who gave birth to the two horses of Achilles, Xanthus and Balius: 


“To Zéphyros, Fumigation from Frankincense. Sea-born, aerial, blowing from the west, 
sweet Breezes (Aurai), who give to wearied labor rest. Vernal and grassy, and of murmur- 
ing sound, to ships delightful through the sea profound; for these, impelled by you with 
gentle force, pursue with prosperous fate their destined course. With blameless gales re- 
gard my suppliant prayer, Zéphyros unseen, light-winged, and formed from air.”** 


The next inmage—Figure 3:2—shows Lips, furthest to the left. He was named after the coast 
of Libya and holds the curved sternpost decoration [aphlaston] of a ship. He represents 
prosperity, but if the wind called Lips strikes the budding vines too early in the season, it 
blights their buds.* 


To the right of him is Notos, who brings strong winds in spring and autumn: he empties 
an amphora. Euros, furthest to the right, keeps his garment well closed, seeking protection 
against the elements: 


83 The political content associated with the marriage of Boreas and Oreithyia is discussed on page 135. The 
temple of Boreas at Artemision is discussed on page 145. 

84 Orphic Hymn 81 to Zéphyros. According to Ovid, Zéphyros was married to the (earth-) nymph Chloris who 
is now called “Flora”: her lips breathe spring roses. [Ovid, Fasti 5. 195 ff] 

85 Pausanias, Description of Greece 2. 34. 2. 
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“To Notos, Fumigation from Frankincense. Wide-coursing gales, who’s lightly leaping feet 
with rapid wings the air’s wet bosom beat, approach, benevolent, swift-whirling powers, 
with humid clouds the principles of showers; for showery clouds are portioned to your 
care, to send on earth from all-surrounding air. Hear, blessed |makar] power, these holy 
rites attend, and fruitful rains on earth all-parent send.”*° 


Figure 3:2 - Lips, Notos and Euros as depicted on the Aerides, Athens. 


Apheliotes, “From the Sun”, is the southeast wind that carries fruit. The last detail of the 
Wind Tower in Athens shows Kaikias, the north-east wind, holding a shield partly filled 
with hailstones. 


3.2. Phorcys, Proteus and Nereus 


Have the temperament of a complex octopus, 
who always looks like whatever rock he has just clung to. 
Now be like this; then, at another time, become someone else in your coloring.*" 


In the Mycenaean heroic age the importance of the Minoan sea goddesses suffered from 
serious deflation, while male Mycenean gods like Halios géron (the “Old Man of the Sea”), 
Nereus, Proteus, Triton, Poseidon—and even Aegeus after whom the Aegean Sea is 
named—became more and more prominent.®* To carve the dominance of the male gods in 


86 Orphic Hymn 82 to Notos. The word used for blessed, is “makar’. It appears in Longer forms in “Islands of 
the Blessed” [Nésoi Makardn] and in the name of a female hero called Makaria, meaning ‘the Holy One. The 
latter was the virgin daughter of Héraklés who willingly offered herself as a human sacrifice to save Athens. 
[Nagy, G. 2015] 

87 Theognis of Megara 214-217. 

88 Néreus is derived from néein: swimming. In the Athenocentric tradition, the Aegean Sea was named after 
the eponymous King Aegeus who threw himself into the sea while witnessing the return of the Theseus’ 
ships and thinking that his son was dead. In another tradition the Aegean Sea was named after Aegaeon, 
the god of the storms. Originally a Local Attic daemon, Aegeus had been degraded to a “hero” when Poseidon 
became superior to him. Lastly the name of the sea may be explained term from the aigds (goat) in which 
a “goat sea” is the lively expression for the bumpy sea that is the Aegean Sea. 
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stone, the Mycenaean structured their theogony in such a way that the gods were fathers 
and the goddesses were daughters.*? 


Halios géron, the old man of the sea, is a legendary sea-king who, personified by Phorcys, 
was the father of the sea-nymph Thoosa, who gave birth to Polyphemus, the savage man- 
eating Cyclops. If we add that he also fathered Scylla and Charybdis, then you may have 
the picture.”? The Homeric tradition chose to name the sheltered bay where Odysseus 
found his home-shore, after this watery king: 


“Now there is in the locale |démos] of Ithaca a haven of Phorcys, the Old One of the sea 
[hdlios géron], which lies between two points that break the line of the sea and shut the 
harbor in. These shelter it from the storms of wind and sea that rage outside, so that, 
when once within it, a ship may lie without being even moored.”*! 


In this passage, the word used for “sea” is hals, meaning sea, but generally near-shore 
shallow water, indicating that Phorcys’ particular sphere of influence is the littoral zone.” 
This is also indicated by his parentage: Phorcys is the son of Pontos and Earth, so it pos- 
sibly makes sense that he is more closely related to the shoreline than, say, the daughters 
of Nereus and his wife Doris, who was a daughter of Okeands.” Hesiod calls Phorcys 
“agenor”; brave and manly: bold and proud in both good and bad sense. 


Not only Phorcys, but also Nereus and Proteus are referred to as “Old Man of the Sea”. All 
these three Old Men were shapeshifters and slippery as seafood.** What follows is the 
story in which Menelaos tells Telemachos how he was informed by Eidothea on the tricks 
that the old man Proteus was going to play on him. 


“First, he, Proteus, will look over all his seals, and count them; then, when he has seen 
them and tallied them on his five fingers, he will go to sleep among them, as a shepherd 
among his sheep. The moment you see that he is asleep seize him; put forth all your 
strength and hold him fast, for he will do his very utmost to get away from you. He will 
turn himself into every kind of creature that goes upon the earth and will become also both 
fire and water; but you must hold him fast and grip him tighter and tighter, till he begins 


89 Compare how Athena was born from the head of her father, Zeus. Aeschylus confirms this misogynistic 
plot by having Apollo say: “a father can exist without a mother. A witness is here at hand, the child of 
Olympian Zeus, who was not nurtured in the darkness of a womb, and she is such a seedling as no goddess 
could produce”. [Oresteia, The Eumenides 664] 

°° The Phorcides (the daughters of Phorcys) may refer to the Graeae, the Gorgons, and Scylla and Charybdis, 
all daughters of Phorcys and Kété. 

*1 Homeric Odyssey 13.93-103. 

*2 The noun hals is one of the words for “sea”. Usually it refers to the shallower water near the shore. It can 
also mean “salt”. The adjective form is hdlios. 

%3 In the Homeric /liad, Halios gérén appears as the father of Thetis and the Nereids, but he is not explicitly 
equated with Nereus until Hesiod. [Homeric /liad 1.358; 538 - 556; 18.141; 20.107; 24.562; Odyssey 24.58] 
*4 “I can add colors to the chameleon, change shapes with Proteus for advantages, and set the murderous 
Machiavel to school.” Shakespeare’s Gloucester, later Richard III, in Henry VI. 
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to talk to you and comes back to what he was when you saw him go to sleep.” 


Menelaos educates Telemachus in the Eidothean-Menelean act of binding shapeshifting 
“Protean” words.” Proteus can foretell the future, but he will change his shape to avoid 
having to. He will answer only to someone who can capture him. 


The meaning sous-jacent (underlying) may be that Menelaos prepared Telemachos for the 
return of his father, Odysseus, who was famous for having a way with words himself.”° His 
introduction into word-play reads as a prelude to the stories that Telemachus will have to 
hear after he returns home.”’ When Odysseus, our ultimate identity-shifter, comes home 
at Ithaca, it may have been a meaningful warning to his son Telemachos that Odysseus 
landed in the bay of Phorcys; one of the Old Men of the Sea, and according to Ovid a 
Protean character: 


“Hero, there are those who, once changed in form, retain that transformation: there are 
others who can transmute into many shapes: you, for instance, Proteus, inhabitant of the 
earth-encircling sea. A moment ago, they saw you as a young man, then as a lion: now as 
a raging boar, then as a serpent, they fear to touch and, in a moment, horns revealed you 
as a bull. Often you might have appeared as a stone, often, also, as a tree: sometimes, you 
formed the likeness of running water, and became a river: sometimes fire, water’s oppo- 

Site, ?° 


The west pediment of the Old Temple of Athena shows a triple-bodied Proteus: three 
winged and bearded male figures.” His three bodies are braided from the waist down, 
transforming into the twisting tail of a snake.'© Their heads are almost identical, but each 
figure holds a different attribute in his right hand (see Figure 3:3). 


The first holds a bird, the second a stream of water, the third a flame, the water’s opposite. 
The silhouette fits conveniently into the narrowing height of the pediment and is sym- 
metrical with the left side of the pediment which shows the snakelike body and Medusa- 
like grin of the Triton, battled by Heraklés in his eleventh labor. During this fight, also the 
triton tried to escape by transforming himself into water and fire, and then into a variety 
of beasts. 


°5 “A word means just what | chose it to mean-neither more nor less.” Protean words by Lewis Carroll’s 
Humpty-Dumpty. 

%6 Homeric Odyssey 4.410-420. Eidothea: “the knowing goddess”. 

7 Protean lies: “the many ways to disguise character and identity’. 

% Ovid, Metamorphoses 8.728-37. 

°° The Old Temple on the Acropolis is described on page 182. 

100 The sculpture of Proteus is kept at the Acropolis-Museum, Athens. 
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Figure 3:3 - Triple-bodied Proteus figure on the west pediment of the Old Temple of Athena. 


Shape-shifting was not exclusively male behavior: there is the story of how silver- 
footed Thetis metamorphosed into various other forms after Zeus and Poseidon arranged 
her marriage to Peleus. The shapeshifting of Thetis was invited by the other party; let’s 
call it “interaction of behavior”. We invite the shapeshifting of the other party by our own 
behavior and vice versa. 


A lover of the world. 
She spreads her wings. 
And she’s free. 
She’s a quicksilver girl. 
She’s seen every branch. 
On the tree.'°! 


101 Miller, S. 1968, Quicksilver Girl. 
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3.3. The Byblos ship 


Lyric nightingale, 
on a night like this, by the shore of Proteus, 
the Spartan slave-girls heard you and began their lament, 
and among them—who would have believed it?—Helen! 


“Helen”, by George Seferis.!” 


In the Sparta of the Greek heroic age it was en vogue to show off with luxury goods that 
were imported from Egypt. We know this from the Spartan queen Helen, the wife of Men- 
elaos, who received fashionable presents from the Egyptian king of Thebes, Polybos, and 
his wife Alkandra.!°> When Helen is visited at her home by Telemachos, Homer offers us 
a view on the interior of her palace: 


“Helen came down from her high-vaulted and perfumed room, looking as lovely as Arte- 
mis of the golden distaff herself. Adraste brought her a seat, Alkippe a soft woolen rug, 
while Phylo fetched her silver work-box which Alkandra wife of Polybos had given her. 

Polybos lived in Egyptian Thebes; he gave Menelaos two baths, both of pure silver, two tri- 

pods, and ten talents of gold; besides all this, his wife gave Helen some beautiful presents, 

to wit, a golden distaff, and a silver work-box that ran on wheels, with a gold band round 
the top of it.” 1 


Egypt was famous for her prosperity, literally for her flesh pots. The country exported 
grain, wine, oil, linen, leather, papyrus, and glassware. It was a transit area for products 
from east Africa and India, such as spices and war elephants. The abundance of the Egyp- 
tian empire is conveyed on the floor mosaic in Figure 3:4, which has the Nile as the center 
part.!% 


A cabin boat sails through an imaginary Egyptian landscape. The stem of the cabin boat 
is ornamented with horse-shaped protome. The prow of this hippos thalamegos may have 
been decorated with an oculus: “The Eye of Horus”. The arched roof of the cabin is covered 
with tiles, suggesting that the size of the superstructure may be significant. The stern 
curves forward and the umbel in which it ends, develops into a beautiful, curved, shape, 
representing the bud of a lotus flower, or is it the umbel of a papyrus plant? 


Hunters have their eye fixed on the hippopotamus—their envisaged prey. Fishers are 


102 Seferis, G. 1995. In poetry the words “by the shore of Proteus” may indicate the elusive character of the 
matter. 

103 The Greeks say she went to Troy, but according to the Spartans—who always remain laconic—she never 
went to Troy; that was a phantom, an empty tunic. See page 123, for the interpretation of Euripides, in his 
tragedy “Helen”. 

104 Homeric Odyssey 4.120-134. The name Polybos derives from poly- (“many”) and bous (“cow, beef”) So the 
name Polybos means: “he who owns many cattle”. 

15 Detail from a first-century BCE floor mosaic, the original of which is kept at Praeneste (Palestrina), 431 
x 585 cm, Italy, Museo Archeologico Nazionale de Palestrina. 
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working a net while oarsmen row the boat. A helmsman works the two rudder-oars.! 
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Figure 3:4 - Egyptian Nile boat (first century BCE). 


A further idea on the wealth and maritime power of the Bronze Age Egyptian Empire may 
be given by the heritage of Queen Hatshepsut, the Foremost of Noble Ladies and fifth 
pharaoh of the Eighteenth Dynasty (1507-1458 BCE). Hatshepsut encouraged interna- 
tional trade and operated a class of seagoing ships that is known as the Byblos ships. The 
name of this type of ship was based on the trade on which these ships were most com- 
monly run, which was the transport of high quality timber from Byblos to Egypt. An artist 
impression representing the Byblos ship is shown in Figure 3:5 below. 
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Figure 3:5 - Egyptian seagoing vessel (c. 1500-600 BCE). 


The sail was hung from a yard—a spar along the head of the sail. A second spar, the boom, 
would hold the foot of the sail. The material of the sail, papyrus [byblos], was not strong 
enough to carry the weight of the boom, and for that reason also the boom was suspended 


106 “The skdphos thalamegos, or hippos thalamegos, depicted in the Nile mosaic is a luxurious vessel, probably 
royal, sailing on the Nile and used for hippopotamus hunting in the Nile Delta, as part of the games held 
during the flood festival. [Friedman, Z. 2015]. See also footnote 484. 
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from several lifts. The sail was set and reefed by lifting and lowering of the yard. 


A hogging truss, supported by forked stanchions, connected bow and stern and served to 
absorb the longitudinal bending moments induced by the overhang of the fore- and aft- 
bodies of the ship. On some of the Greek Geometric vases, lines have been drawn that 
could be interpreted as hogging trusses: the fifty-oared, long-ships could not be built 
without them, because the overhanging extremities would have exerted undue longitudi- 
nal strain on the keel. Much later, in Classic Greece, this technique was refined into the 
hupozomata; cables that were rigged along the centerline of a trireme, from the forward 
to the aft extremity and just below the main beams. See Figure 3:6.!%” 
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Figure 3:6 - Ship sailing for Punt (relief from the temple of Queen Hatshepsut). 
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In the description at page 195, Thucydides mentions that vessels of Corcyra (ancient 
Corfu) had to be undergirded to make them seaworthy and ready for battle. The Byblos 
ships were built in such a way that they could be dismantled and transported over land. 


Apart of trade along the Syro-Canaanite littoral, Queen Hatshepsut also organized Red 
Sea expeditions, operating Byblos ships in trade missions to Somalia. These missions 
meant to exchange Egyptian goods for gold, myrrh and ivory, live trees in baskets, ebony, 
short-horned cattle, and animal skins, but also for “natives and their children”. The ships 
loaded goods in the Land of Punt, a mythical land in the Horn of Africa, for transport 
towards Thebes, the ancient capital of Egypt which is nowadays known as Luxor. The 
transports passed through the Red Sea until they were discharged for further transport 
over land and reloaded into river ships that brought the valuable cargo to Thebes. Here 
the transport ended in festivity, delivering the Puntian trade and tribute to the Egyptian 
royalty. 


The fishes on the relief swim from left to right, except the sepia, or squid. It suggests that 
the artist may even have never seen the sea: he was handed over drawings of the ship and 


107 “For this light is the belt of heaven, and holds together the circle of the universe, like the under-girders 
[hupozoma] of a trireme.” [Plato, Politeia. b.10] 
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the fish and applied the lines into his engravings. As he could recognize neither the fore 
nor the aft of the squids, he made them swim into the wrong direction. 


The Byblos ships also crossed the Red Sea for destination Eilat, in the Gulf of Aqaba. There 
they loaded bitumen, copper, carved amulets, naphtha, and other goods that were trans- 
ported over sea and over land to Thebes. 


In c. 450 BCE, Herodotus visits Egypt, and describes in detail the remarkable construction 
of a local type of ship; the bdris. Egypt was destitute of proper ship's timber [xyla néia], 
hence the bdrides were built of acacia wood; a wood that is short and less suitable for boat- 
building.'° The builders of the bdris cut planks two cubits long and arranged them like 
bricks.‘ The construction and structure of the boat was analyzed by Alexander Belov 
(2018), based on the archaeological find of a 90 feet long ship of similar construction. The 
find dates to around 712 to 332 BCE.'!° 


Figure 3:7 - Egyptian funerary river boat." 


108 Noah's ark was built of acacia wood; “gopher wood” [xylon tetragonon, squared timber], Genesis 4.14. 

109 “The boats in which they carry cargo are made of the acacia, which is in form most like to the lotus of 
Cyrene, and its sap is gum. Of this tree they cut logs [xyla, timber] of two cubits length and lay them like 
courses of bricks, and build the boat by making these two-cubit logs fast [gémphos; ‘peg, nail, bond’); to 
long and close-set stakes and having so built they set crossbeams [zygé, crosspiece, pair of timbers] athwart 
and on the logs. They use no ribs. They caulk the seams [harmonia; means of joining, fastening] within with 
byblus. There is one rudder, passing through a hole in the boat’s keel. The mast is of acacia-wood and the 
sails of byblus. These boats cannot move upstream unless a brisk breeze continues; they are towed from 
the bank; but downstream they are thus managed: they have a raft made of tamarisk wood, fastened 
together with matting of reeds, and a pierced stone of about two talents’ weight; the raft is let go to float 
down ahead of the boat, made fast to it by a rope, and the stone is made fast also by a rope to the after 
part of the boat. So, driven by the current, the raft floats swiftly and tows the ‘baris’ (which is the name of 
these boats), and the stone dragging behind on the river bottom keeps the boat’s course straight. There are 
many of these boats; some are of many thousand talents’ burden.” [Adapted from Herodotus, The Histories 
2.96] 

0 Belov, A. 2018. 

41 Egyptian funerary river boat. Funerary bark model, 12th dynasty, 1985-1795 BCE, sycamore fig tree, 
British Museum EA 9525. Displayed at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Photograph by courtesy of Héléne 
Emeriaud. 
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3.4 The Improvised craft 


The travelogue of the Homeric Odyssey can be split into four distinctive parts: 1) the de- 
parture from Troy, through the Aegean Sea; 2) the Cyclopeia, which take place in the Mare 
Lybicum, off the northern coast of Africa; 3) the blockage of his return to Ithaca by the 
Sirens, Scylla, Charybdis, Hélios Hyperion and Kalypso; and 4) the period on Scheria and 
the return to Ithaca. During all this time, Odysseus is the “versatile [polutropos] man, who 
in very many ways veers from his path and wanders off far and wide, after he had destroyed 
the sacred citadel of Troy. Many different cities of many different people did he see, get- 
ting to know different ways of thinking [noos]”.!” 


By the end of the third phase, the story leads Odysseus to the location that is farthest 
away from Delphi, the navel of the world [omphalos gés]. This far-away concept location— 
which the Odyssey describes as “the navel of the sea” [omphalos thaldssés|—is marked by 
the island Ogygia; an imagined location that is antipodal [antipous] to Delphi. Here the 
compass directions meet, as symbolized by a four-fold fountain flowing in four direc- 
tions.!" 


The enormity of the distance between Ogygia and the Greek world is demonstrated to us 
in two parts. Firstly, there is an eighteen-day crossing with an improvised craft from this 
imagined navel of the sea to the idealized world of the Phaeacians. Next there is a dream- 
like one-night passage, from the land of the Phaeacians back to Ithaca. 


In the run-up of the narration of this eighteen-day crossing, the poet takes some time to 
describe to us the construction of an improvised craft [skhedié] that will carry Odysseus 
on his journey. The story tells how Kalypso selects the trees. Odysseus then cuts the trees 
and axes them smooth. He bores holes in them. He configures them into a raft, that is as 
wide as the beam of a large vessel [phortis].''* This last aspect forms the argument of this 
story. Firstly, here is the well-known description of the raft of Odysseus:!5 


“Then, when she had shown him where the best trees grew, Kalypso, shining among 
divinities, went home, leaving him to cut them, which he soon finished doing. He cut 
down twenty trees in all and axed them smooth, squaring them by rule in good skillful 
fashion. Meanwhile, Kalypso—the shining goddess—came back with some augers, so 
he bored holes with them and fitted the timbers together with fasteners [go6mphos; ‘peg, 
nail, bond’] and ropes [harmonia; means of joining, fastening].!° He made the raft 


12 Homeric Odyssey 1.1-3. 

143 “It is an island covered with forest, in the very middle of the sea [omphalds thaldssés], and a goddess 
lives there, daughter of the magician Atlas.” [Homeric Odyssey 1.50-52] 

4 Homeric Odyssey 5.249-250. 

‘5 Plato uses the word skhedié in Phaedo 85C-D: ”...and let this be the raft [skhed/é] upon which he sails 
through life—not without risk, as | admit, if he cannot find some word of the god which will more surely 
and safely carry him”. 

16 When Hesiod talks about ships, he sometimes uses the adjective polugomphos “many-nailed”. Pindar, 
Pythian Ode 4.245-47 (466 BCE) on the use of iron in constructing ships: “...which, in length and breadth, 
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[skhedié] as broad as a skilled shipwright [tekton] makes the surface [édaphos] of a large 
[eurtus] cargo vessel [phortis], and he filed a raised half-deck [ikria] on top of the ribs 
[stamines] and ran a gunwale [epikenidessi] all round it.'!’ He also made a mast [hist6s] 
with a yard arm [epikrion] and a rudder [pédalion] to steer with. 


He fenced the improvised craft all round with wicker hurdles as a protection against 
the waves, and then he threw on a quantity of ballast material [yli]. By and by Kalypso, 
the shining goddess, brought him some linen to make the sails [histion], and he made 
these too, excellently, making them fast with braces [hupéra] and brails [kdlos].''* Last 
of all, with the help of levers [mokhl6s], he drew the improvised craft down into the 
water. In four days, he had completed the whole work, and on the fifth shining Kalypso 
sent him from the island after washing him and giving him some clean clothes.”?!!” 


Next, we compare the Homeric description of Odysseus’ skilled carpentry [tektostiné] to 
the techniques and materials used during a recent reconstruction of the Akrotiri Thera 
ship, which is the ship that it is depicted on the fresco of the West House at Santorini.!”° 


This operating replica of the Akrotiri Thera ship was built in the period from 2001 to 2004, 
in the area of the Eastern Venetian dockyards of the old Harbor of Chania, Crete. Experi- 
enced carpenters and shipwrights from Chania participated in the project, which was or- 
ganized under auspices of the Ancient Shipbuilding and Technology Research Institute 
NAUDOMO and the Nautical Museum in Chania. 


The construction of the Minoa began with the selection of 20 cypress trees: the length of 
the highest trees, 22-24 m, determining the length of the envisaged ship. Local ship- 
wrights axed them smooth and squared them by rule in good skillful fashion. Holes were 
drilled into the cypress logs with augers. A 22-meter-long cypress trunk was then selected 
to form the keel [trdpis] and was bent into the desired shape [idea], using cable pull and 
heat. 


exceeded a fifty-oared ship, wrought by iron-nailing blows”. This iron could refer to either hammer or nails. 
John F. Coates, in his research paper on the building of the trireme Olympias says that iron nails were used. 
He describes how metal spikes were driven and clenched over. Spikes were of copper that was slowly 
superseded by iron from about the third century. [Coates, J.F. 1990] 

117 Edaphos: surface; the developed surface from side to side, measured over the frames of the ship. 

118 Brails; the lines for lowering or reefing the sail. The sails were rigged like window blinds: letting out full 
sails was done by slackening off on every brail. The brails [kdlos] were made fast to the foot of the sail and 
were rigged through fairleads along the forward surface of the sail. From there, they were run over the yard 
and to the stern. Using this system, sails could be set and removed. The sails would have been stitched by 
a sail-stitcher [histiorrdphos; “a rhapsodist of sails”], an occupation which Aristophanes in his comedy 
Women at the festival, line 935, made synonym to a “cheating fellow”. 

19 Homeric Odyssey 5.241-264. 

120 See the Figures on pages 13, 14, 37, and 53. 
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Figure 3:8 - The Akrotiri Thera ship as depicted on the fresco at Santorini. 
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Figure 3:9 - The Minoa sailing through the Chania old Harbor, Crete. 


The halved tree trunks were then laid out and put side by side. They were lashed with 
ropes to form a “raft”; the width of the raft equaling the developed length from side to 
side, measured over the frames of the ship. 


With pulleys the sides of the raft were pulled up, thus creating a semi-cylindrical body, 
which was tightened with ropes. This way the makers realized the intended shape of the 
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large vessel. 


They fitted the ribs to the inside of the hull form and made a half-deck on top of it. A 
hogging truss, the “hupozoma”, was rigged from end to end along the middle line of the 
hull, to resolve the longitudinal strength issues that are inherent to the design of a ship 
with large overhang fore and aft. Next, determining the shape of the gunwale 
[epikenidessi] was based upon a review of illustrations of the Akrotiri Thera ship, and as- 
sessing these drawings from a local shipbuilder’s point of view. Following the conclusions 
of this research, the gunwale was envisaged as a frame in the shape of the letter “A”; an 
“A-frame” (Figure 3:11). 


rT08 Bixoroynpévwy Kopyiov 
The bisected trunks are laid down 


Figure 3:11 - Schematic of the A-frame being placed and tightened at the stern. 


The application of the A-frame widens the aftbody and adds structural strength, allowing 
the file of thole pins [kleides] to be extended further aft. For this purpose, two trunks of 
selected cypress were installed alongside the railing of the ship, their tips joined at the 
bow. Further towards aft, the two trunks form part of the secure handrail. In the stern a 
thwart beam [epikarsios], perpendicular to the two trunks of cypress, creates the bracket 
of the letter “A”. Furthest aft, the trunks bend towards each other and gradually tighten 
the free ends of the “A”, which now protrude behind the hull. 
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The tightening of the ends of A-frame results in the characteristic pointed protrusion 
[émbolos] behind the stern as we know it from the Akrotiri Thera ship and the Polygnotus 
ship (see Figure 13:4).17! 


They installed a mast with a yard arm and two rudder-oars to steer with. Furthermore, 
they placed seats for eleven pairs of rowers and a box structure in the middle of the ship 
to house the rectangular sail when the ship is not at sea.!”” Lastly, at the stern, an open 
cabin was built. The entire hull was made watertight using traditional caulking methods. 
Firstly, the gaps between the trunks were stuffed with ropes soaked in a mixture of beef 
fat and resin. After that, the entire hull was sealed with a white fabric impregnated with 
the same mixture. The fabric was then decorated with drawings in the Minoan style. 


I wonder, when Homer describes to us the construction of an “improvised craft”, does he 
give us a glimpse at the Minoan predecessor of the ancient ship of Central Greece? The 
construction was completed with a name-giving ceremony that took place on December 
1st, 2003. In 2004, the year of the Olympic Games in Athens, the Minoa sailed to Piraeus 
to bring olive branches to honor the winners of the Marathon run at the Olympics. To- 
gether with the Eleutheria, a replica of the Kyrenia ship, she belonged to the escort of the 
Athenian trireme Olympias.!”* All three ships could be visited at the exhibition of recon- 
structed ancient ships. 


121 Fmbolos: anything pointed so as to be easily thrust in. In ships of war: the beak-shaped ram of a ship; 
“that what causes an emboly”. See Figure 13:6 and Figure 18:2. 

122 “When they had come inside the harbor they furled the sails and laid them in the ship’s hold; they 
slackened the forestays, lowered the mast into its place.” [Homeric /liad 1.464] 

123 Olympias: “Ship of the Olympic Games”. 
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4 The Modeled ship 


4.1 The gift of Kinyras 


There is a story of Cypriotic terracotta modelled ships that starts with the introduction of 
Kinyras, a King of Cyprus. His roots are in Cilicia, Phoenicia, or Syria. At the time of his 
rule, Cyprus had closer ties to those areas than it did to the Greek speaking world. Kinyras 
was renowned for his wealth, which was said to surpass the wealth of Midas and Kroisos. 
He was a cherished priest of the sea goddess Aphrodite and he started the copper and 
metallurgical traditions on Cyprus.!* His name may be connected to that of a musical 
instrument, a harp named kinnor, which completes the image of a lyre-playing, temple- 
building priest-king with Phoenician roots, possibly embodying various historical figures 
into one mythological person.!% During the formative stage of Homeric poetry, King 
Kinyras was already established as the central cult hero of Cyprus. 


Like so many of these legendary kings, however, his luck turned sour. A catastrophe kept 
alive for us by Ovid, tells how Kinyras, now at older age, was unwittingly seduced by his 
own daughter Myrrha. To escape her father’s anger, she begged the gods to metamorphose 
her into the myrrh tree. Nine months later, the transformed Myrrha would be feeding her 
baby Adonis with her sappy tears.!”° 


One version of the lost epic Cypria is said to narrate how King Kinyras donates a fleet of 
50 ships to Agamemnon. This armada was to support the transport of the Greek army to 
the ship station at Troy.'?7 Agamemnon’s fleet eventually counted 29 contingents under 
46 captains, accounting for a total of 1,186 ships. But none of them from Cyprus. What 
went wrong? Did Kinyras break his promise? The great Kinyras, similar in importance to 
Agamemnon, did not break his promise to contribute ships against Troy. His gift—given 
within the tradition of gift-giving that characterizes Great Kingship—consisted of one 
full-scale ship and a fleet of forty-nine Cypriotic terracotta modelled ships: 


“Menelaos went with Odysseus and Talthybios to Kinyras in Cyprus and tried to persuade 
him to join the battle. But he (Kinyras) made a gift of a breastplate for Agamemnon, who 
was not present; and vowing to send fifty ships, he sent one, which the son of Mygdalion 

commanded. And molding the rest out of clay, he launched them into the sea.” '8 


14 Franklin, J.C. 2016. 

125 Ibid. Compare Hebrew kinndr, the lyre famous as the instrument of King David. 

126 “The royal Kinyras was sprung from her; and if he had been father of no child, might well have been 
accounted fortunate—but | must sing of horrible events—avoid it daughters! Parents! Shun this tale!” 
[Ovid, Metamorphoses 10.298-302] 

227 The temporary ship station of the Achaeans at Troy, the naustathmon, was the beach west of where the 
river Scamander flowed into the Bay of Troy. [Strabo 13.1.31-32 C595, Nagy, G. 2010 p154]. The Scamander 
would eventually be filled with corpses and appear in human form to rebuke Achilles for this pollution. 
This battle between hero and river [mache parapotamios] would be won by Achilles, but not without some 
help of the gods. [Homeric /liad 21.200 - 283] 

%8 Anollodorus, Epitome 3.9, Eustathios ad Homeric /liad 11.20. 
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Eventually Kinyras lost his fortune and was—cursed by Agamemnon-driven from power 
by the Greeks. As said, the most famous goddess of Cyprus, “Aphrodisia”, is Aphrodite. At 
the end of his life, Kinyras was buried in the great Cyprian sanctuary [hieron] that he had 
built for her. Sophocles, one of the three Attic tragedians whose plays survived, writes 
about Aphrodite as follows: 


Children, the Cyprian is certainly not only the Cyprian 
But she is a being of many names. 
She is Hades. She is immortal life. 
She is mad insanity. She is desire undiluted. 
She is lamentation. In her is everything 
Earnest, peaceful, all that leads to violence 
She seeps into the organs of everything 
In which life resides. Who is ever sated by the goddess? 
She enters the fishes’ swimming race, 
She is in the four-limbed tribe on the land 
And guides her wing among the birds. 


Among beasts, mortals, among the gods above. 
Whom of the gods has she not thrown three times? 
If it is right for me—if it is right to speak the truth, 

She rules Zeus’ chest without a spear or iron 
The Cyprian certainly cuts short 
All the best plans of humans and gods.'”° 


Another poem, a prayer to Aphrodite by Sappho—famous for her poems and her lovers' 
leap at Cape Lefkada: 


You with pattern-woven flowers, immortal Aphrodite, 
child of Zeus, weaver of wiles, I implore you, 
do not devastate with aches and sorrows, 
Mistress, my heart! 
But come here, if ever at any other time 
hearing my voice from afar, 
you heeded me, and leaving the palace of your father, 
golden, you came, 
having harnessed the chariot; and you were carried along by beautiful 
swift sparrows over the dark earth, 
swirling with their dense plumage from the sky through the 
midst of the aether, 
and straightaway they arrived...'*° 


229 Sophocles, fr. 941, Sententiae Antiquae. 
150 Sappho 1, Prayer to Aphrodite. 
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Foam-sprung Aphrodite (Aphrogenia) had the largest number of epithets related to the 
sea: Anadyomene (as having risen from the water), Euploia (good sailing), Pontia (of the 
open sea), Limenia (of the harbor) and Pelagia (of the sea). The seafoam [aphros] from 
which she was born, was an organic mold that evolved into the foam as you see it on milk. 
This foam then took the form of a sea-mist: a thin low cloud drifting from the sea onto 
the land, from which then Aphrodite emerged. !*! 


The myth narrates how from all the prehistoric chaos of fight, mayhem and mutilation— 
as from out of an organic foam—suddenly something arose that was beautiful, lovely, and 
there to stay till the end of time. 


Figure 4:1 - The Birth of Aphrodite. 


Other Grecophone storytelling about Cyprus tells us about the stop of Paris and Helen at 
Sidon when en-route to Troy,'*” and about the post-Troy wanderings of Menelaos, which 
took him to Cyprus and Phoenicia and to the Egyptian people.!*° 


Teucer, the half-brother of Ajax, became the legendary founder of the city of Salamis, 
which he named after his home town near Athens. There he had not been allowed to stay, 


151 Hesiod’s Theogony 195-98. Compare the foam [aphros] on the mouth of the boy in Luke 9:39. Compare 
the sea foam [halos achné] with the notion of a fresh wildness (see also footnote 809). 

132 Proclus’ Summary of the Cypria, attributed to Stasinus of Cyprus. [CHS 2013, The Epic Cycle. Homeric Iliad 
6.289-292. Herodotus, The Histories 2.116.1-2.117.1] 

133 Proclus’ Summary of the Nostoi, attributed to Agias of Trozen. [CHS 2013, The Epic Cycle] 
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being judged guilty of negligence for not bringing the body, or armor, of Ajax back with 
him from Troy.'** Another Greek hero, Agapenor, the leader of the Arcadians in the Trojan 
War, on his return from Troy, was cast by a storm on the coast of Cyprus, where he 
founded the town of Paphos.!%° 


4.2 The honeycomb boat of Hodigitria 


The terracotta model of a thirty-oared merchant ship found at the Hodigitria monastery 
has a hull that is almost completely covered with a ceramic piece of honeycomb.!* In side- 
view the small boat shows the four pods on which it stands. It strengthens the idea that 
this type of form served as a votive, or as the container of a votive. 


In its votive function, the honey serves the idea of food for the deceased while on his 
voyage to the Elysian Fields. Or maybe it tells us something about how the afterlife was 
considered; sweet as honey? Christos Boulotis describes the model in his presentation 
titled “Greece and the Sea”.!*’ The physical model is kept at the Archaeological Museum 
of Chania, Crete. 
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Figure 4:2 - The honeycomb boat of Hodigitria. 


154 “For who does not know how Teucer, the founder of our race, taking with him the ancestors of the rest 
of our people, came hither overseas and built for them a city and portioned out the land.” [Isocrates Niocles 
or the Cyprians 3.28, translated by George Norlin]. “This he (= Euagoras, King of Cyprus) did as an Athenian 
whose ancestry connected him with Salamis, for he traced his pedigree back to Teukros and the daughter 
of Kinyras.” [Pausanias, Description of Greece 1.3.2] 

155 “Agapenor, the son of Ankaios, the son of Lycurgus who was king after Ekhemos, led the Arcadians to 
Troy. After the capture of Troy, the storm that overtook the Greeks—on their return home—carried Agapenor 
and the Arcadian fleet to Cyprus, and so Agapenor became the founder of Paphos, and built the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at Palaipaphos (Old Paphos). Up to that time the goddess had been worshipped by the Cyprians 
in the district called Golgi.” [Pausanias, Description of Greece 8.5.2] 

156 Province of Herakleion, Crete. 

157 Delivorrias, A. et al. 1987. 
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4.3. The sarcophagus of Agia Triada 


A rich image of how a noble deceased Minoan receives his gifts is shown on the limestone 
sarcophagus of Agia Triada (see Figure 4:3).'5°* The sacred tree and the stepped shrine tell 
us about the character of the event. The first gift in line is the model of a boat, without 
mast, without oars. Is it possible that the honeycomb boat had a similar function? Does 
the votive indicate that the person was connected to the sea? The metaphor of the ship 
must have been powerful, also considering that the ship was a symbol in the system of 
Bronze Age Cretan hieroglyphs.!*° 


Figure 4:3 - The sarcophagus of Agia Triada. 


Another ship model associated with funerary rituals is shown in Figure 4:4. This double- 
ended model is decorated with ram’s heads. The model is connected with the funerary 
rituals of the Etruscans, who from around 750 BCE started to bury their dead in extended 
trench graves (tombe a fossa). The chamber tomb was a complete “home” for the departed, 
first above, and later below the ground, usually decorated with frescoes. 


Figure 4:4 - Model of a boat decorated with ram’s heads (Etruscan, c. 650 BCE).'*° 


158 Sarcophagus of Agia Triada. Crete 1370-1300 BCE. Heraklion Archaeological Museum, Crete. 
139 Younger, J.G. 2005, illustration of Symbol 040. 
“0 Terracotta c. 650 BCE, Allard Pierson Museum, Amsterdam, inventory number 13.3099. 
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4.4  Burna light for Athena 


A small-scale ship model that was found in the Erechtheion temple at the Acropolis of 
Athens is represented in Figure 4:5. It is not only a modelled ship but also a bronze 
lamp.'4! The model may have been produced in the period before the second invasion of 
Greece, somewhere between 500 and 480 BCE.'” On the portside of the model is an in 
inscription saying hieron the Athenas; “sacred to Athena”, confirming the name of the di- 
vinity to whom the votive was directed. 


A quite blunt cutwater [steira] projects forward of the bow of the model. The top contour 
of the cutwater slopes down. In front of the fenced forecastle is the nozzle from where the 
lamp was lighted. The sides of the ship show engraved lines, probably following the align- 
ment of the hull planking. A decorative fendering of braided rope follows the topline of 
the sides of the ship and the aft contour of the forecastle. Both the contour of the bow and 
the rope decoration suggest that the model represents a ceremonial ship; possibly this 
small-scale model represents the early Panathenaic ship, rather than a warship? !° 


Figure 4:5 - Ship model from the Erechtheion, Athens Acropolis. 


In top-view the model shows two thwart beams [epikarsios] which divide the model in a 
forebody [prora], a midship section with the rowers section [eiresia], and an aftbody [prum- 
nos]. The transverse protrusions in the aftbody are the pivoting points for the double rud- 
der-oars [pédalion]. They are local appendages, not connected by a through-beam, which 
suggests that they were not intended to absorb large side-forces. In the middle of the 
midship section, there are traces of a socket [histopéde] for fixing the mast. The stern-deck 
is fitted with two handrails, each supported by a stanchion at the forward end. The bird 


141 Wachsmann, S. 2012. Ridder, A. de, 1896, nr. 425. Morrison, J.S., Williams, R.T. 1968, 179 pl. 27b. 
142 The model (0.07 x 0.29 m) is kept at the National Archaeological Museum of Athens as No. 7038. 
M43 For more details about the Panathenaic ship, see page 187f. 
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head shaped bifurcation of the stern post curves forward, giving the boat her characteris- 
tic scorpion-like contour. 


Was the model a votive offering to the goddess Athena? Probably, because had it been 
offered—ex voto—by a grateful ship’s captain, then it would have been dedicated to Posei- 
don rather than to Athena. 


4.5 The spectator on the aft deck 


A clay model found in a tomb [mnéma] at Amathos tells us the story of a man who com- 
fortably sits against the sternpost of his ship without a helm [péddlion]. He has a clear 
vision over the well-built ship and where it is going to.“ The ship is a theoris built to take 
a sacred delegate outside of his own territory.!** Central in this modeled scene of a theoria 
is the figure of a spectator who looks both with his eyes and with his mind. He is a state 
pilgrim [theoros] and we do not know what his role, his activities, will be, both on the 
journey and at the sanctuary where he is going to. He is the Homeric pilot who is lost at 
sea and finally finds his bearings and reaches home. He directs not only the ship but also 
the community that is the ship. Metaphorically, the helmsman [kubernétés] is the gover- 
nor who directs the ‘ship of state’.'*° 


Figure 4:6 - Single figure who sits back against the railing of the poop-deck. 


An indicator [séma] for the meaning of the clay model represented in Figure 4:6 may be 
the absence of rowers, or sails. The ship moves by the power of thought and observation 
of the helmsman who does not even have to touch the rudder, but keeps his arms resting 


4 The Cesnola Collection, Ancient Art from Cyprus, No. 2127. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
45 Rutherford, |. 2014. 

446 “The Ship of State” is a metaphor put forth by Plato in VI of the Republic (488e-89d). In the British TV 
series Yes, Minister, Sir Humphrey Appleby points out that “the Ship of State is the only ship that leaks from 
the top”. 
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on the gunwales.!*” Odysseus, when talking about the Phaeacians, says: “They are a sea- 
faring folk, and sail the seas by the grace of Poseidon in ships that glide along like thought, 
or as a bird in the air”. 


Alternatively, this helmsman, who looks so balanced [sophron], may have been the keen 
observer who recognizes Dionysus for what he is, and who is therefore saved by the god 
Dionysus himself from being transformed into a dolphin: 


“Meanwhile the steersman took note right away .... As for the steersman - he (Dionysus) 
took pity on him, holding him back from leaping overboard. He (Dionysus) caused it to 
happen that the steersman became the most blessed of all men.” !” 


The deep and rounded model of a hull shows a transverse beam protruding from the stern 
quarters of the ship. The extremities of the beam [zygé] are the pivoting points of the rud- 
der-oars [pédadlion]. They accommodate the catheads [epotides] for the pennants which are 
used to control the tillers [oidklon] of these quarter rudders. There is a similar transverse 
beam with catheads in the forebody of the ship. In combination with sheaves [ploki] and a 
cat-fall, it forms the tackle with which the ship’s crew can pull a jawed anchor [ankyra|— 
in the process which is called “catting the anchor” —and stow it into a secure position.!*° 


The forestays are always described in the plural form [protonoi], indicating that there is “a 
pair of forestays”. Apollonius of Rhodes describes that there is one on either side of the 
bow, which would allow them to absorb some side-forces too. The forward catheads, with 
their robust outboard protrusion, would therefore be the right place for their connection 
to the deck. The aft stays [epitonos] are the standing rigging, tensioned by the running 
rigging which are the forestays. According to Homeric Iliad 1.434, the mast [histos] is let 
down by slackening the forestays, and then settled into the mast crutch [histoddke] which 
consequently must be in the aft of the ship. 


The word for catheads, epotides, is also used for the box-like structures outside of the bul- 
wark, intended for protecting the oars where they pass through the oar ports. Thucydi- 
des describes the modification of cargo ships to warships by reinforcement of the prow 
[prora] and by adding beams extending from both sides of the prow: “the function of these 
epotides being to guard the ship against the strokes of the prow of other ships”.!°! 


Nowadays, however, the term cathead can be used for any box-shaped piece of wood, con- 
sisting of a body and a boss and intended for securing ropes. Considering that the Homeric 
anchor consisted of no more than a stone weight that was lowered from the prow with a 
rope of braided leather, I envisage that the archaic cathead had the functionality of the 


47 “Of all who lived pure, he was purer than a steering-oar, even though the steering-oar is always in the 
sea.” [Soudas 1.30. no. 2810.10f] 

48 Free after Homeric Odyssey 7.34-37. 

49 Homeric Hymn 7 to Dionysus. See Figure 13:5. 

°° Ploki indicates a block with one or more sheaves. Compare the expression “diaploki”: the woven 
connection between rulers and traders. 

>t Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 7.34.6, 7.36.2-6, 7.62.3 
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square block of timber, integrated in the structure of the forebody, as shown on the fore- 
decks of modern caiques. 


On Classic Greek ships, the area in between the fore and aft catheads would be filled in by 
an overhanging platform [thranos], which area was called the parexeiresia, meaning “out- 
side the oars section [eiresia]” .!° 


4.6 Terracotta ship models, Cyprus 


The next ship model, shown in Figure 4:7, is kept at the Thalassa Agia Napa municipal 
Museum at Cyprus. The model represents the form of the vessels which, in the period 
around 600-480 BCE, traded on the southern coast of Cyprus, in the trade between 
Amathos and Egypt. 


Figure 4:7 - Terracotta ship model, Cyprus (600-480 BCE). 


The model is slightly more detailed than the one represented in Figure 4:6 before and 
features a raised and ornamented bow shape. The forebody shows the catheads for the 
ground-tackle, and the middle of the ship as far as the prow [prora] is undecked [asa- 
nidon].'*> Below the bulwarks [pardfragma], ten oar ports have been pierced in the hull, 


152 Based on Morrison, J.S., Coates, J.F., Rankov, N.B. p161. The Greek word parexeiresia suggests some part 
of the ship concerned with pulling the oars [e/res/a] outboard [ex-] and alongside [par-] the hull. Morrison 
et al. mentions it in the context of the oar system of the triérés. 

3 Casson, L. 2014 p151: Undecked: ‘asanidon’. The covered area along either side of the hull is called the 
‘deck’ [katdstroma] or the ‘platform’ [thranos] or the ‘planking’ [sanidomata]. The latter may derive from é 
sanis (genitive sanidos), which means a piece of wood. The letter “a” as first part of the word gives the 
opposite meaning to it; asanidon: without wood. 

Katdstroma: “that which is spread over”: in a ship, the deck. In Thucydides 1.49, the katastrOmata are the 
marines, as opposed to the rowers. 
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both on the portside and on starboard. The aftbody of the model shows again a single 
figure, standing on the poop-deck, not evidently involved in the operation of the ship. 
The width of the poop-deck with epotides exceeds the width of the ship.'* 


For a closer look of the internals of the ship, we may look, in top view, at the terracotta 
model of another twenty-oared merchant ship [eikosoros] from Amathos, Cyprus, dated 
about 750-500 BCE (see Figure 4:8). The ship model is kept in the collection of the British 
Museum. The waterlines of the ship are slender in the forebody and fuller in the aftbody 
which carries a poop-deck. Just visible at the bottom of the ship is the mast step [his- 
topédeé]; a construction into which the heel of the mast [histds] is seated.'°° It is from this 
uncomfortable low viewpoint, the top of the vertical casing that Odysseus watched and 
listened to the Sirens.'*° 


Figure 4:8 - Terracotta model of a merchant ship from Cyprus (c. 750-500 BCE). 


Crossbeams span the deep hull from portside to starboard. The central beam serves to 
transfer the propulsive thrust of the sail system into the structure of the ship. The beam 
is fitted with brackets forming a notch which is centered over the mast step. This notch, 
or mesodme, serves to center the mast over the mast step and to keep it in its upright 
position. The mesodme is open towards the aft and closed towards forward, indicating that 
the mast was lowered in aft direction. 


This agrees with the event of Homeric Odyssey 12.411, in which the mast does not fall 
forward as you would expect on a ship that runs downwind mostly, but towards aft, upon 


454 A poop-deck is an elevated deck that forms the roof of a cabin, or space, built in the rear and ideal for 
observation. 

455 Homeric Odyssey 12.51, 62, 179. 

156 “Have them bind you in the swift ship, hands and feet, upright in the step of the mast [histopédé], and 
have the ends of the ropes be fastened to the mast itself.” [Homeric Odyssey 12.50-51] 
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the head of Baius, the unfortunate helmsman.!*’ Casson describes the mesodme as “a car- 
ling, running fore and aft between two thwarts [epikarsios] amidships, that had a hole or 
notch in it which centered over the mast step”.'** It is also translated as “tie-beam” and 
by others as a “socket in the cross plank” .1*? 


Figure 4:9 shows the mast foot and aftbody of the ninth-century Gokstad Viking ship. The 
aft part of the mast heel is locked into the mast step by a wedge, which indicates that the 
mast of this forty-oared Viking Ship was lowered in a similar way as the mast of the an- 
cient Greek ship, namely by slackening of the forestays and lowering it aft. The Viking 
ship is wider and less deep than the full-block merchant ship from Cyprus, making the 
application of the mesodme impractical. 


Figure 4:9 - Gokstad Viking ship: mast foot detail. 


1457 Baius and Misenus, two of the companions of Odysseus. [Virgil, Aeneid 6.162] The square sails could 
probably be used not only for running, but to a certain extent also for the ship to stand windward. This 
would require the sails to be set close-hauled, and the yard to be braced with lines and rigged with spars. 
1458 Casson, L. 2014. 

459 Homeric Odyssey 2.424. 
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5 The ship in poetry 
5.1 Curved, crowned, and garlanded 


The nautical epithets in the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey play a key role in our understand- 
ing of the form of the ancient Greek ship, both in her physical and her metonymic appear- 
ance. Luckily, the system of epithets of ships has a certain clarity because it was used for 
ships only and not in a generic way.‘ The word in Greek that we translate as ‘form’ is 
idea: for this reason, we can view ships that are described by their form as “idealized 
ships” .!¢ 


The idealized ship that we look at in Figure 5:1, was propelled by single-manned oars. The 
rowers sat on a single level. The arrangement of one file [stoikhos] of rowers on the 
portside and one file on the starboard, gives this agile ship the ability to turn “on the spot” 
[amphielissa].'° The number of oarsmen grew from about 20, to 30, and finally 50. By then 
the ship had reached her best length from the point of view of longitudinal strength and 
the limitations imposed by the used materials. 


Figure 5:1 - Detail of the Francois kratér: the ship of Theseus. 


The three-dimensional form of a ship is determined by the faired curves of the buttocks, 
the waterlines and the frame sections. For many generations of shipwrights, the curves of 
these three aspects continued to develop; each son of a shipbuilder [tekton] trying to make 
refinements to the design of his father.'® Each polis— think of Corinth, Corcyra, Aegina 
and Athens-followed its own track towards creating the curves of the ideal ship.' 


160 Parry, M. 1928. 

161 There is also the word eidos; no absolute distinction can be drawn between eidos and ided, but idea 
carries the notion of “apprehended aspect” which is more pertinent here than the metaphysical entity of 
the idea. 

162 In some contexts, the word amphielissa, from amphi, “(rowed on) both sides”, and elissa, to “turn” or 
“twist”, may allude to the ship’s ability to make a short turn; like the turn [el/ssa] of a chariot. [Homeric /liad 
2.165, 2.181, 9.683, 17.162, 18.260, Odyssey 3.162, 10.91, 14.258, 17.427]. See also Mark, S. 2005, p99. 

163 The Greek word for worker in wood, carpenter, joiner, is “(son-of-) tektén”. 

164 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1. 
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The sternpost decoration [aphlaston] of the ship consists of two swans’ heads, facing in- 
ward from the stern in a scorpion-like silhouette. Figure 5:2 shows what remained of this 
sternpost decoration in the form of a red-colored ornament on the stern of a modern 
Greek caique.'® It illustrates that even though little is known about the ancient Greek 
seafarer, with some inspiration and study of the various contexts, the crumbs that remain 
can be brought back to life again. 


a { 


Figure 5:2 - Red-colored ornament on the sternpost of a modern Greek caique. 


The curved form of the ancient Greek ship is reflected in the text of Homeric poetry. It 
provides us with many occurrences of the “curved ships” —always in a form of the dative 
plural, neusi koronisin. The descriptions of the beautifully curved extremities, crowned 
with flourishing terminations, form perfect juxtapositions with the poetic moods and 
mixed feelings of hope, pride and honor; they do not only describe the ship, but also con- 
nect to the epic context. 


The adjective koronis (curved) is mostly used for ships, but the related noun, korone, can 
also be used to indicate a door handle, or the tip of a bow onto which the bowstring is 
fitted: 


“He (= Odysseus) took off his chiton [khiton], he gave it to the good old woman, who folded 
it tidily up, and hung it for him over a peg by his bed side, after which she went out, pulled 
the door to by a silver catch [koroné], and drew the bolt home by means of the strap.”' 


“A worker in horn had made them into a bow, smoothing them well down, and giving them 
a tip [korone] of gold.”!® 


The adjective koronis may also be used to indicate the horns of a cow, providing us with 


165 Cqique: Greek traditional small fishing boat. The word is used in Modern Greek but is of Turkish origin: 
“kaik”. 

166 Homeric Odyssey 1.441. 

167 Homeric /liad 4.111. 
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the poetic connection between sea and land which is common for Homeric poetry.!© 


Lastly, koronis can point at the flourish with a pen at the end of a line, or, metaphorically, 
the end of something, as well as a wreath or garland.'® This, and the tenor of the citations, 
supports the secondary meaning of koronis as crowning or garlanding: crowning, not in 
the exclusive sense of a crowning element, but with the idea of a termination, as a head 
or horn. After Homer, the word is used to describe the tip of a plow-pole, a crown, or the 
culmination of a festival.!”° 


Some detailed examples of garlanding and “crowning” ornaments on stem and stern, best 
described as talismanic-in this case representing birds, flowers and butterflies—are shown 
in the Frieze known as the “Thera Flotilla Fresco” and pictured in Figure 5:3. 
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Figure 5:3 - Detail of frieze, known as the “Thera Flotilla Fresco”. 


5.2 Huge, hollow, and swallowing 


Homeric ships are also described as megakétis, usually translated as huge, hollow and gap- 
ing. The word is made up of two parts, mega (“great”), and an adjective form of kétos (“any 
sea-monster”). A related word is kétoeis, which means “full of hollows”. The word for ship- 
shed—a covered slipway for ships—is nausoikétos, or neosoikos. 


In terms of the poetics, the ships may be “hollow” because they are beached, and deserted 
by the persons who were on board, but in a dual meaning this epithet may also describe 


168 Donlon, J. e.a. 2014. 
16° These additional, non-Homeric, meanings are given in LSJ, at Perseus. 
170 Lenz, J.R., “Homer’s néusi kordnisin”, in Appendix to Chapter 8 of Wachsmann, S. 2008. 
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the threatening form of the forefoot [steira] of the ancient Greek ship.'”! The threat that 
is transmitted is the idea of being swallowed up by the gaping mouth of a giant fish. Being 
swallowed by a sea monster is the maritime version of being swallowed up by the earth.!” 


In mythical terms, Ketos was a giant fish who lived in the littoral waters off the coast of 
Jaffa, now part of modern Tel Aviv. There this monster awaited his chance to snatch his 
easy prey from the beach. By the end, you might agree that this yawning monster was not 
a fish, but a Greek ship raiding the Phoenician coast.!”° 


A traditional story about Kétos, the fish, starts with how lovely queen Cassiopeia boasted 
that her daughter Andromeda was more beautiful than the Nereids.'”* Of course, she here- 
with invoked the wrath of Poseidon and to calm him down, Cassiopeia and her husband 
Cepheus decided to sacrifice their daughter Andromeda, and chain her to a rock near the 
shore of the sea. Perseus, incidentally strolling over that same beach that same day, found 
the beautiful Andromeda chained to the rock exactly at that same moment when Ketos 
emerged from the ocean to take a closer look at her. The great hero then drove his sword 
into the back of the monster and killed him. Perseus then married Andromeda but only 
after he used Medusa’s head to turn his rival, uncle Phineus, to stone.! According to 
tradition, their son, Perses, supplied his name to the Persians.'”° 


Notably, such awful sea monster [deina pelora]—older in age than, and feared by, the oldest 
gods—can be sent to both brash and helpless people by a great superhuman force 
[daimon].'”” Amphitrite, goddess of the sea and wife of Poseidon, is the personification of 
the element in which such monsters thrive.!”8 


71 There’s another frequent ship epithet, “hollow”, koflos, usually denoting directionality as in “onto the 
hollow ships” [Koile néus]. 

172 Compare: “For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of a huge fish [kétdus], so the Son 
of Man will be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth”. [Gospel of Matthew 12:40] 

173 The Assyrian texts from the reign of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon II reveal that Greek ships raided the 
Levantine coast. [Konstantinos Kopanias K. 2018] 

174 As recounted in Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 2.43-44. 

175 Within Greek myth it is fully acceptable that Perseus, the great-grandfather of Héraklés, marries the 
granddaughter of Belus, who is Héraklés’ grandson. Looking in the eyes of Medusa turned not only people 
but also things into stone: when Perseus laid Medusa’s head on a clump of seaweed, while washing his 
hands, it turned to stone; coral! [Ovid, Metamorphoses 4.740] 

176 “When Perseus son of Danae and Zeus had come to Cepheus son of Belus and married his daughter 
Andromeda, a son was born to him whom he called Perses, and he left him there; for Cepheus had no male 
offspring; it was from this Perses that the Persians took their name.” [Herodotus, The Histories 7.61] 

177 Aeschylus, Eumenides 644: “Oh, monsters utterly loathed and detested by the gods!” The adjective “deina” 
in deina pelora (“awful” sea monster), carries the same double meaning as the English word “awe”, which 
can indicate both awful and awesome. 

178 The name of Amphitrite means “the surrounding third”, in which the “third” is the sea. Compare with the 
threesome Zeus, Hades, and Poseidon, in which Poseidon is the third. Christos Boulotis (1987) notes that 
not only Poseidon was mentioned on the clay tables of Pylos, but also there was Posidaeja, the female 
pendant of Poseidon. He suggests that this Posidaeja—a Mycenaean goddess with Minoan origin-was 
connected to Amphitrite through the latter's appellative of “Poseidonia”; wife of Poseidon. This could be 
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On the south part of the western pediment of the Parthenon, she can be seen as the char- 
ioteer of the sea god, also identifiable thanks to the pliosauric-shaped sea serpent at her 
feet (see Figure 5:4). 


Figure 5:4 - Reconstruction of the west pediment of the Parthenon. 


e “If, on the other hand, I (Odysseus) swim further in search of some shelving 
beach or harbor, a hurricane may carry me out to sea again sorely against my 
will, or the gods may send some great monster [kétos] of the deep [benthos] to 
attack me; for Amphitrite breeds many such, and I know that Poseidon, the re- 
nowned Earth-shaker, is very angry with me.” 

e “And she (Scylla) sits deep within her shady cell thrusting out her heads and 
peering around the rock, fishing for dolphins [delphis] or dogfish [kuon] or any 
larger monster [kétos] that she can catch, of the thousands with which Amphi- 
trite teems.” 

e “Arriving there, he (Poseidon) harnessed to his chariot his two bronze-hooved 
horses—swift they were, with golden manes streaming from their heads—and he 
put on his golden armor, which enveloped his skin, and he seized his whip, 
golden it was, beautifully made, and he stepped on the platform of his chariot, 
and off he went over the waves, and the sea creatures [kétos] were frolicking 
underneath as we went along. They came out from all their hiding places down 
below, recognizing their lord and master.”!” 


Was there a blurring of the distinction between monsters and monstrous behavior?!®° For 


understood as that the Minoan sea goddess Posidaeja was subjected to the Mycenaean male Poseidon, and 
lived on with the name of Amphitrite. 

17° Quotes on Amphitrite from Homeric Odyssey 5.417, 12.97, Iliad 13.23-28. 

180 “To gaze into the depths of the sea is, in the imagination, like beholding the vast unknown, and from its 
most terrible point of view. The submarine gulf is analogous to the realm of night and dreams. There also 
is sleep, unconsciousness, or at least apparent unconsciousness, of creation. There in the awful silence and 
darkness, the rude first forms of life, phantomlike, demoniacal, pursue their horrible instincts.” Hugo, V. 
1866. 
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the ones that lived near the coast, there must have been an enormous feel of terror when 
they saw the fifty-oared ships moving slowly along their coast and looking for prey— 
straight-horned with snout-shaped bow.'*! For the ones that created, owned and operated 
the ships, there must have been a sense of power, pride and beauty. 


Figure 5:5 - Corinthian vase depicting Kétos, Perseus, and Andromeda. 


The meaning of the snout of a ship, when idealized in the shape of a boar's head, is com- 
plex; being called a pig can either be a joke or an abuse. A young pig [molobrion] eats up 
the dirt, but also suggests wealth: being offered the back of it at dinner is an honor. 


In Homeric poetry, however, the “pig” [molobros] is just a greedy fellow”.'®? Herodotus 
mentions that the prows of the ships from Samos were shaped like boars’ heads.'** There 


181 “Now, however, | will tell you of the many hazardous adventures which by Zeus’ will | met with on my 
return [ndstos] from Troy. When | had set sail thence the wind took me first to Ismaros, which is the city of 
the Kikones. There | ransacked the town and put the people to the sword. We took their wives and also 
much booty [laida, plunder, cattle, stock], which we divided equitably amongst us, so that none might have 
reason to complain.” [Homeric Odyssey 9. 38-43] 

182 Homeric Odyssey 17.219. The association of Odysseus with a boar [ys, yds, sys], comes up first in the story 
about the boar hunt on Mount Parnassus. The boar is the representation of Odysseus; it is a lonely beast, 
sometimes aggressive, sometimes going for easy prey. Odysseus is called a pig [molobros] by the suitors 
and is guided home by a swine-herd. The associations between Odysseus and the boar relate to his ability 
to go in disguise, rather than to his brave character; this reflects the familiar ambiguity that is always part 
of Odysseus. In the Doloneia (Homeric /liad Rhapsody 10), he will wear the anachronistic boar tusk helmet. 
183 “When the Aeginetans and the Cretans defeated the Samians, they cut off the ship’s prows, that were 
shaped like boars’ heads, and dedicated them in the temple of Athena in Aegina.” [Herodotus, The Histories 
3.59] 
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are some more occasions where the word megakéeteés is used, mostly in figurative speech: 


e “As when fish flee scared before a huge-gaping dolphin [megakétis delphis| and 
fill every nook and corner of some fair haven-for he is sure to eat all he can 
catch-even so did the Trojans cower under the banks of the mighty river.” 

e “The ships went well, for the gods had smoothed the great-mawed sea [mega- 
kétea ponton].” 

e “Our ambuscade would have been intolerable, for the stench of the fishy seals 
was most distressing—who would go to bed with a sea monster [ketos] if he could 
help it?” 

e “To this end he went around the ships and tents carrying a great purple cloak 
and took his stand by the huge black hull [megakétis naus] of Odysseus’ ship, 
which was middlemost of all.” 184 


The opposite of the word kétos can be found by adding an “a” to it: a ship’s boat, or launch, 
or a cup in the shape of a boat, is called an “dkatos”. The ship that is d-katos is not huge, 
not hollow, not frightening.!*° 


Figure 5:6 - Kyathos (vase) with black figures and a snout in the shape of a boar's head.'*° 


In the above quote, the authority of King [anax] Agamemnon is emphasized three times: 
he wears the purple cloak, he stands next to the threatening hull, and he stands in the 


184 Aristotle describes the color purple as the “reflected gleam on the shadow side of a wave”. Aristotle 
Color 2, 4]. Compare Homeric /liad 8.220-223, 21.22-25 and Odyssey 4.443. 

185 Also the poled boat, or punt [kontoton], in which Charon would ferry you across the river Styx was called 
an “akatos”. See footnotes 310, 313 and 318. 

186 “Canthare a figures noires a une anse et bec en forme de téte de sanglier. Peintre de Boston 01.8110 
(570-560 av J.-C.) Face A: triton et dauphins. Face B: dauphin et sirénes. Localisation Paris, Musée Du Louvre. 
Source: Agence photographique de la Réunion des Musées Nationaux-Grand Palais. The canthare relates to 
the richness that was brought by the piracy of the sixth-century Greek colonist/raider, of which Odysseus 
was the metonym. 
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central station [messatos] of the narrative, which is near the ships of Odysseus, Agamem- 
non, Diomedes and Nestor.'®’ The ships of Achilles are far to the right and the ships of 
Ajax far to the left.'®* This relative positioning of the ships is narrated in the next example 
of the Greek word megaketés that describes a gaping sea monster [kétos]: 


e “And now as Dawn rose from her couch beside haughty Tithonos, harbinger of light 
alike to mortals and immortals, Zeus sent fierce Discord with the ensign of war in her 
hands to the fast ships of the Achaeans. She took her stand by the huge [megaketes] 
black hull of Odysseus’ ship which was middlemost of all, so that her voice might carry 
farthest on either side, on the one hand towards the tents of Ajax son of Telamon, 
and on the other towards those of Achilles—for these two heroes, well-assured of their 
own strength, had valorously drawn up their ships at the two ends of the line.” !® 


Figure 5:7 - Athenian vase with depiction of the huge black hull of Odysseus. 


Another text example, now stressing the idea of volume and space that goes with 
megaketes: 


e “He [= Nestor] was seen and noted by swift-footed radiant Achilles, who was standing 
on the spacious [megaketés] stern [prumnos] of his ship, watching the sheer pain 


187 Nestor: “He who brings back”. Agamemnon: “very excitable”; doing it to excess (aga being very and 
memnon being from the same root as menos and memona: excitement, incitement). 

188 Homeric liad 24.27 - 36. 

189 Homeric /liad 11.1-5. 
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[ponos] and tearful struggle of the fight.”!” 


How can we envisage a ship with a sense of something large swallowing up people? Firstly, 
we will look at the work of two artists—the Kleimachos potter and the mysterious Aris- 
tonothos—who both left their art works for us to enjoy. Both works provide us with ideas 
on what Homer and Apollonius Rhodius may have envisaged when they described the 
ships of Odysseus, Achilles and Jason, as megaketeés.'*! On both ship representations, the 
prow [prora] resembles the gaping snout of a sea monster. The representation of the 
snout-shaped forefoot occurs, however, not only on these two vases, but also on many 
other depictions, such as on the Francois kratér, as shown in Figure 5:8. 


Figure 5:8 - Ship representation with snout-shaped forefoot, on the Francois krater. 


5.3. The Aristonothos kratér from Caere 


A beautiful late-Geometric style kratér was found in a tomb in Cerveteri, a city on the 
central west coast of Italy.!°? Originally Cerveteri was the Etruscan city of Caere, a member 
of the Etruscan dodecapolis.'*? In Greek, Caere was known as Agylla. Based upon the type 
of clay that the vase is made of, it was concluded that it was manufactured locally in Etru- 
ria. The date of manufacture is second quarter of the seventh century; 675-650 BCE. 


There are four parts that may be looked at when trying to understand the story depicted 
on the vase: 


e The front side of the vase, which depicts the story of the blinding of Polyphemus by 
Odysseus and his four companions. 

e The backside, which displays a sea raid in which a threatening hull prepares for the 
attack on a merchant ship. 

e The painted text on the vase, Aristonothos epoisen (“Aristonothos made me”), which 


10 Homeric /liad 11.600-601. 

191 “And in the meadows the country shepherds left their countless flocks for dread of the ships, for they 
deemed that they were beasts coming forth from the monster-teeming sea. For never yet before had they seen 
seafaring ships.” [Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica 4.318] 

192 The vase is kept in Rome, Musei Capitolini, Collection Castellani. 

3 Etruscan Dodecapolis: the twelve cities of the Etruscan civilization. 
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at first sight identifies Aristonothos as the maker of this vase.!% 
e The area under the handles of the crater, which are decorated with a crab. 


Figure 5:9 - The Aristonothos krater from Caere: front (left) and back (right). 


All four images looked at together, form the narrative that the painter wants to share with 
us. The first part is land-based; the second part is sea-based. Traditionally the narrative 
is interpreted as that of the early Greek colonist, who had to deal both with dangerous 
natives and with battle at sea. The crab which is depicted under the handles of the crater 
is a symbol of the right use of skill and intelligence [meétis] of which Odysseus is the met- 
aphor. The decoration of the band below the narrative consists of a checkerboard pattern, 
supported by a band of arrows, and sharply pointed triangles. 


The context is that in the seventh century, Greek colonization was a thriving business. 
Euboean Greeks from Eretria and Chalcis had settled on the island of Ischia, an island at 
the northern end of the Gulf of Naples.!*> The island was chosen because of its fine harbor 
and its easy defense against raids from the sea. The main settlement of the island, named 
Pithecusae, became the Greek center for trade in iron with the mainland of central Italy. 
In 700 BCE, the place gave home to 5,000-10,000 people: a mixed population of Greeks, 
Etruscans, and Phoenicians. By then the colonization of the south of Italy was so intensive 
that the area was called “Magna Graecia”.!° 


Looking at the detail of the image that is land-based, we see the representation of five 
men, organized in an almost geometrical pattern (see Figure 5:10). 


Odysseus and his four companions are caught in the act of blinding Polyphemus, who, 


14 Note that the text on this 675-650 BCE vase is written from right to left, suggesting that by this time 
the alphabetic conventions had not yet fully crystalized. See Figure 5:10. 

1 Fretria, literally “city of the rowers”. The name Chalkis derives from the Greek chalkés (copper, bronze). 
196 Derived from Hall, J.M. 2007. 
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remarkably, is not larger than his attackers. The men carry a sword over their shoulder.!” 
The Greek companion that is most to the left, pushes his leg against the wall, which is 
also the frame of the image, to add to the force with which the eye of the skinny shepherd 
[poimen] is penetrated. Behind Polyphemus, on a stick, is his cheese-rack loaded with 
cheeses.1%8 
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36. The Blinding of Polyphemus. Archaic Vase-painting from Caere. Mus. Etr. Capit. Rome. 


Figure 5:10 - The Aristonothos kratér from Caere: the blinding. 


12. Seafight. Archaic Vase-painting. Museo Etr. Capitolinu Rome. 


Figure 5:11 - The Aristonothos kratér from Caere: the raid. 


The text on this part of the vase gives us the name of the painter; Aristonothos. A fasci- 
nating analysis by Copeland makes it plausible that the name Aristonothos may be split- 
up into two parts, which then read: “the best [aristo-] Odysseus [outis]”.!°’ In this inter- 
pretation Odysseus [outis] is the best [aristos] and the protagonist of the story. Copeland 
observes that the place of the text on the vase corresponds with the moment in time of 
the narrative on which Odysseus—depicted as the most forward in the line of five—replies 


17 The name of Polyphemus means “He-who-is-much-heard-of’, possibly with the notion of “Someone who 
says-a-lot”. 

198 “We soon reached his cave, but he was out shepherding, so we went inside and took stock of all that we 
could see. His cheese-racks were loaded with cheeses, and he had more lambs and kids than his pens could 
hold.” [Homeric Odyssey 9.216-219] 

1° Copeland, M. 2015. 
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that he is called ‘outis’: ‘No-one’, or ‘No-name’.?” Therefore, the name Aristonothos can 
be read as “Nobody [outis] is the best [aristo] (of the Greeks)”. 


To add to the confusion, however, Aristonothos, can also be broken down in two parts 
(aristo nothos), after which it means “best bastard”; a contradiction in terms.” Can it be 
that we have run into an Etrurian wordplay? 


Next, we look at sea-based narrative that is depicted on the backside of the vase (Figure 
5:11). To the left we see an open ship [dphraktos; unfenced], long and narrow in appear- 
ance. The forefoot [steira] of this long-ship [natis makrd, ploia makrd] has the threatening 
shape of a sea monster [megakétis]. Three marine combatants [epibates] stand on a 
fighting platform [thranos] above the heads of five oarsmen, their spears ready for throw- 
ing.”°? Odysseus, the helmsman [kubernétés], well protected by a large round shield, oper- 
ates the stern-quarter rudder [pédalion] in the approach to a sea raid. 


The ship to the right is a sail-driven merchantman [olkds], probably Etruscan.” The shape 
that goes with the impressive contour of the stem is hard to assess. The sternpost [hol- 
kaion] curves inward and has a forward bending bifurcation.” Three marines stand on a 
raised deck that runs from fore to aft; they are ready to defend their ship and cargo. Two 
of them remain tactically on the aft ship and another has taken position in the top of the 
mast. The mast is stayed with single stays towards fore and aft. The spaces where spears 
and ships collide are filled with star-shaped symbols. Below the ships, symbols indicate 
the wavy surface of the water. 


This vase holds a fascinating story, told by two paratactic images and a play with words, 
repeated in many merry drinking party [sumposion], but for us just to guess.”% I could sub- 
scribe to the opinion that Etruscan thalassocrats [thalassokrdtores] of Caere flagged that 
it takes five Greek colonists to kill a harmless Etrurian shepherd. 


In any case, Odysseus remained the metonym for the early Greek seafarer [nduplios], even 
then and now, for friend and foe. 


200 Remember that, as recounted in Odyssey 9, when the drunk Polyphemus asks Odysseus to tell his name, 
Odysseus tells him “outis”, which means “nobody”. When Polyphemus, after he is blinded, calls for help, 
saying that “Nobody” has hurt him, his fellow giants recommend prayer as the answer. See footnote 430 
for a further discussion on the name of Odysseus. 

201 Compare “Darius Nothos, the bastard son of Artaxerxes”. [Pausanias, Description of Greece 6.5.7] 

202 Homeric /liad 15.388 describes the long ashen pikes that the Greeks carried on board for use during the 
battle at sea: long, jointed, pikes [makroisi xustoisi], shod at the tip with bronze. 

203 Compare the Etruscan merchantman on a sixth-century vase from Vulci, British Museum, BM H 230. 

204 The term holkaion points at the sternpost of a sail-driven cargo ship [olkds]. 

205 The kratér was used for mixing wine. 
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5.4 The Athenian vase by the Kleimachos potter. 


Another example of this fascinating ship—idealized with the snout of a sea monster—is 
shown graphically on the shoulder of an Athenian Hydria that is attributed to the Klei- 
machos potter (575-525 BCE).?° The inscription of the vase says “Kleimachos made me 
and I am his” [eimi keinou], which we take note of. See Figure 5:12. 


Figure 5:12 - Athenian black-figure vase by the Kleimachos potter. 


The represented dphraktos is manned by oarsmen which are arranged in two files 
[stoikhos], their sides protected by shields. The oars, ten each side, protrude from the same 
level of the hull, but double the number of heads and shields at deck level: five each side. 
The oars stick out of the hull just below the highest row of planks. 


The prow [prora] is detailed enough to give some idea about the construction. It has—like 
the prow of the ship depicted in Figure 5:11—no forecastle or railing—and resembles the 
shape of a gaping sea monster. The sculpted red eye [ophthalmos] is winking wickedly. Is 
this what Homeric poetry describes when it talks about the ships that are “huge and hol- 
low” [megaketés]? 


A steersman [kubernétés] and a navigator [proratés] are depicted respectively at the 
stern and the prow of the ship. The sitting steersman operates a double-oar [pédalion] for 
steering the ship. Behind the steersman, the stern-ornament [aphlaston]; a swan’s head 
and two flowers. The navigator holds a punting pole [kontds] and is ready to sound the 
water depth when the ship closes in to the shore. He will hold the prow in place, drop or 
retrieve the anchor, all as instructed by the steersman, and he has a responsibility for the 
maintenance of the ship’s gear.” 


The drummer [keleustés] stands in the middle of the boat, beating the drum to support the 
rhythm of the rowers. The decoration on the main body of the vase is disturbing: two 


206 Athenian black-figure vase by the Kleimachos potter, vase number 300789, Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
E735. 
207 Euripides, /phigenia in Tauris 1350. Casson, L. 1960. 
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watriors kick a defeated opponent, their spears [doru] ready to kill him while he is lying 
on the ground.”* Youths with spears, draped in long robes, are bystanders in this stylized, 
silenced, moment of violence. 


5.5 The ships in Beowulf 


The Oseberg ship, kept at the Viking Ship Museum at Oslo, is a well-preserved ship that 
survived from the Viking Era. The bow of this ship (see Figure 5:13) is decorated with a 
small snake-like head. The stern of the ship is shaped as the curling tail of this same snake. 
Do the shape of the bow and stem of the Oseberg somehow connect to the meaning of the 
Homeric word kétos (“any sea-monster”)? The Oseberg ship is assumed to be quite similar 
to the ships in the Beowulf, an Old English poem of a much later date which refers to a 
Geatish vessel. The descriptions of the ships in Beowulf, however, still show some simi- 
larities with the use of the Homeric adjectives: ? 


e Wangensteen : Curved prow with wound, ringed, extremity. 

e Wudu wundenhals: Ship with wound, ringed extremity of the bow. 
e Horn boga : Bow tipped with horn. 

e Wudu bundenne : Well-braced ship. 

e Niwtyrwydne : Newly tarred. 

e Sidfaépmed scip : Broad-bosomed ship. 

e Hringedstefna : Ringed prow. 


Figure 5:13 - Oblique stern view of the Oseberg ship.?!° 


208 The dory [doru] was a spear of about two to three meter in length. Compare “Troy conquered by dory”. 
[Homeric /liad 16,708] The kontos refers to a shorter kind of spear, or (punting-) pole. 

20° Ptolemy refers to the Geats (Goths) as Goutai. Procopius refers to them as Gautoi. 

210 The Oseberg ship on display at the Viking ship museum, Oslo, Norway. 
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The ornaments of the thirty-oared Nordic ship are wound, ringed and snaking, while for 
the ancient Greek ship the decorations are crowning and garlanding. The talismanic func- 
tion, however, might be comparable. Possibly the expression sidfaébmed scip (broad-bos- 
omed ship) that is used in Beowulf, may be compared to the Greek word megaketés that 
we translates as “huge and hollow”? The word horn boga, “bow tipped with horn”, con- 
nects with the straight-horned (orthokrairdon) ships of Achilles. 


5.6 Twostraight-horned ships 


Twice in Homeric poetry, ships are described by the epithet “orthokrairaon”, which is usu- 
ally translated as “straight-horned”. The first part of this word, a form of orthos, indicates 
a notion of perpendicularity; the separation of specific features of a system. The second 
part, krairdon, means “horn”. The two parts together—forming the word orthokrairdon— 
describe the contour of the stem post of a ship where it rises vertically from the keel [trd- 
pis] and perpendicular to the baseline of that ship. The early fourth century ship repre- 
sented in Figure 5:14 below shows such a vertical stem post, of which the upper part ex- 
tends into a pole and bends slightly forward. 


On comparable ships depicted in Late Geometric style (see Figure 6:2), this same upper 
part of the stem post curves gracefully back and forth, as if it were an ensign [semeion] 
moving in the wind. The lower part of the stem post integrates into the bulging upper 
contour of the snout-shaped cutwater. The curly collar and the painted eye add to the 
fantastic appearance of the ship. The raised foredeck has a closed railing, providing the 
ship with shelter for wind and weather. It makes the ship just that bit more seaworthy 
than the slender dphraktos without a forecastle (see Figure 5:12). A clear detail of the pro- 
portions and functionality of the enclosed foredeck is shown in Figure 8:4. 


Figure 5:14 - Archaic diérés depicted on a Greek vase found at Vulci in Etruria. 


Alternatively, the expression “straight-horned” may refer to a charging bull: the forward 
bulging silhouette of the bowline resembles the forward silhouette of this horned animal, 
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which has the reputation of being so dangerous. This connection between ship and oxen, 
sailor and landsman, is not uncommon in Homeric poetry.”"' If the form of the snout- 
shaped forefoot was meant to be threatening; the straight-horned appearance of the ship 
adds to the awe [deina] that the ship invokes when coming face-to-face with an enemy. 


Figure 5:15 - Bronze group of a bull and acrobat. Minoan (1550-1450 BCE) (right). 


The creatures of the Deep that might best fit this description are the sea-bulls of Minoan 
myth. The bull Zeus, who met with princess Europa along the shores of the Lebanon, be- 
came the ancestor of the Minoan dynasty. A bull that rose from the sea, proved Minos’ 
divine right to rule Crete. A bull that, through some incredibly odd wanderings, became 
the cause of the war between Athens and Crete. Or the Minotaur, whose sacrifice ended 
the war. Against this background, the straight-horned bull became a metaphor for the 
hegemony of the sea.” 


The horned [krairdon] ships may also be a metaphor for Achilles himself—when glorified 
in the famous laments to his mother Thetis. Only on these occasions, Homeric poetry 
attributes the appearance of ships with the epithet “straight-horned”. The first occasion 
is in the opening to the lament of Achilles, in which he recalls the words of his mother: 


“Meanwhile the fleet runner Antilokhos, who had been sent as messenger, reached Achil- 
les, and found him sitting by his straight-horned ships [néon orthokrairdon| and boding 
that which was indeed too surely true: 


‘Alas’, angered, he (Achilles) said to his great-hearted thumos, ‘Why are the flowing- 
haired Achaeans again scouring the plain and flocking towards the ships? May the gods 
be not now bringing that sorrow upon me of which my mother Thetis spoke, saying that 

while I was yet alive the bravest of the Myrmidons should fall before the Trojans, and see 


211 Donlon, J. e.a. 2014. 
712 Bulls are sacred to Poseidon [Homeric /liad 20.402-406]. Compare “Poseidon Taureos”. 
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the light of the sun no longer.”?!° 


The second and last occurrence of the word is in the context of the second lament of 
Achilles: 


“He (Achilles) wept as he spoke, and the elders sighed in concert as each thought on what 
he had left at home behind him. 


The son of Kronos looked down with pity upon them, and said presently to Athena, ‘My 
child, you have quite deserted your hero; is he then gone so clean out of your recollection? 
There he sits by the straight-horned ships [néon orthokrairdon] all desolate for the loss of 

his dear comrade, and though the others are gone to their dinner he will neither eat nor 

drink. Go then and drop nectar and ambrosia into his breast, that he may know no hun- 
ger.”2!4 


The first part of the word orthokrairdon, which is orthos, carries the meaning that two 
things, the things that are orthogonal to each other, are independent of each other. So 
through the epithet orthokrairdon, “straight-horned”, the behavior and lament of Achilles 
disconnects from, or rises above, the context of the Iliad, which is the fall of Troy. 


5.7 Dark ships 


“My black ship [nats mélaini] is blacker than the black of your dark blood [haima ke- 
lainon]”, is what Achilles said if he really had a dislike of you. His ship, stationed on the 
beach of Troy, the naustathmon, was not black because of the pitch that was used to make 
her waterproof. His ship was black because of his anger; black as the deep of night, or the 
black of earth that has been ploughed. His black ships rendered vividly against the shining 
sea. Homeric black is the opposite of the words that are used side by side to it—which may 
be expressions of shelter, refuge, or a sense of safety.?!5 


For Thetis, the mother of noble Achilles, black was the color of the veil that she wore when 
she cried for the fate of her noble son. No robe more somber. The skin of Aphrodite was 
blood-darkened when she was wounded and taken by the hand by Iris, who lead her away 
from the battle. For Odysseus, black is the color of his restored vigor and beauty.”'° 


The sheep of Polyphemus are black, and Odysseus must offer to Teiresias “alone a black 
sheep, all black, which excels among thy sheep. But when thou shalt have entreated the 


213 Homeric Iliad 18.2-12. Thiimos; “heart, spirit”; depending on context can indicate “mind” (thinking) or 
“heart” (feeling). [Nagy, G. 2014] 

14 Homeric /liad 19.338-348. 

215 Homeric /liad 1.300, 1.141, 5.354, 24.94. Compare /liad 2.825, in which “rich Trojans drink the dark water 
of the Aisepos River”. 

216 “Athena spoke and touched him with her golden wand. First she placed a well-cleaned cloak and tunic 
about his chest, then increased his form and youthful vigor. He again became swarthy [mélas], then his jaws 
filled out, and the beard about his chin got dark. She went back when she’d done so, then Odysseus went 
into the hut. His dear son was amazed at him.” [Homeric Odyssey 16.172-178] 
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illustrious nations of the dead with prayers, then sacrifice a black ewe, while turning to- 
wards Erebos”.?!” 


Anyway, whatever the color of the ship: if a ship with black sails heads towards you, then 
do not expect a lot of luck. When Theseus returned from Crete to Athens, he forgot to put 
up the white sails instead of the usual ones which were dyed black.?'® As a result, his fa- 
ther, Aegeus, believed Theseus was dead and committed suicide by throwing himself off 
the cliff at Sounion. 


5.8 Red ships 


To improve the impermeability, fabric — wetted in a resinous substance — was inserted in 
the seams between the timbers of the ancient Greek ship. Next, the outside would be 
tarred with pitch: a bituminous substance with biocidal properties, adding anti-fouling 
qualities to the benefit of waterproofing.?!? Some ships may have been coated with a mix 
of earth, sand, and clay, pigmented with miltos (ruddle or red ochre; “rubrica”) consisting 
essentially of red iron- or lead oxides. Possibly, the application of the pigment was ex- 
tended above the waterline, giving the ships the appearance that they were “red-cheeked” 
[miltopareos]. Herodotus, in the context of a Samian raid on Siphnos, confirms that long 
ago all ships were miltopareos: “(with cheeks) stained with miltos”.?° 


Homeric poetry, however, reserves the epithet miltopareos exclusively for the ships of 
Odysseus.””! The lesser status of the Cyclopes is expressed by the idea that “they know 
neither red-cheeked ships nor the well-shaped oars that are the wings for ships” .”?? Could 
it than be that the red-cheeked bow had a ritual background? If so, then the ritual would 
have been applied after the completion of the building of a ship, at the moment that it 
would be launched into the water. Horned animals would be sacrificed during the launch- 
ing ceremony, rams, goats or even bulls: the bow of the ship smeared with their blood, 
followed by a ritual purification with water from a holy well. The heads of the sacrificed 
animals would be impaled on top of the curved sternpost [aphlaston].?”° 


In later ages, the sacrificial blood would be replaced by red wine. As from the 18th century, 
shipowners break a bottle of champagne against the bow of a ship that is ready for launch- 
ing. By doing this, they unwittingly follow a tradition from a long-forgotten past. 


217 Homeric Odyssey 16.172-178. 

718 Also, Odysseus reserved his white sails for special occasions. When all where ready to continue the 
journey to Ithaca, Circe advised him to set white sails: “You will want no guide,’ she answered, ‘raise your mast, 
set your white sails, sit quite still, and the North Wind will blow you there of itself’. [Homeric Odyssey 10.505] 
19 Compare Noah’s Ark, which was covered with pitch both outside and inside. [Genesis 6.14] 

20 Herodotus, The Histories, book 3.58. 

221 Homeric Odyssey 9.125, 9.482, 23.271, Homeric /liad 2.637. 

222 from the era of Trojan War, they appreciated the color of rubrica so much, as Homer mentioned how 
glorified the ships which were painted with this. [Pliny the Elder, Natural History 3.115] 

223 The aphlaston was a decoration of the highest point of the stern. 
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6 The Essential ship 


After the Heroic age of the Homeric Iliad comes a dark period which Hesiod describes as 
the Iron Age. It is the dark period in which the epic heroes become cult heroes, and in 
which a wave of disasters rolls from Egypt — along the Syro-Canaanite coast, Turkey and 
Cyprus — towards the Aegean area: 


“This will be a time when the father will not have equanimity with his children, nor the 
children with their father, nor the guest [xénos] with his host, nor comrade with comrade. 
Nor will a brother be near-and-dear [philos], as he had been before. Once men grow old, 

their sons will give them no honor [time]. They will reproach their parents, shouting at 

them with harsh words. 


Wretches! Men who do not know about the retribution of the gods! Such men would not 
even give to their aging parents the honor that is their due. These deciders of justice |dikeé] 
by violence! They will destroy each other’s cities. 


There will be no appreciation [kharis] for the man who swears correctly, for the man of 
justice [dike], for the noble |agathos] man. Instead, it will be the doer of evil deeds and the 
man of hubris that they will give honor [time] to. In the grip of violence will be justice 
[dike] and modesty [aidos]. 


The inferior man will harm the superior one, speaking with crooked words, under oath. 


A constant companion of all of wretched humankind will be Envy, the badmouthing one, 
the one that delights over the misfortunes of others, the one with the hateful face.”?* 


Possibly it started with the earthquake-induced destruction of Knossos (c. 1375 BCE). The 
period that followed showed the gradual disappearance of Egyptian influence in the Le- 
vant and the collapse of the Hittite empire. The power vacuum resulting from the decay 
of these two main powers was the root cause for the Aegean Collapse. The exhaustion of 
natural resources by deforestation (for agriculture, ship building and mining) may have 
played a role too. The fall of Troy (c. 1250 BCE) further deepened the power vacuum in 
the Aegean region. 


The Catalogue of Ships leaves us with the impression that also Greeks may have been 
among the Sea Peoples which then sailed around the eastern Mediterranean and raided 
the Syro-Canaanite coasts, Cyprus, and Egypt.?”° Odysseus raided the Egyptian coast nine 
times, although within the framework of a lie.?”° In the Levant, the Israelites, Philistines 
and Arameans fought for the possession of the ancient strongholds such as Gaza, as fierce 
as they do today (plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose). 


Also Aeneas, and Menelaos, who beached on the Egyptian coast, and Teucer, the half- 
brother of Ajax, of whom it is said that after the Trojan War he set out upon the vast ocean 


224 Hesiodic Works and Days 183-196. 

225 The Catalogue of Ships: the list of Greek contingents—including the numbers of ships—that fought under 
Agamemnon’s command at Troy, as described in the Homeric /liad scroll 2. 

226 Homeric Odyssey 14.229-232. 
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and became the founder of the city of Salamis on Cyprus, may count amongst the sea 
raiders of that period.” 


Wonders / terrors are many, and none is more wonderful / terrible than man. He spans 
the sea, even when it surges white before the gales of the south wind, and makes a path 
under swells that threaten to engulf him. Earth, too, the eldest of the gods, the unwilting, 
the unwearied, he wears away to his own ends, turning the soil with the offspring of 
horses as the plows weave to and fro year after year. 


Antigone, a tragedy by Sophocles.?”° 


A few decades later, Pylos—the city of King Nestor—was destroyed by the raised activity 
of Dorian farmers (c. 1200 BCE). In the same period also Ugarit (c. 1190 BCE) in the Levant 
was destroyed when it was left unprotected after their fleet had sailed out to attack Cyprus 
(Enkomi). Lastly, Greece endures the destruction of the cities of Mycenae (c. 1150 BCE), 
Orchomenos and Tyrin. 


The Greek Dark Ages then flow over into the proto-Geometric period. The pre-Greek 
tribes, which first made war, now merge and start forming city states. The idea of au- 
tarkeia, economic self-sufficiency, re-emerges and replaces the reliance on trade and pi- 
racy. 


The Doric tribes mix with the Attics of Athens and art focuses on motifs that express or- 
der, concentration, and intensity. There is no expression that refers to myth or religion. 
The Minoan and Mycenaean palaces and civilization are lost, and so are the writing sys- 
tems Linear A and B.””’ These systems of communication allowing trade, wealth, art, and 
culture have vanished.?”° 


In the eight century the period of introversion ends. Potters start to enrich the decorations 
of the vases with forms of people, animals and-in the so-called Orientalizing style—with 
lions, panthers, rosettes, palmettes and lotus flowers. Lastly, in the Late Geometric pe- 
riod, the artists start to communicate with the viewer by adding narrative content into the 
decorations. The Late Geometric period is the start-up of the pre-Classic Greek history 
and it coincides with the formative stage of the Homeric poetry. 


227 Menelaos meaning “wrath of the people”, from ménos “vigor, rage, power” and lads “people”. 

28 Sophocles was not only a tragedist, but also he kept some high political and military seats. From 443- 
442 BCE, he was hellenotamias; one of the ten controllers of the Dellic-Attic treasure. According to his rivals 
this was an award for his tragedy Antigone. He was the Commander of the Athens in the military campaign 
against Samos (441 BCE). Eventually even Perikles would conclude that Sophocles was a good poet, but 
not a very good military commander. 

229 | inear-B: the proto-Greek script used by Late Bronze Age Mycenaean culture, which was based on the 
Linear A script; the Minoan writing system that even now is not yet fully deciphered. 

230 A side note should be that history is written through the acts of lords; lords who lived in cities. Most 
people, however, lived outside the cities. They were barbaro-phonos; people who spoke a language that, in 
the Greek ear, sounded like “bar-bar”. They paid no tax, did not conduct involuntary labor and they could 
move freely through the country. The term “Dark Ages” is therefore an expression that is mainly used by 
the people that are interested in the acts of lords: the common man continued his business as usual. 
[Sandars, N.K. 1985] 
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6.1 The Dipylon Vase 


Around the mid-eighth century BCE, the Athenian gate through which led the sacred road 
to Eleusis, was flanked by two pylons. Just outside this double gateway was the Keramei- 
kos cemetery where kratérs marked the graves of males, and amphorae those of females. 
The vases were painted in the Late Geometric style, many of them by the same artist; the 
so-called Dipylon Master (active 770-750 BCE, Athens).?*! 


Fragments of a beautiful krater made by him are shown in Figure 6:1 and in Figure 6:2. 
The vase, a grave-marker and one of the high points of the Geometric period, is decorated 
with scenes of a funerary event; a corpse ’s procession, named ekphora, showing the de- 
ceased on a bier flanked by mourners, passing silently through the streets of Athens.”*? 
Everything suggests that the deceased was a naucraros: a member of the Athenian mari- 
time nobility.?* 


The section below the handles shows an elegant vessel with a slender hull; a curved keel 
contour and a large stem with horned stem post. The representation of the ship is embed- 
ded in a compartmentalized system of metopes and triglyphs and surrounded by the deco- 
rative theme of the meander. The artist decided on dimensions, aspect, and relative place- 
ment of the various elements on basis of essence rather than in attempt for realistic rep- 
resentation.?*4 Everything that matters is reduced to its essential ingredients, and the dec- 
orative theme of the meander is the binding element.?* 


Fore and aft of the bier are chariots, horses, and warriors carrying shields that are slender 
in the middle; the “Dipylon” type of shield. Each human shape in the decoration consists 
of a triangle for a torso, the two long sides of which extend into arms which are raised in 
lament. The hands close above the heads, thus forming a second, larger, triangle. The 
faces point in the direction of the procession. The waistlines are slender; the legs are 
curved sections, providing a rather athletic profile. 


The pattern over the bier is a stylized depiction of a pattern-woven fabric. The real pattern 
woven into the fabric would represent natural figures that are human and animal and flo- 
ral and so on, surrounded by decorative geometric figures, but what is shown instead, is 
reduced to a checkerboard patterning. Nagy suggests that Geometric pottery-painting, 
presumably performed by professional men, is modeled in some ways on the art of pat- 
tern-weaving, presumably performed by non-professional women.” The patterned veil, 
or shroud [speiron], that has been put over the deceased, is painted above him, rather than 


231 Denoyelle, M. 1994. 

232 The Dipylon vase is kept at the Louvre Museum. 

233 Kirk, G.S. 1949. 

234 Magritte’s’ statement that what we see is not the object, but the representation of the object (“Ceci n’est 
pas une pipe”) is complemented by the vision that what we see is not the representation of a ship, but a 
representation of the essence of that ship. Picasso would experiment with the same idea in, for example, 
his “Dora Maar’s Portrait”. 

235 Moore, M. B. 2000. 

256 Nagy, G. 2018. 
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over him, so all parts can be depicted, and the dead man is shown as if viewed directly 
from above.”*’ For the same reason, the horses, standing beside each other, have their legs 
put in the same plane. 
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Figure 6:2 - Dipylon vase: guardian birds surrounding the ship of the deceased. 


237 The noun speiron is used in the context of Pénelopé weaving the shroud for Laertes. It appears in the 
Homeric Odyssey 4.245 when Helene tells how Odysseus came in disguise to Troy, wrapped in cloth. It is 
used for the sails of Phaeacian ships and for the sail on Odysseus’ raft when it is zapped by Zeus’ 
thunderbolt. 
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The forebody [prora] of the long-ship depicted below the handles is fitted with a raised 
half-deck [ikria], with a closed railing in the front and an open railing towards the aft. 


The ship has a central walkway [thranos], connecting the fore- and aft deck. The rowers of 
these open ships [aphraktos] were exposed to the sea and to enemies.”** They are depicted 
as if they are sitting on the central platform with their triangular bodies shown from the 
front. For the painter, their role within the depicted narrative is too essential to paint 
them sitting on their benches, with only hands lifted above the side screens [parablemata]. 


The ship is garlanded by the handles of the vase and protected by long-necked water birds 
at the bow and stern. The birds seem to accompany the deceased on his voyage to the 
Elysian Fields. The shape of the bird-heads-—facing in the direction of the procession-re- 
generates in the curved contour of the stem post [akrostolion].”*’ This gives the impression 
of the ship being “straight-horned” [orthokrairdon]. 


The pointed cutwater [steira] is reduced to its essential lines and curves slightly upward 
in a continuation of the lines of the keel contour. The wheel in the side of the bow may be 
a shield suspended from the bow. See also Figure 6:3. The remaining spaces are filled with 
talismanic flowers and butterflies.” 


We look at the athletic rowers framed in the section below the handles of the vase as if it 
were through a window. They keep the ship at speed. In the image, however, they are 
arrested in the stop-motion picture that tells the narrative of the depicted event. 


6.2 The Kerameikos vase 


The Athenian Kerameikos was the potters’ quarter of the city, from which the English 
word “ceramic” derives. It was named after Keramos; a son of Dionysus and Ariadne, and 
the hero of potters.*4! A particularly notable pedestalled krater of this area is kept at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, where it is soberly referred to as the New York MMA 
34.11.2 vase.” The vase is dated to the late first quarter of the eights century BCE. 


The main subject of the vase’s decoration is the lying-in-state of a body [prothesis], as 
depicted in the central metope on each side of the vase. The friezes below the handle 
zones are decorated with two ships, one of which is depicted in Figure 6:3. The dimensions 


258 The name dphraktos (undefended, not fenced) may be at the origin of our word “frigate”. [Casson, L. 2014. 
Kirk, G.S. 1949]. Compare the long-ship depicted in Figure 12:14. 

239 The ship seems to be coming to meet the procession and take the body across the river Okeanés. 

40 The depicted double axe / butterfly symbols [pélekus] may represent the psikhé of the deceased: “the 
essence of life while one is alive; conveyor of identity while one is dead”. Other symbols may be talismanic 
flowers, or symbols to illustrate the violence of the moment. 

41 “The locale [khdrion] known as the Kerameikos has its name from the hero Keramos, and they say that 
he too was son of Dionysus and Ariadne.” [Pausanias 1.3.1, Nagy, G. Classical Inquiries, 2017.11.09] 

242 Terracotta Kratér attributed to the Workshop of New York MMA 34.11.2, The Met Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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of the represented ships are essentially the same as the dimensions of the ship repre- 
sented on the Dipylon vase. The height of the forecastle of the ship, and the horns of the 
bow contour, do not extend above shoulder level of the standing fighters. The horizontal 
scale of the Kerameikos image, however, suggests a slender ship of considerable length.” 
The wheel-shaped feature in the forebody compares to that of the Dipylon ship, but now 
it has been framed within a square construction, just in location of where the catheads 
[epotides] for the ground tackle should be.“ Also, in other places in the fore and aft, the 
paint strokes of the Kerameikos artist possibly reveal some more structural details of the 
hull. 
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Figure 6:3 - The Kerameikos krater: a theoretical journey overtaken by events. 


To describe the imaged scene, we should firstly note the figure sitting under an awning in 
the center of the ship. He is the delegate of a city, a theoros; a man on a theoretical voyage 
with the objective of broadening his rose-colored vision. Behind his back, three Odyssean 
raiders disturb this vision, and his silhouette gives away the state of panic that he is in.?*° 
The raiders wear the typical Dipylon shield. The water bird that is perched on the stern 
[prumnos] of the ships suggests that the death of our theoros is near. Some solace may be 
found in the idea that his terrible fate is immortalized through representation on this 
beautiful grave-marking vase. 


Similar to the decoration of the vase in Figure 5:10, the frame in which the painting is 
captured has become part of the narrative. The decorative band below the ship, functions 
as the strip of land on which the raiders stand. Quite like what we see on the Dipylon 
vases, the relative placement of the deck and warriors is based on the wish to depict the 


43 Compare the long-ship depicted on the side of a loutérion (washing basin), Figure 12:14. 

244 Fndtides; beams projecting like ears on each side of a ship’s bow. The expression is also used for box- 
like structures outside of the bulwark. 

245 Odysseus declared, although within the context of a lie, that he led nine successful maritime raids prior 
to the Trojan War (Homeric Odyssey 14.229-233). Boarding by ship-borne marines [epibatai] was an 
established naval tactic. Compare the epibates (one who joins a ship) to the apobatés (the one who leaves 
a ship, or chariot) 
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event in detail rather than on the wish to provide the observer with a realistic represen- 
tation. The mast and sail are not shown, as they play no role in the narrative context.” 
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Figure 6:4 - The Kerameikos krater: detail of the stern of the ship. 


Both the Dipylon ship and the Kerameikos ship are dual-benched ships [dikrotos]; open 
ships with a raised deck, both at the curved stern and in the straight-horned forebody, and 
fitted with a platform [thranos] over which the warriors move around. The platform—in 
its earliest form—may have run from fore to aft, between the port- and starboard side 
benches. The railing in the forebody is closed; the railing in the aftbody is open. The pro- 
file of this dphraktos shows the stanchions to which the side-screens may be fixed. The 
oars [eretma] are operated from underneath the rails which are depicted as a horizontal 
line half-height of these stanchions. A lower-level oars may have been operated from 
portholes in the hull, as shown in more detail in Figure 5:14.24” The number of the 70 
depicted stanchions may not necessarily represent the number of rowers.*“* Apart from 
the indication that they are large in number, the oarsmen remain out of sight, suggesting 
that they have little relevance for the narrative. The same applies to the steersman [ku- 
bernétés| whose steering-oar [péddlion] has been taken control of by one of the raiders. 


6.3 The Thebes vase 


I fell for a reconstruction mounted to the wall in a corridor of the Allard Pierson Museum 


246 Professor Moore, in her paper “Ships on a Wine-Dark Sea in the age of Homer” demonstrates how the 
essence of Geometric narrative is that everything, whether figure or object, is reduced to its essential 
ingredients. 

247 Dikrotos/diérés/bireme; a ship with two levels of oars; open-decked, one-hundred twenty oared; in total 
four files of rowers. See page 86 for an overview of the ships’ types and the number of rowers. 

248 The space between one oar and another, represented on the ship by the space between thowl and thowl 
on the side of a vessel, is the interscalmium. Compare the later term for thole pins, skalmos. On the classic 
trireme, the interscalmium has a length of about two cubits, one Archaic cubit equaling 495 mm. 
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in Amsterdam. It was mounted below a light switch: two sides of a transparent plate were 
covered with the image of a long-ship, of which the relative placement of the decks sug- 
gests two vertical deck levels.” Inspired by the replica, I went looking for the original, 
which appeared to be decorating the front of a mixing vessel; a kratér painted in the tra- 
dition of the Dipylon Master, dated about 735 BCE (Late Geometric period). 


Figure 6:5 - Thebes’s vase: detail of Helen and Paris. 


This vase from Thebes is kept at the British Museum.” The decoration depicts the scene 
in which the Trojan Prince Paris abducts the Spartan Princess Helen, wife of King Mene- 
laos of Sparta.”°! From left to right we see the image of Helen, detailed with long hair and 
wearing a latticed robe. In her hand she holds a wreath. Paris has a firm grip at her arm, 
while with his other hand he holds the sternpost. His foot is lifted for the step. 


The vertical height of the two persons just exceeds the distance from keel to the top of 
the stern contour. The compressed height of the oarsmen compares with the height of the 
silhouette of the small Dipylon shield on the raised aft-deck. The round shield—slender 
in the middle—reminds of the wheel-shaped decoration on the stern of the ship depicted 
on the Aristonothos krater. The contour of the stern of the ship curves inward and is ap- 
pended with a set of two steering-oars. 


The decorated stempost [akrostolion] is in the shape of a goose’s or swan’s head and neck 
[cheniskos]. On the prow, a long-necked water bird, drawn in silhouette, looks into the 


24° See Figure 6:7. 

250 Pottery spouted kratér, Athenian Geometric, 735-720 BCE, BM, GR 1899.0219.1. British Museum. 

251 “Helen is forever double. This ambivalence is, in fact, the essence of her tradition. She is the female 
forever abducted but never finally captured.” [Bergren, A. 2008] 
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direction of where the ship will go. The double-axe / butterfly symbol [pélekus] may sug- 
gest that the bird is an epiphany of the sea goddess Aphrodite??°" 


About 40 rowers are shown, spread out over the two files. The relative placement of the 
decks suggests two vertical deck levels, but let us assume that both lines of rowers are 
next to each other, on the level of the main deck. The artist decided on dimensions, as- 
pect, and relative placement of the various elements on basis of essence rather than in 
attempt for realistic representation. 


Figure 6:6 - Thebes’s vase, front view (left). 
Figure 6:7 - Reconstruction of the decoration on an Athenian Geometric krater (right).?>* 


6.4 Two Essential men from Elis 


The Catalogue of Ships [neon katdlogos] in Scroll 2 of the Homeric Iliad lists the contin- 
gents of the Achaean army that sailed to Troy. Two leaders, Amphimakhos and Thalpios, 
are of special interest because of the nature of their parentage; their fathers were the 
Molione brothers. 


According to tradition, the Molione brothers were hatched of a silver egg after mother 
Molione was seduced by Poseidon in the guise of a bird.”*4 If we would say that the two 
Moliones were born with a silver spoon in their mouth, then it would be clear what to 
expect. Now that we know that they were born from a silver egg, it is more obscure. How- 
ever, also the Dioskouri were born from an egg, and Princess Helen of Sparta—and her 
idol, Helen of Troy—were born of the egg. Can we argue that “being born from an ancient 
Greek egg” means that there are twins in play? The line of this story, however, is that the 
fathers of the two Homeric chiefs, Kteatos and Eurytos, were brothers and that they were 
named the Molionidai (for their mother Molione) or the Actoridae (for their father Aktor). 


252 See also Footnote 240 for an alternative interpretation of this double axe / butterfly symbol [pélekus]. 
253 Reconstruction of the decoration on an Athenian Geometric kratér from Thebes, dated 735-720 BCE. 
Allard Pierson Museum. See Figure 6:6 for the original. 

254 Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists 2.58. 
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“The men of Bouprasion and of radiant Elis ... had four leaders, and each of them had ten 
ships, with many Epeioi on board. Their chiefs were Amphimakhos and Thalpios-the one, 
son of Kteatos, and the other, of Eurytos—both of the lineage of Aktor.” °° 


Hesiod tells that the Molionidai were twins, not such as were the Dioskouri, but, “double 
in form and with two bodies and joined to one another. They were grown together, so that 
they had only one body, but two heads, four arms, and four legs”. 75° 257 


Figure 6:8 - Nestor battling the Molionidai.?** 


Their Pylian neighbor, Nestor, used to boast how he almost slayed the fathers of the 
two Epeian leaders, but he admits that at a younger age he was beaten by them in chariot- 
racing: 


“And now had I (Nestor) slain the two Moliones, of the blood of Actor, but that their fa- 
ther, the wide-ruling Shaker of Earth, saved them from war, and shrouded them in thick 
mist.”25° 


“Would that I were still young and strong as when the Epeioi were burying great King Am- 

arynkeus in Bouprasion, and his sons offered prizes in his honor... In chariot-racing alone 

did the two sons of Aktor surpass me by crowding their horses in front of me, for they were 
angry at the way victory had gone, and at the greater part of the prizes remaining in the 
place in which they had been offered. They were twins, and the one kept on holding the 


55 Homeric /liad 2.615. 

256 Dioskouri: Dios kouroi, “Sons of Zeus”. The pair were regarded as the patrons of sailors and travelers. 
During adverse weather conditions, they appear as riders in the sky, calming down the winds that blow. 
257 Hesiod, Catalogues of Women, Fragment 9b. 

58 Detail from Geometric Oenochoe in the Agora Museum. Two men with helmet, spear and sword attack 
a double-bodied figure, as he steps onto a chariot. The two ends of his two crests are connected, and a 
square shield covers both his bodies. [Webster, T.B.L. 1955] 

259 Homeric /liad 11.750. 
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reins, and holding the reins, while the other plied the whip.” 


This is how it ended for the Molione family: at Kleonai, the Moliones were murdered by 
Herakles. To compensate for this, mother Molione laid curses on her countrymen, should 
they refuse to boycott the Isthmian festival. 


TA 


Figure 6:9 - The Molionidai (details).”*! 


The curses of Molione are respected right down to the present day and no athlete of Elis 
is wont to compete in the Isthmian games. The collective sons of the Moliones, by the 
twin sisters Theraephone and Therenice, became the two leaders of the Epeian contingent 
of the Achaean army and their names were Amphimakhos and Thalpios. The former of the 
two gained eternal fame in the battle of Troy, through the hands of Héctor: 


“Héctor struck Amphimakhos, son of Kteatos Aktoriones, with a spear in his chest as he 
swept into battle.”?” 


6.5 Talos meets Jason and Medea 


The most famous ship of all ships, the Argo, was named after her eponymous builder, 
Argus. It was on this ship that Jason and his 50 Argonauts sailed from Lolcos in Thessaly, 
to Colchis in Aea at the eastern seaboard of the Black Sea.?°* The complement of 50 was 
the number that traditionally manned the fifty-oared long-ship called pentékonteros, a 
ship operated by one bank of rowers on each side of the ship. 


260 Homeric /liad 2.23, 6.25. 

261 Fragment of a vessel of the Héraion of Argos with a double figure, Athens, National Museum archive, 
late Geometric II (left). Bronze plate fibula of the Idaen cave of Zeus on Crete with fight between warrior 
(Héraklés) and double figure (the Moliones). Athens National Museum 11765 boiotic, sub-Geometric (right). 
262 Homeric /liad 13.185. 

263 “Famous ship”; kluténéos, from klutds (fame) and naus (ship). 
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Jason was extremely fond of his well-built ship [nats etergés].2“ In the hot afternoon he 
used to do a nap with his ear resting against her prow; a strong piece of timber from the 
sacred forest of Dodona.”® After waking up he launched his fresh ideas with such vigor 
that it was said that the timber protome, which adorned the bow, could speak to him and 
make prophecies. The end of his life was tragic: he was asleep under the stern of the rot- 
ting Argo when it fell on him, killing him instantly. 


Long before this tragic end, but after his return from Colchis and having completed the 
mission that made him famous, the Quest for the Golden Fleece, the Argo approached 
Crete, Here the Argonauts were confronted with Talos, a man of bronze, an automaton 
given by Zeus to Europa to be the warder of Crete. He ran around the island three times a 
day with his feet of bronze, throwing rocks at any ship approaching his land. All of his 
body was made of bronze, forged by Hephaistos, but at his ankle, beneath the sinew, there 
was a blood-red vein covered by a thin skin.?© Talos dared to hurl great boulders at the 
Argo, but had not accounted for the presence of Medea on board of that ship: 


“She, holding the fold of her purple robe over her cheeks on each side, mounted on the 
deck; and Aeson’s son took her hand in his and guided her way along the thwarts. Medea 
sang, invoked the death-spirits, shaped her soul to mischief, and with her hostile glance 
she bewitched the eyes of Talos, the man of bronze; and her teeth gnashed bitter wrath 
against him, and she sent forth baneful phantoms in the frenzy of her rage.”?°" 


Talos was not prepared for such outburst and grazed his ankle on a pointed crag, after 
which the ichor gushed forth like melted lead, and not much longer he stood there on the 
jutting cliff. 


The end of this narrative is depicted on the Attic krater of which a detail is shown in Figure 
6:10. A deadly wounded Talos falls in the hands of the Dioskouri. Medea in easterly dress, 
Poseidon, Amphitrite and a frightened Europa watch the scene. The backside of the krater 
shows three Argonauts, watching from the aftbody of the Argo. Two of them sit on the 
raised deck and a third slides down the ladder [apobathra], like an apobatic warrior [apo- 
batés] leaping from his chariot.” 


264 Compare the well-built, well-performing, ship [euergéa néa] of the Phaeacian men in Homeric Odyssey 
8.567. 

65 The sanctuary of Dodona, in Epirus, was dedicated to Zeus Dodonaios and his consort Dione. See also 
Homeric Iliad 16.233. 

266 In Homeric Poetry, there are also some robots made by Hephaistos. Here is one passage describing some 
golden female automates: “There were golden handmaids also who worked for him, and were like real young 
women, with sense and reason [noos], voice also and strength, and all the learning of the immortals; these busied 
themselves as the king bade them, while he drew near to Thetis, seated her upon a goodly seat, and took her 
hand in his own, saying ...”. [Homeric Iliad 18.417-424] 

267 The Argonautica by Apollonius Rhodius. 2.1673-1693, Apollodorus, Library 9.26. 

268 Anobdthra: ladder for disembarking; “gangway”, although “gang” refers to walking rather than to climbing 
[Herodotus, The Histories 1.1.0]. Compare “apobaterion’; literally “place of landing”, but also the offering 
ceremony connected to a departure (see the description of Figure 10:1). Ephdlkaion: disembarking ladder in 
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Figure 6:10 - The death of Talos.?® 


The aftbody of the well-benched [euselmos] Argo shows two layers of ports for the oars, 
which marks the classic Argo as a diérés; an oared vessel rowed by two groups of men on 
each side of the ship.?”° The image shows the ports for the upper tier of zygite oars pass 


Homeric Odyssey 14.350. Klimax: staircase (because of its leaning aslant) in Homeric Odyssey 1.330, 10.558 
(see Figure 6:10). 

269 The death of Talos, red-figure painting dated 400-390 BCE, National Archaeological Museum of Jatta. 
Backside of kratér. This image has been mirrored in the reconstruction of the Polygnotus’ Iliupersis (see 
Figure 13:4). 

270 A well-benched ship [neds eussélmoio] implies that the ships had good selmata. Scott S. 2019 mentions 
for selma; deck of a ship, upper planking; pl. rowing benches; generally, a seat, throne. An example she 
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over the gunwale (two are complete and there is indication of one other).?”! Below and 
somewhat more forward we see the oar-ports for the lower tier of thalamite oars, one of 
which is visible.?” 


It is interesting to note how the understanding of the geography of the Argonautica de- 
veloped over the timescale: 


e The Iliad mentions a pre-classic Jason, without reference to his wanderings. 

e The Odyssey mentions Jason, Pelias and Aeétes within the context of the Argo’s jour- 
ney, but still does not mention the connection to Colchis or to the Golden Fleece. 

e It is Hesiod (c. 700 BCE), who firstly mentions the Danube (Donau) and the river Pha- 
sis (Rion), the latter in the northeast corner of the Black Sea (Euxine).”” 

e Pindar makes Jason leave the Euxine via the river Phasis, which brings him into the 
“Ocean”: 


“To Phasis then they came, where they set their might against the crushing Chochi- 
ans....Returning home by highway is too long; for time is pressing me, and I know a short 
path... They came amid the immensity of Ocean, and the Red Sea, and the race of man 
slaughtering Lemnian women.”?"4 


e Colchis is first mentioned by Aeschylus only (430 BCE): 


“Now the whole earth cries aloud in lamentation; ...lament the greatness of the glory of 
your time-hallowed honor, the honor that was yours and your brother’s; and all mortals 
who make their dwelling place in holy Asia share the anguish of your most lamentable 
suffering; and those who dwell in the land of Colchis, the maidens fearless in fight; and 
the Scythian multitude that inhabits the most remote region of the earth bordering the 
Maeotic lake; and the warlike flower of Arabia, which hold the high-cragged citadel near 
the Caucasus, a hostile host that roars among the sharp-pointed spear.”?”° 


The colonization of the east coast of the Euxine (Istros, Olbia) started around 650 BCE. 
The colonization of the northern part (Tanais and Panticapaeum) started around 550 BCE; 
the explorations started 100-200 years before these dates. The timescale of these explo- 
rations corresponds with the formative stage of the Homeric poetry. 


gives is from Aeschylus, The Persians 358-359, where a messenger refers to the Greeks “rushing to the 
selmata of their ships”, when they flee to safety. 

271 Zygitai: the rowers in the middle row, named after the beams [zygé] on which they sat. 

2722 The meaning of thalamos is “inner room, or chamber”; see Homeric Odyssey 1.425 (bedrooms of the 
suitors), Odyssey 4.310 (bedroom of lovely Helen and Menelaos) and Homeric /liad 6.227 (“store room’). 

273 Firstly the (Black-) Sea was called “Axine” (like an axe) “because of its wintry storms and the ferocity of 
the tribes that lived around it, and particularly the Scythians, in that they sacrificed strangers, ate their 
flesh, and used their skulls as drinking-cups”, but later it was euphemistically called “Euxine” [hospitable], 
when the lonians founded cities on the seaboard. [Strabo, Geography 7.3.7] 

274 Pindar, Pythian Ode 4, 377f (466 BCE). 

275 Aeschylus, Prometheus bound 407 (430 BCE). 
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To create a credible third century version of the ancient epic, Apollonius Rhodius (295-c. 
215 BCE) had to take into account the latest geographical knowledge, and could therefore 
not make his classic Jason leave the Black Sea through the East. He fabricated an elegant 
solution by involving the Danube and the Rhone, and a move of the second half of the 
narrative towards the western Mediterranean. This latest version was accepted and be- 
came “The Argonautica” as we know it. 
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7 The ship in operation 


7.1. The ships and their complement 


The ships of the Achaeans that sailed to Troy, were organized in groups, based on their 
region of origin. Each company was arrayed under its own chief, the archés nautdon.?” 
Each ship had a commanding officer [kubernétés] who was the penteékontarchos; a chief of 
fifty. Sometimes his role overlapped with that of the helmsman [pedaliouchos]. Famous 
helmsmen of the heroic era and their commanding officers were: 


e Acoetes : Dionysos [see footnote 593] 

e Baius : Odysseus [Virgil's Aeneid 6.162] 

e Nausithous : Theseus [Plutarch’s The Life of Theseus 17.5]?”” 

e Palinurus : Aeneas [Virgil's Aeneid 3.202, 515, 5.870-1, 6.337-83 & 6.365] 

e Phrontis : Menelaos [Homeric Odyssey 3.276-312] 

e Tiphys : Jason [Apollonius, Argonautica 1.105, 1.560, 1.296, 1.557 & 2.854] 
e Ankaios : Jason [Apollonius, Argonautica 2.866 ff] 


Each ship was run by a staff of three. The commanding officer [kubernétés] controlled the 
ship from the higher bench. The rowing officer [keleustés] gave the beat to the oarsmen 
and the bow-officer [prordtés] stood watch in the bow section. The rowers started the 
stroke when the sounds of the keleustés’ shout were heard.?’8 


For the ship of Odysseus, we may approach the number of persons on board from the nar- 
rative. In Rhapsody 9 of the Homeric Odyssey, Odysseus and his men take Ismaros by sur- 
prise. Later Kikonian reinforcements arrive and attack the invading Achaeans: six men of 
each of Odysseus’ ships were killed. Polyphemus, the nasty Cyclops, consumed six men. 
On Circes’ Island the men were divided into two groups. Eurylochus headed up one group 
of 22 men; presumably, Odysseus had another 22. So now we have 6 + 6+ 22+ 22+2=58 
men. A ship that can carry safely 58 men, but that can still be operated by 58 - 6 (Poly- 
phemus) - 1 (fell of the roof of Circe's house) - 6 (Scylla) = 45 men. 


We may therefore safely call the ship of Odysseus a pentékonteros: a traditional fifty-oared 
long-ship, operated by one file [stoikhos] of twenty-five rowers on each side of the ship. 
The stroke of the two rowers positioned nearest to the stern, the strike-oars [toicharchos], 
would lead the rest. Their leading role was to be the most “stoic” rower of the stoikhos.*” 


Next to the group of rowers [erétés] there was a group of supernumerary crew [hyperesia], 
amongst which the ship’s carpenter [naupegos], the ship’s flutist [auletes], the sail-stitcher 


276 The leader of sailors is the archds nautdon. This title was used for the Euryalos, who was the best sailor 
of the Phaeacians. [Homeric Odyssey 8.162] 

277 Nausithous meaning “the one that makes ships sail fast”. Other mythical persons of that name were 
Nausithous, the king of the Phaeacians and Nausithous, one of the two sons born to Odysseus by Kalypso. 
[Hesiod, Theogony 1017] 

278 Euripides, Helené 1576. 

279 It must be noted, however, that the terms sto/kh(y)os and stoic(k) do not derive from the same Greek 
word. 
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[histiorraphos] and some stewards to serve out the rations. 


If the ship was on a fighting mission, then also archers [toxotai] and plain warriors [epi- 
bates] would join the ship.?®° Next to that, the ship carried slaves, loot, sacrificial stock 
and sheep for food.?*! Nothing to do with the ship’s crew [nautes], but on board during 
trading missions, was the cargo clerk, or perineos. He would report directly to the 
naukléros: the owner—or contractor—of the ship. 


Lastly, also King [basileus] Odysseus—and some of his officeholders—were to be counted. 
He was the archos nautdon of the Cephalonian continent of 12 ships and commander [ku- 
bernetés] of the flagship. At some stage, he would take over the helm from the helmsman 
[pedaliouchos], but in other parts he acts as a commander, giving orders on how to navi- 
gate between a rock and a hard place: 


“_..but you, helmsman, in this way I lay my order: but put it in your thumos, since you 
control the steering-oars of the hollow ship. Hold the ship away outside of this cloud- 
spray and swell, but you aim at the cliff, lest it escape your notice.” 


Another idealized ship, the ship of the Phaeacians, had a complement of fifty-two.”°> Her 
crew was formed by young and noble sons and grandsons, all of them carrying good nau- 
tical names such as:?*4 


e Akroneos “Uppermost (part of the) e Kluténéos “Renowned Ship” 

e Anabésineos “Embarking Ship” e Natbolos “Ship’s Sounding-lead” 
e Amphialos “Sea-girt” e Nauteus “Sailorman” 

e Ankhialos “Near the Sea” e Okualos “Sea-swift” 

e Elatreus “Oar-shaft, rower man” e Polynéos “Many-ships” 

e Eretméus “Oarsman” e Ponteus “Sea-man” 

e Euryalos “Broad Sea” e Proreus “Bow Lookout” 

e Prumneus “Steersman” e Tekton “Carpenter” 

e Halios “Of the Sea” e Thoon “Swift” 


Even larger ships were known in the heroic age. Homer tells us in a metaphor how many 
words Anaeas and Achilles could throw at each other: “Revilings are there for both of us 
to utter, revilings full many; a ship of a hundred benches [hekatdzygos] would not bear the 
load thereof. 


280 In the ships of Philoctetes, a famed archer, all the men at the oar were bowmen. [Homeric Iliad 2.718] 
81 Homeric /liad 19.44. 

282 Homeric Odyssey 12.217. Note how the roles of the commander [kubernétés] and the operator of the 
steering-oar, the pedaliouchos, overlap depending on the ship’s size. 

283 “Nay come, let us draw a black ship down to the bright sea for her first voyage, and let men choose two 
and fifty youths from out the people.” [Homeric Odyssey 8.34-36] 

284 “These were the best of the oar-loving Phaeacians.” [Homeric Odyssey 8.110-117] 
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The fifty ships of the Boeotians were even larger, they carried 120 men each.”°5 


The most famous ship of all ships, the Argo—named after her eponymous builder, Argus— 
was the ship on which Jason and his 50 Argonauts sailed from Lolcos in Thessaly to Aea 
in Colchis at the eastern seaboard of the Black Sea.”*° The complement of 50 made the 
Argo a pentekonteros; maybe even the first one. 


Figure 7:1 - The building of the ship Argo.”*" 


Below is a paradigm of the described types of the ships and the approximated numbers of 
their complement. The oldest types, the canoe (monoxyla: “made of one tree”) and the raft 
[skhedie], are not part of this list: 


285 Homeric /liad 2.510. The ship of the Boeotians is an anachronism: such ship existed in the formative 
stage of the Homeric poetry, but was not yet available in the heroic age. The heroic pentékdnteros was a 
monokrotos: a single-level ship with one file of zygian oars on portside and one on starboard (see Figure 
12:14). In a later stage, a level of thalamite benches was added, thus creating the one-hundred twenty 
oared Archaic diérés. 

286 According to Herodotus, The Histories 1.2.2, the ship of Jason is a nats makrd: a galley, a ship of war. 
Jasons’ name means “healer”. The name of his mentor, the centaur Cheiron, means “the healing hand”. 
Compare ‘healing practice’ (Kheirourgid). 

287 The building of the ship Argo: the helmsman Tiphys (center) holds the yard to which Athena (Left) rigs 
the sail that she wove. Tiphys was the first helmsman of the Argo to steer the ship past the dangerous 
Symplegades. He died and was followed up by Ankaios, a king of Samos and a son of Poseidon. The builder 
of the ship, Argos (right), sits across the stern, carving the wood of the stern. 


No. of oars 


e Triskalmos 
e Eikosoros 

e Dodekaskalmos : 
e Triakontoros 


e Pentékonteros 


No. of levels of oars 


e Monokrotos 
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: six-oared ship with one level of oars. In total two files of three row- 


ers. (Tri = three, skalmos = tholepin) 


: twenty-oared (cargo-) ship with one level of oars. In total two files 


of 10 rowers. (Eiko = twenty). 
twenty-four-oared ship with one level of oars. In total two files of 
12 rowers. (Dodekas = twelve, skalmos = tholepin) 


: thirty-oared ship with one level of oars. In total two files of 15 row- 


ers. (Tria = thirty) 


: fifty-oared long-ship; open-topped, with or without a raised cen- 


tral platform [thranos] or walkway. One level of oars. In total two 
files of 25 rowers. (Penté = fifty). See Figure 12:14. 


: fifty-oared long-ship; pentekonteros, open-topped, with or without 


a central walking platform [thranos]. One level of oars; in total two 
files of about 25 rowers. (mono = single and krotos = noise; a ship 
sailing by a single hit of oars) 


® Dikrotos/Diérés/Bireme: ship with two varied levels of oars; open-decked with a cen- 


tral walking platform [thranos], with half-decks fore and aft [ikria], 
or fully-decked [katestronto di’holou].28® One-hundred twenty 
oared; in total four files of about 30 rowers. 


e Trikrotos/Triérés/Trireme: ship with three varied levels of oars; partly closed decks, 


e Dierés 


e Trieres 


e Trikrotos 


e Trireme 


one-hundred seventy oared; in total six files of about 27 rowers. 


The meaning of these last names of ship types can be further bro- 
ken down as follows: 


: Derived from dia = two, and eretmon = oar; a ship fitted with two 


files of oars on the portside and two on the starboard side. 


: Derived from tria=three, and eretmon = oar; a ship fitted with three 


files of oars on the portside and three on the starboard side. 


: Derived from tria=three, and krotos = noise; a ship sailing by a triple 


hit of oars. 


: From Latin triremis. Derived from tri = three, and reme = oar. 


288 Katestronto di‘holou (fully-decked): Hesychios quoting Didymos on the two-banked vessels of Polycrates, 


the samaina, c. 630 BCE. 
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In Classic Greece, the oarsmen on the upper deck were in the more comfortable position, 
we can take it from Aristophanes’ comedy Frogs:?°? 


Aeschylus 
“Then you taught all our youth how to be idle chatterers and crap on about nonsense all 


day. You’ve emptied our wrestling schools and destroyed the wonderful bums of our young 
men. All they do is stand around these days, chattering and chattering and encouraging 
the crew of our public ship, Paralos, to talk back to their commanders. Not like the olden 
days when all these men knew how to pull hard at the oar and shout, ‘heavvvwvwwve hooooo!’ 
That is how they’d earn their food!” *°° 


Dionysus 

“By Apollo, how true is that, ey? Hehehe! Those on the upper rows would fart straight into 
the mouth of the rowers below, drop shit into his mess mate’s food bowl and when they’re 
out on the shore for their leave, they steal everyone’s clothes... They were the days!” 


For Plato, the helmsman was an attractive metaphorical analogy for the “governor” of a 
city: 


e “And what of the lot—the pilot [kubernétes] rightly so called—is he a ruler of sailors or 
a sailor? ‘A ruler of sailors.’ We don’t, I fancy, have to consider the fact that he actually 
sails in the ship, nor is he to be denominated a sailor. For it is not in respect of his 
sailing that he is called a pilot but in respect of his art and his ruling of the sailors. 
“True”, he said. [Plato, Republic 1.341c] 

e “As the pilot [kuberneétés], by watching continually over the interests of the ship and of 
the crew,—not by laying down rules, but by making his art a law, —preserves the lives 
of his fellow-sailors, even so, and in the self-same way, may there not be a true form of 
polity created by those who are able to govern in a similar spirit, and who show a 
strength of art which is superior to the law”? [Plato, Statesmen 294f] 


289 Aristophanes, Frogs 1069-1075 (405 BCE). The words of Aeschylus contain the response of a conservative 
against the “derailed” democracy of Athens, in which the improved social position of the crews of the 
triremes played a major role. Dionysus, however, ridicules the idea that things were better in the past. 

290 Aeschylus, however, had right of speech; he served as a sailor during the battle of Salamis, fighting the 
Persians of Xerxes’ navy and was author of the tragedy “The Persians” about this same battle. 
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7.2 On beacons for navigators 


In daytime, the ancient seafarer used the natural features of coastlines to lead him to- 
wards his destination. Navigation was based on staying within sight of landmarks, bea- 
cons, or a mountainous coastline. The seafarer would plan to make landfall every few days 
to resupply with food and water.?”! He sailed preferably during daytime, but a voyage by 
night [nukti ploia] was not unthinkable. For this he would navigate using celestial refer- 
ence points such as the Pleiades, Oxen-driver and Bear.?” 


The first crossings of the open sea [pontos] were mostly involuntary, as the Homeric Od- 
yssey learns us. Later also voluntary crossings would be made, but still making use of the 
best stepping-stones. The first voyages to Sicily preferably passed by Corfu. The clouds 
that form above coasts and islands would give some additional guidance to the mariner 
who ventured such voyages. 


The seafarer registered his knowledge of depths, shallows, tides, currents, waves, and 
winds. Descriptions of the coastline and practical information about its circumnaviga- 
tion-sailing distances and times—were gathered in “sailing directions” [periplous]; firstly 
in oral and subliterate traditions, later in a written form.” 


Figure 7:2 - Artist impression of an ancient Greek ship at the port of Sami, Cephalonia. 


Here are some examples about the use of beacons for crossing the dangerous sea [pon- 
tos|:"* 


e “As far as a man can see when he looks out upon the sea [pontos] from some high 


51 Thucydides describes how the Corinthians took three days provisions’ before they put out to sea. [The 
Peloponnesian War 1.48] 

292 “The Sidonians ... cultivated science and study astronomy and arithmetic, to which they were led by the 
application of numbers (in accounts) and night sailing”. [Strabo, Geography 16.2.24]. The mentioned con- 
stellations are conform Homeric Odyssey 5.272. 

93 The word periplous is derived from the words for navigation with a vessel [plous] around [peri] a sea. 

294 Pontos: the sea that is to be crossed in a crossing that is both dangerous and sacralizing. [Nagy, G. 2013] 
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beacon.” [Homeric Iliad 5.770] 

e “Over these bones (of Achilles) a huge and faultless tomb [tumbos, mnéma] was built; 
it was a tumulus that the sacred army of spear-fighting Argives heaped up at a head- 
land jutting out over the open Hellespont, so that it might be visible, shining forth 
from afar, for men at sea [pontos] now living and for those that will be born hereafter.” 
[Homeric Odyssey 24.36-97] 

e “As the light [sélas] seen by sailors [nautes] from out at sea [pontos], when men have 
lit a fire [pyrds] in their homestead high up among the mountains, but the sailors are 
carried out to sea by wind and storm far from the haven where they yearn to be-even 
so did the gleam of Achilles’ wondrous shield.” [Homeric Iliad 19.375] 

e “Even now I am still watching for the signal [sumbolon] of the flame, the gleam of fire 
bringing news from Troy and shouts announcing its capture.” [Aeschylus Agamemnon 
5] 

e “Heralded by a beacon of good tidings a swift report has spread throughout the town. 
Yet whether it is true, or some deception of the gods, who knows? Who is so childish 
or so bereft of sense, once he has let his heart be fired by sudden news of a beacon 
fire, to despair if the story change?” [Aeschylus, Agamemnon 475] 

e “In channels such as between the island of Lefkas and Acarnania, signposts were set 
to mark the channel through the shallows.” [Arrian, Indica 4.1.2] 

e Lastly, if the ancient mariner was lost in open sea, he could release the doves which 
he kept on board for that purpose. 


7.3. Directions for sailing 


Even if there is no context of physical wind, Odysseus uses the names of the winds to 
indicate the north/south cardinal directions: 


“Tt has two entrances, one facing North [boréao] by which mortals can go down into the 
cave, while the other comes from the South [notou] and is more mysterious; mortals can- 
not possibly get in by it, it is the way taken by the gods.”*” 
For east/west directions, however, Odysseus uses the sun for reference: 
“My friends, Iam speaking this way because I do not know which place is west and which 
place is east, which is the place where the sun, bringing light for mortals, goes under- 
neath the earth [zophos] and which is the place where it rises [é0s]. Still, let us start 
thinking it through, as quickly as we can, whether there is still any craft left.”?°° 


7.4 The right time for sailing 


Hesiod was an ancient poet who was active somewhere between 750 and 650 BCE. His 


295 Homeric Odyssey 13.110f. See also page 185, where is described how temples in Greece have their 
opening for the gods to the east and the entrance for mortals to the west. 

226 Homeric Odyssey 10.190. The despair of Odysseus is expressed as a feeling of disorientation, in which 
orientation is the direction referenced to the east; the orient. 
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father came from Cyme in Aeolis, on the coast of Asia Minor and a little south of the island 
Lesbos. Hesiod expressed his concern about the hardness of shipping and recommended 
shippers not to start their voyage in early spring, but to start 50 days after the day of mid- 
summer and to return home before the start of autumn. In the second part of his advice, 
he adds the option to make a start in the spring, but still, he does not recommend it: 


Fifty days after the summer solstice, 
towards the end of the labor-filled season of summer, 
that is when navigation is seasonal for mortals. 
But exert yourself to get back home as quickly as possible, 
and do not wait for the time of the new wine and the autumn [opori] rains 
and the approaching bad weather, with the terrible blasts of the wind Notos, 
who stirs up the sea as he comes along with the rain of Zeus, 
that plentiful autumn rain, and he makes the sea [pontos] harsh. 


Another time of navigation for humankind is in the spring [earinés], 
when a man first sees, as large a footprint as a crow 
makes, leaves that are that size 
on the top of the fig-tree. Then you are ready to embark upon the sea. 
This, then, is the time of navigation in the spring. But I 
do not recommend it. It is not pleasing to my mind [thumos].?" 


For understanding the advice of Hesiod, it is relevant to know that the comparatively con- 
stancy of the Greek summer winds has been noted from classical times. These winds are 
known as the “etesian” winds; strong, dry north winds [boreai] of the Aegean Sea which 
are at their strongest in the afternoon and often die down at night. Sometimes the etesian 
winds last for days without a break. They are also referred to as “meltemia” (Turkish). 7% 


The introductory winds of the etesians commence to blow in late May and early June. 
These strong winds are called the prodromoi (forerunners). The first occurrence of the 
wind is considered an “episémasia”; a sign of the change of the season.””’ The Greeks re- 
gard the etesians to truly start in July and to continue till about mid-September and finally 
disappear in October.*” The end of the sailing season is indicated by the rising of Sirius. 
After that, in fall, the southern wind Notos stirs up the sea and make the sea [pontos] harsh 
again. 


The more reluctant advice of Hesiod was to start your round-trip in the spring; after the 
southerly winds of Notos have died out, but before the start of the northerly prodromoi. 


227 Thimos; ‘heart, spirit’. Thimos designates the realm of consciousness, of rational and emotional 
functions. Depending on context can be translated as either “mind” (thinking) or “heart” (feeling). [Nagy, G. 
2013] 

298 Etesian winds: a name that derives from the Greek word etesios, meaning “annual”, but also compare 
French été (summer). 

299 Pseudo-Aristotle, Problemata 26.12, 941b. 

300 Mediterranean Pilot Vol IV, 1968. 
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Such start could follow shortly after the ploiaphesia, the early March festival that marked 
the opening of the sailing season. This early start was the somewhat risky choice that 
Hesiod indicates but does not recommend. Better it is to wait “towards the end of the 
labor-filled season of summer”-—after the prodromoi have died out and the etesians are 
steady and moderate. Then you would make sure to return by mid-September at the time 
at which the etesians die out, but before the start of fall. Commercial sailing through the 
Levant needed northerly wind for a favorable start. A start on a favorable day in March, 
followed by a return by mid-September, would be the ideal timescale for such a round- 
trip. 


In his prose Hesiod often uses the metaphor of the sea to explain what happens on land. 
Homer, instead, used horses and chariots to describe the beauty of the sea.*°! Hesiod was 
a thalassofobiac who notably travelled by sea only once, to go to a contest and receive a 
prize at Chalkis on the island of Euboea. His advice for the right time of sailing, however, 
was knowledgeable and prudent. 


7.5 The depth of the sea 


Some words are dull, some carry fire; some words stay in the back of our mind because 
they tell you something that you have known for a long time, but you did not know what 
it was. For me such a word is “natibolos”; if you say it three times in a row, then it sounds 
like something you can eat, but it can also express your mood; “tonight I feel so nauibolos”. 
In Homeric poetry, Naubolos was the father of a young sailor named Euryalos. The son 
was one of the best sailors, the archés nautdon, of the oar-loving Phaeacians.*” The father 
may even have been an Argonaut. The name of the father, Natbolos, means “Ship’s 
Sounding-lead” and refers to the depth of the sea. The name of the son, Eury-alos, refers 
to the wideness of the sea. *°° Together, they covered the depth and the width of the seas. 


The purpose of the sounding-lead, the naubolos, is the act of measuring the water depth, 
simply referred to as “sounding”, but its other purpose is the identification of the nature 
of the seabed. The leads were swung, or cast, by a leadsman; the “natbolos”. When the 
lead hits the bottom, a clod [bdlos] of clay, sand or shells, was collected in the cavity on 
the underside of the lead. Able seamen [nduplios] would recognize the composition, color 
and smell of the soil, and by that they would know their position on the wide ocean. They 
would then add a note, or just a subliterate symbol representing that specific type of soil, 
to their private Sailing Directions [periplous]. Also Herodotus mentions the use of the 


301 Homer refers to early autumn as “the time of harvest” [opdri] and describes it as “the time at which Sirius 
is brightest”. [Homeric /liad 22.27] 

302 Homeric Odyssey 8.162. 

303 “There was also Euryalos, son of Natibolos, who was like man-slaughtering Arés himself, and was the 
best looking man among the Phaeacians except Laodamas.” [Homeric Odyssey 8.116] 
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sounding lead for navigation.*™ 

7.6 The mooring of ships in port 

Stern ropes [prumnésia] were tied to the shore and access from the ship to the shore was 
made by deploying the disembarking ladder [apobathra, or ephdlkaion] which was kept on 
the trail end [holkaion] of the ship.°° 


When ships stay in port for a longer time, or if anchoring is not safe, the ships are pulled 
ashore, where necessary entrenched or supported with blocks of stone [érmata].>"° 


Figure 7:3 - Gyrne Harbor. 


The painting in Figure 7:3 shows how the ships in medieval Gyrne (Cyprus) were moored 
stern-first towards the quay. In the walls of the same buildings in modern Gyrne we can 
still see the medieval mooring stones, with pierced holes in it for passing through of the 
stern ropes. 


The accompanying Homeric text is: 


304 “For this is the nature of the land of Egypt: in the first place, when you approach it from the sea and are 
still a day’s sail from land, if you let down a sounding-line [katapeiratiriayou], it will bring up mud from a 
depth of eleven fathoms. This shows that the deposit from the land reaches this far.” [Herodotus, The 
Histories 2.5] 

305 Anobdthra: ladder for disembarking; “gangway”, although “gang” refers to walking rather than to climbing 
[Herodotus 1.1.0]. Ephdlkaion: disembarking ladder in Homeric Odyssey 14.350. Klimax: staircase (because 
of its leaning aslant) in Homeric Odyssey 1.330, 10.558. See the Figures on pages 65, 81, 108 and 202. 

306 The supports used to keep their ships upright when hauled ashore at the naustathmon, were called 
érmata. [Homeric /liad 1.486]. At departure, the ships of the Achaeans had to be dragged through a trench 
[ouros] to reach the waterline. [Homeric /liad 2.151-4] 
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“Then they sat down on the benches, each in order, and loosed the hawser from the pierced 
stone” 37 


7.7 The anchoring of ships 


Ships were moored with stone weights [lithos tetriménos] which were deployed as anchor- 
stones [eunai]. The stones—always in plural—were deployed in pairs from the bow, the 
stern, or placed alongside of the hull. Figure 7:4 (left) shows anchor stones at display in 
the Ancient Shipwreck Museum in Gyrne Castle, Cyprus. 


The procedure for anchoring was to deploy a stone weight that was fitted to a rope of 
braided leather. These “well-twisted ropes-of-ox-hide” [eustréptoisi boedfsin] were also 
used as the material for halyards and oarlock straps. Less critical ropes were made of 
braided papyrus bark [byblos]. 


The anchors functioned through their weight on rocky bottoms. Was the seabed sandy, 
then wooden pegs could be inserted into the two holes in the lower part of an anchor.>”° 


It is probable that in dedicated places pierced, ring-shaped, anchor stones [daktulios] were 
placed for mooring boats in transit. Still nowadays it is custom in Greek ports for sailing 
boats to moor stern-first, with a bowline holding to a pre-laid anchor stone.>” 


The image at the right of Figure 7:4 shows the photograph of a daktulios that is at display 
in the Museum of Malaga, Spain. The stone was found during the archaeological excava- 
tion of an old riverbed. It had once been placed on the seafloor in the roadstead and was 
used as offshore mooring for visiting vessels. Smaller boats [dkatos] were used to carry 
cargo, traders [emporos] and other passengers to the shore.*!° 


There are the following references to anchoring in Homer: 


e “When they had come inside the harbor they furled the sails and laid them in the 
ship’s hold; they slackened the forestays, lowered the mast into its place, and rowed 
the ship to the place where they would have her lie; there they cast out their mooring- 
stones and made fast the hawsers.” 

e “Let us bring down the ships that are on the beach and draw them into the water; let 
us make them fast to their mooring-stones a little way out, against the fall of night- 
if even by night the Trojans will desist from fighting; we may then draw down the rest 
of the fleet.” 


307 Homeric Odyssey 13.77. 

308 Homeric Odyssey 2.246 on ropes of ox-hide [eustréptoisi boedfsin]; Odyssey 4.782 on oarlock straps 
[tropoisi dermatinoisi], and Odyssey 21.391 on braided papyrus bark [byblos]. 

309 Compare Marouard, G. 2011. 

310 Emporos: trader, ship’s passenger representing the cargo-owner. [Homeric Odyssey 2.319, 24.300]. Com- 
pare the epithet of Hermes, kerdemporos, which indicates that he presided over trade. [Orphic Hymn to Her- 
mes 28.6] 
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e “Telemachos and his crew arrived, furled their sails, brought their ship to anchor, and 
went ashore. Owl-vision Athena led the way and Telemachos followed.” 

e “There is a good harbor where no cables are wanted, nor yet anchors, nor need a ship 
be moored, but all one must do is to beach one’s vessel and stay there till the wind 
becomes fair for putting out to sea again.” 

e “For it was soon daybreak. In the meantime, Telemachos and his crew were nearing 
land, so they loosened the sails, took down the mast, and rowed the ship into the 
harbor. They cast out their mooring stones and made fast the hawsers; they then got 
out upon the seashore, mixed their wine, and got dinner ready.” 

e “The crew took every man his place in order [kosmos] and loosed the hawser from the 
pierced stone to which it had been bound.”>"! 


Figure 7:4 - Anchor-stones [eunai] and a “daktulios” ; a ring-shaped mooring stone.*'* 


There is a well described shipwreck [nauagos] that carried on board 24 stone anchors. It is 
the late 14th century BCE wreck of a wide-bodied cargo ship [olkds] that lies 60 meters 
beneath the surface of the sea, in a position off the headland of Uluburun, in southern 
Turkey.*!> The ship is 15-16 meters in length and about 15-20 tons in deadweight. The 
cargo consists of raw glass, storage jars filled with barley, resin, spices, maybe some wine, 


311 Homeric Odyssey 16.324, 8.55, 3.10, 9.136, 15.496 and 13.76-77. 

312 Funai: anchor-stones. Homeric /liad 1.436, 14.75 Homeric Odyssey 9.137, 15.495. Daktulios: ring-shaped 
pre-laid mooring stone, at display at the Museum of Malaga, Spain. 

313 The term olkds (hulk, cargo ship) refers to the cargo ship that was propelled by sails only and needed 
support from an oared ship to be towed in and out of the harbor at arrival and departure. The verb olké 
points at drawing along, towing, of a ship. Compare the boarding ladder [ephdlkaion] which is carried on 
the sternpost [holkaion] of a sail-driven cargo ship [olkds]. 

The west-European hulk may have derived her name from the Greek olkds. It was the first west-European 
ship on which the steering-oars were replaced by a central rudder with vertical steering shaft (c. 1200). The 
medieval hulk was connected with the introduction of the aft-castle, which the ancient Greek ship knows 
as the “holkaion”. The oldest depiction of a west-European hulk (c. 1180) is on a font in the cathedral of 
Winchester. 
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almost a ton of raw tin and ten tons of raw copper. Tin and copper were needed to make 
bronze. Possibly the ship came with cargo from Egypt and was under way to Mycenae or 
Pylos. 


In Knossos an anchor was found in the western storehouse of the palace (see Figure 7:5). 
It weighs twenty-nine kilograms and is firstly assumed to be a weight used to check the 
weight of copper ingots from Cyprus. The rare material and engraved decoration with 
squid, however, suggest that there may be a background of rituals that we do not know of. 
Was it dedicated to a Minoan goddess—possibly in the way of how the Argonauts dedi- 
cated their bronze-jawed anchor [dnkyra] to Jasonia Athenas? 


Figure 7:5 - Votive anchor of porphyry stone.>"* 


314 Pyramidal porphyry weight, or anchor stone. The Palace of Knossos, Late Minoan (1500-1450 BCE), 
Herakleion, Archaeological Museum. 
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7.8 Carrying cargo 


Carrying cargo [phortos] requires a ship that is both hollow [koile néus, hollow ship] and 
well-balanced [neds éises, well-balanced ship].°'* The perfectly balanced ship would not 
be swept away so easily by wind and weather. A merchant ship (kerkouros, or 
kerkouroskaphos if small) could be made more stable by carrying sand or stones deep down 
in the ship.*!® Odysseus, in his instructions on how to make an improvised craft, suggests 
placing a thick layer of ballast material [yli] on the bottom of the ship.*"” 


When Hesiod, who is a careful man, talks about merchant ships, he uses the adjective 
polugomphos; ‘many-nailed’. Such merchant vessel could be a twenty-oared trade ship 
[eikosoros] able to venture out into open sea, fitted with a quite small sail and oars to 
support in stills and during the arrival in port.*® 


The cargo could be whine, almonds, grain, timber, slaves, soldiers and oxen for Athens, 
Samos, Kos or Rhodos. Each cargo and port to pass at its own time of the season. The 
operation of the ship would be controlled within the terms and conditions agreed between 
the trader [emporos] and the owner—or contractor—of the ship; the “nauikléros”. The hull 
was built of Aleppo pine, or of Cypress wood from Crete, and would measure 14 meters by 
4.50 across. She sailed at a speed of 4-5 knots. 


The ship was built in the “shell-first” manner. Outer planking up from the keel was con- 
structed and then the ribs were laid in and secured with copper spikes. The ship was in- 
tended for a long service, possibly a hundred years, and underwent many repairs. In the 
last phase of her life a skin of lead sheet could be applied to her body to keep the old hull 
waterproof. 


If, at the end of the sailing season, the ancient mariner observed the Pleiades plunge into 
the misty sea—which is the case on evenings in early autumn—then he would haul up his 
ship upon the land and support it closely with blocks of stone [érmata, lithos] around it 
[pantothen], to keep off the power of the winds. When he waited long enough, the season 
for sailing would come again and then he would haul his swift ship down to the sea and 
stow a convenient cargo in it.! 


A larger ship than the eikosoros was the samaina: a swift sailor with a boar's head design 


3 


> Cargo: phortos. Carrying cargo: phortophorein. A cargoship: phortis. [Homeric Odyssey 5.249-50, 9.322-23] 
® Kerkouros, “merchant ship”, is conform the epithet of Hermes, kerdemporos, which indicates that he pre- 
sided over trade. [Orphic Hymn 28 to Hermes 28.6] 

317 Homeric Odyssey 5.257, 11.508. The ballast (a mix of sand, timber and stones) served to assure the 
stability of the empty ship. On the ship loaded with cargo, the lowest layer of cargo (think of amphora’s) 
could be safely stowed and secured into this mixture. See also page 36. 

318 The term olkds (hulk, cargo ship) refers to the type of cargo ship that was propelled by sails only and 
needed support from an oared ship to be towed in and out of the harbor at arrival and departure. Pindar, 
Nemean Ode 5.21 mentions both the merchant-ship [olkds] and the rowboat [dkatos], thus comparing the 
sail-driven ship versus the boat that is propelled by oars. 

319 Homeric /liad 1.486, Hesiodic Works and Days 609. 
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for prow and ram.*”° Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, built the first of them, after which 
this galley became more common. The ship was fully-decked [katestronto di’holou], and 
was operated by two levels of oars [dikrotos].**' Plutarch mentions that the ship, which 
was more capacious than usual, could serve both on open water trade [pontoporein] and 
serve as a ship of the line [tachynautein].*”” In her description, the innovative samaina 
matches with the new wide-bodied diérés of which Ameinocles, the Corinthian shipwright 
who went to Samos, built four for the Samians.*”* The long-distance ships which provided 
Athens and other Greek cities with grain from the Crimean Peninsula—and with valuable 
goods [agathds] from Armenia—were larger in size.*** Thucydides mentions Athenian 
ships of ten thousand talents (258 tons) burden, which had wooden towers and bulwarks 
[pardfragma].**° The trireme shown in Figure 7:6, the Nymphaion trireme, shows a cargo 
hatch covered with timber or canvas. The small circular shield on the junction of the stern 
post and the stern post decoration (aphlaston, Latin aplustre) is the “aspidion”. 


AER nano mnie ae nay CCAS TOS 


LEH PEE TOMATOC C 4g sy Cages syne gaara 


Figure 7:6 - The Nymphaion trireme at the Cimmerian Bosporus.*”° 


320 “When the Aeginetans and the Cretans defeated the Samians, they cut off the ship’s prows, that were 
shaped like boars’ heads, and dedicated them in the temple of Athena in Aegina.” [Herodotus, The Histories 
3.59]. See Figure 10:10. 

321 Hesychios quoting Didymos decribes (s.v. Samiakos tropos) that it was fully-decked [katestronto di‘holoul). 
The Suda (s.v. Samién ho démos) adds that the samaina was dikroton, two-banked. See Figure 10:10. 

322 Plutarch, The Life of Perikles 26.3. 

323 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.13.3. Later the Samians would become a prestigious thalassocracy. 
See page 100 on Ameinocles and page 109 on Polycratos. 

324 The Greek word agathés, “good”, could also indicate a valuable commodity in trade. Compare Thucydides, 
2.38.2: “the fruits of other countries”. Thucydides, 2.38.2. Compare English “goods”. Strabo Geographica 7.4.6 
for the Greek dependency of grain from the Crimean Peninsula. 

325 Thucydides 7.25.5. The burden of a ship of 10,000 talents is about 258 tons if the talents were Attic., or 
357, if Aeginetan. [Notes C.F. Smith on Thucydides 7.25.5] 

326 Murray, W.M. 2001. A trireme named Isis. Image of a Hellenistic ship, found in 1984 in a cult centre at 
ancient Nymphaion, a Greek colony along the north coast of the Black Sea, near modern-day Kertsch 
(ancient Pantikapaion). 
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8 Navigare necesse est 


8.1 Ananké 


Around 814 BCE, Phoenicians settlers from Tyre founded Carthage. Their network 
stretched as far as modern Cadiz, and even beyond the Pillars of Herakles:%?’ 


“These pillars were set up on promontories which Herakles built at the narrowest point of 
the modern Strait of Gibraltar. The promontories, with their enormous monuments in re- 
membrance of Herakleés, extended far into the sea. The now narrowed passage between 
Europe and Africa prevented great sea-monsters from passing out of the ocean into the 
inner sea. Some authorities, however, say just the opposite. To their knowledge the two 
continents were originally joined, and it was Heracles who cut a passage between them. By 
opening the passage, he brought it about that the Atlantic Ocean was mingled with the 
Mediterranean Sea.” 


Diodorus Siculus (90-30 BCE), who brought us this story on Heraklés, concludes that on 
this question “it will be possible for every man to think as he may please” .*”8 


The Greeks had two names for the Phoenician ships: hippos and gallos. The ships were 
named hippos when they had horse-shaped protomes adorning the stem- and stern post, 
and gaulus when they were “tub shaped”.*”? The cargo capacity of the hippoi may have 
been somewhere in the region of 450 tons. Reliefs in the palaces of Assyrian kings suggest 
that a trading fleet may have consisted of up to 50 cargo vessels, escorted by warships (see 
Figure 8:2). Herodotus mentions how the Phoenicians had a figure on the prow of their 
triremes, which resembled a dwarf, not unlike the image of Hephaistos.**° 


Around 800 BCE, halfway between history and legend, Greek colonists of Rhodes and Eu- 
boea settled in Tarsus in Cilicia, and in Al Mina in Syria. In 776 BCE, the Olympic Games 
were established. Temples to the gods were being constructed and there was religious ac- 
tivity at the sanctuary of Delphi.**' In this period the various forms of alphabetical writing, 
adopted from the Phoenicians, were canonized into a PanHellenic form.**? By 770 BCE, 
the Euboean settlers from Naxos, Chalcis and Eretria settle at Naxos (Sicily) and in main- 
land Italy. 


327 “The pillars of Héraklés, which that hero and god set up, were the famous witnesses to the furthest Limits 
of seafaring.” [Pindar, Nemean Ode 3.21]. Beyond them was the trackless sea [apeirona ponton]. Later, the 
Romans would use the expression “Non Plus Ultra”, to express the double meaning that the Mediterranean 
was fine, and that nobody knew what was beyond the pillars of Héraklés anyway. A medieval text, garlanded 
around a pillar on a mosaic in the Alhambra, says “Plus Ultre”; a proud reference to the later Spanish 
explorations across the Atlantic Ocean. 

328 Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 4.18.4-7. 

329 Torr, C. 1964, 113-14. 

330 Herodotus, The Histories 3.37.2. For more on apotropaic dwarfs and Hephastos see 428. 

331 The ancient Greek aphorism “know thyself” [gnéthi seauton] was inscribed in the access to the forecourt 
[pronaos] of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. [Pausanias, Description of Greece 10.24.1]. Going out into the 
world, the inscribed message was midén dgan: “nothing in excess”. 

332 Compare footnote 194 on the left-to-right direction of writing. 
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As from about 750 BCE, the polis Athens had a maritime nobility, with naticraroi who lived 
in a well-established society. A view on this is given to us through the depictions on the 
Dipylon vases (see Figure 6:1). Athens was a sovereign city-state, ruled by a King who was 
at the head of a land-owning aristocracy known as the eupatridai (the “well-born”). Due 
to its central location and its secure stronghold on the Acropolis, it was the largest and 
wealthiest state on the Greek mainland. 


By 750 BCE, the Eretrian Greeks from the island of Evea arrive on Corfu. Next, the Euboean 
Greeks from Chalcis and Eretria settle at Ischia (Pithecusae), an island at the northern end 
of the Gulf of Naples, rich of iron. This settlement became successful because of its fine 
harbor which provided defense against raids from the sea. In 700 BCE, Ischia gave home 
to a mixed population of 5,000-10,000 Greeks, Etruscans, and Phoenicians. The coloniza- 
tion of the south of Italy became so intensive that the area was called “Magna Graecia”. 


Figure 8:1 - Ivory plate with depiction of a warship.>** 


Somewhere in the 8th and 7th centuries, Corinth was ruled by the Bacchiad family; a Doric 
clan, that, in contrary to the sober Dorians of Sparta, were known for their flourishing 
trade and their ornate style in art and architecture. This trade was possible due to the 
favorable strategic position of Corinth on the isthmus which connected Attica, Athens 
and Thebes with the Peloponnese including Argos and Sparta. After the failure of the Co- 
rinthians to capture Attica, they cultivated, as the first in Hellas, the building and outfit- 
ting of a fleet. Above that, they were able to sell their knowledge and skills in naval archi- 
tecture abroad. Thucydides mentions that Ameinocles, a Corinthian shipwright, went to 
Samos to build four ships for the Samians.*** Corinth, planted on the isthmus, and con- 


333 Ivory plate from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia in Sparta, dated 2nd half of seventh century. Two sailors 
unfold the sails. One sailor, on the prow, is fishing. Another one, on the extremity of the bow, seems to be 
preparing for a long voyage. On the quayside, or lading plank, is a woman who is invited to come on board. 
She is Helen, Medea, or a woman whose story we do not know. [Marangou, L.I. 1969] 

334 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.13.3. Later the Samians would become a prestigious thalassocracy; 
see page 109. For a description of the Samian ship’s type, the samaina, see page 97 and Figure 10:10. 
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trolling both the trade over land and over sea, became wealthy. When traffic by sea be- 
came more common, she used her navy to put down piracy. 


In 730 BCE, the Corinthians sailed out to settle and found new cities: first they took over 
Corfu from the Eretrians: an island with good timber for ship construction [xyla néia]. 
Corfu was the stepping stone for the trade route to Italy, where Corinth settled at Syracuse 
on Sicily. Together with eight other sponsor-cities, Corinth also founded the colony of 
Naukratis in Egypt. At first, Naukratis was nothing more than some camps on the sides of 
the Nile, but later trade volume increased and Naukratis became an important trading 
post [emporion].**> Many other colonies [apoikia] were started from this mother-city 
[métropolis] and a class of wealthy Corinthian merchants [naukléros] developed. Corinth 
increased her revenues and became a wealthy city, so Corinthians could proudly say: “ou 
pantos andros plein es Korinthon” , which means “not everybody can sail (and afford to live) 
in Corinth”. 


Poverty, overpopulation, and a drive for colonization always went hand in hand. In Cor- 
inth, fertile land was scarce: trade and navigation were not only a luxury but also a neces- 
sity. As you went up the Acrocorinthus, the mountain peak above the city, you could not 
only see the altars to Hélios and Aphrodite, but behind those were the sanctuaries [adyton] 
of Bia [force] and Ananke [necessity].**° Bia, together with Kratos [authority] and the smith- 
god Hephaistos, chained the Titan Prometheus. The sister of Bia was Nike [victory]. From 
Ananké we inherit the maxim plein anankeé, better known as “Navigare necesse est”. It 
means “To sail is necessary”. In modern idiom we can add that necessity was “the mother 
of Invention”. 


The first reports of a modern style of naval architecture came from Corinth.**’ The new 
ship was the Archaic dierés; a ship with two files [stoikhos] of rowers on the portside and 
two on the starboard side; each file on one side working the oars from a slightly different 
vertical level. Ships with slots for so many benches, that travelled so many “key-places”, 
were in dual meaning “many-slotted vessels” [nef polykleidi]: well-travelled ships. 


Both the shipyards [naupaktos, or naupegia] in Kheree on the Saronikos Gulf and in Lehaio 
on the Corinthian Gulf were active in building ships.*** 


The diérés was an extension of the fifty-oared long-ship, the pentekonteros, and a first step 


335 Compare the empérion nomimon, which Casson translates as a “legally Limited port of trade”. [Casson, L. 
ed. 1989] 

336 Pausanias Description of Greece 2.4.6. Bia is the expression of potential or released physical power which 
is most often seen in animals, mortals, the elements such as wind, and very occasionally Gods. Both the 
sanctuaries of Bia and Ananké were to be accessed by priests only, which made them literally “adyton”; not 
to be entered. 

337 “It is said that the Corinthian were the first to approach the modern style of naval architecture, and that 
Corinth was the first place in Hellas where galleys were built.” [Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.13.2] 
338 Nqupaktos means “shipbuilding yard” (from nadis “ship” and pég- “to fix, fasten”). A place of this name is 
situated on a bay on the north coast of the Gulf of Corinth. In the Peloponnesian war Naupaktos was an 
important naval station, controlling the access to the Gulf of Corinth. 
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towards the later development of the “trireme”. The diérés had a small draught and a 
broad bottom, allowing the ship to carry cargo and to run in shallow waters. The cutwater 
[steira] was appended with a bronze or iron sheathed protrusion [émbolos].**° Possibly this 
new type of ship carried a complement of up to 120 men.*”° 


Later, the expression about the necessity of navigation would be revived and extended by 
the Roman statesman Pompey. He handled the grain transports to Rome, at a time that 
the population of Rome was starving. When he was about to set sail with his grain-carry- 
ing ships, there was a violent storm at sea and the ship-captains hesitated to put out. 
Pompey ordered them to weigh anchor, crying with a loud voice: “plein anankeé, zén ouk 
anankeé” (To sail is necessary, to live is not).*#! 


“By his leadership, he filled the sea with ships and the markets with grain, so that the excess 
of what he had provided sufficed also for foreign peoples, and there was an abundant over- 
flow, as from a spring, for all.” 


Here the motto of Ananké gained the meaning that the interest of the state prevails over 
the interest of the individual. 


Nowadays the words of Ananke-in their Latinized form and without the addition of Pom- 
pey—decorate the municipal coat of arms in the top of the dome of the Rotterdam city 
hall.**? The expression fits the Rotterdam tradition in which swift action is preferred above 
lengthy words. 


8.2. The rich and the poor 


In 730 BCE, the Corinthians sailed out to settle and found new cities: first they took over 
Kerkyra from the Eretrians and next they settled at Syracuse on Sicily. The Greek settle- 
ments were meant to be independent [autonomos] from their mother-cities [metropolis], 
with which they maintained trade relations and ties based on culture and religion.** The 
interaction with the other settlements and native populations, however, was governing. 


Other city states, like Megara, Sparta, Paros, Thera, Phocaea, Milete and Rhodos, followed 


339 For an example of a late Classic ram, see Figure 13:6. 

340 Homeric Iliad 2.510. 

341 “When he (Pompey) was about to set sail with it, there was a violent storm at sea, and the ship-captains 
hesitated to put out; but he led the way on board and ordered them to weigh anchor, crying with a loud 
voice: “To sail is necessary; to live is not.” By this exercise of zeal and courage attended by good fortune, he 
filled the sea with ships and the markets with grain, so that the excess of what he had provided sufficed 
also for foreign peoples, and there was an abundant overflow, as from a spring, for all.” [Plutarch, The Life 
of Pompey 50.1-2] 

342 “Navigare necesse est (vivere non est necesse)”. Victor Hugo wrote his novel Notre-Dame of Paris upon the 
Greek word ananke. 

343 The word autonomos means “guided by own laws”. More accurately; to be autonomous, a person, or 
object, must have the capability to independently compose and select among different course of actions to 
accomplish goals based on its knowledge and understanding of the world and itself. [Everts P. 2016] The 
first recorded instance of the word is in Sophocles’ tragedy Antigone. 
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the same path of colonization, thus ensuring revenues and dominion for the mother-cit- 
ies. Each enterprise started with a visit to Delphi to obtain approval of the Pythia (the 
priestess of Apollo) for the settlement that was envisaged.*4 


A myth about the foundation of Ephesus says that the oracle had predicted that the town's 
location would be indicated by a wild boar and a fish. When the colonists, Androclus and 
his companions, were preparing a meal one night, a fish that they were baking jumped 
from the fire and took a burning piece of charcoal. As a result, a shrub caught fire where 
a wild boar ran out and was killed by Androclus. He drew the conclusion that the predic- 
tion of the oracle was correct and founded the city in that place. 


Figure 8:2 - Assyrian bireme from Nineveh (700-692 BCE).*° 


Even though the first navies of the Hellenes were still quite small, they soon provided 
supremacy at sea, and access to islands which suddenly had become an easy prey.**° 


Hundreds of colonies [apoikia] were started from tenths of mother-cities.**” In 660 BCE, 
the Dorian state of Megara, neighbor of Corinth, founded Byzantion. From there Megara 
controlled both the land route between Asia and Europe and the narrow channel linking 
the Black Sea with the Mediterranean. 


344 A byname of Apollo was “Delphinios”. See footnote 46. 

345 Assyrian warship 700-692 BCE From Kouyunjik (Nineveh). South-West Palace, British Museum WA 
124772, Room VII, panel 11. This ship was by Sennacherib. It is a bireme (diérés), with two levels of oars. 
“Shields are fastened around the superstructure, as on the fortifications of some city walls. The pointed 
bow is a ram, for holding enemy ships.” 

346 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.13, on Agamemnons control over the maritime region. 

347 Avoikia (colony) is derived from apo, away from, and oikos, home or community. 
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Around 639 BCE, the island of Thera had not seen rain for seven years.*“* The population 
was Steadily increasing, and something had to be done. One of the prominent locals, Bat- 
tus, took his responsibility, selected a ship and a crew and set out for Africa where he 
founded Kyrene, near nowadays Benghazi. He became the first Greek king in Africa. In 
638 BCE, Kolaeus, a Samian shipowner [naukléros] and silver merchant, passed through 
the Strait of Gibraltar and returned with a cargo of metal, possibly silver.*” 


By then Attica was populated by four Ionian tribes. Each tribe was divided into three trit- 
tyes ("thirds”) and each trittys was divided into four “naucraries” [naukraria].**° Each of 
the 48 naucraries was presided by a local official, the naucraros, who was selected by rea- 
son of wealth and who ruled several villages [deme]. The naucraros was responsible for 
administering the taxes that were necessary to build and run the one unit that each nau- 
craros was obliged to contribute to the Athenian fleet. 


The city of Athens was ruled by firstly six, later nine, drchontes, who were selected from 
the aristocracy and who had distributed the responsibilities of the earlier monarch be- 
tween themselves. Trade and cultural exchanges connected Greece to all sides of the Med- 
iterranean, and there was increasing competition between the city-states. New coinages 
were introduced. Fertile land, however, became scarce. The rich became oligarchs and the 
poor became serfs. 


Despite conditions for the common man being dramatic, or possibly because of it, the 
people of Athens continued to honor Dionysus, the son of Zeus and mortal Semélé. Dio- 
nysus was the god who never lived at the Olympos.**! He was the god of wine and the vigor 
of nature [phusis]. 


During a celebration in the months of January or February, the anthestéria, the travel of 
Dionysus from Eleusis to Athens was re-enacted in the journey of a Thespian ship-chariot 
which rolled through the streets of the city of Athens.%°? 


348 Thera is the ancient name for the island of Santorini. The name developed in sequence from Kallisté to 
Thera and then to Santorini. See also Herodotus, The Histories 4.148. 

349 Herodotus, The Histories 1.163. For a description of the Samian ship’s type, the samaina, see page 97. 
350 Each tribe was composed of three trittyes; one from the coast (paralia), one from the city (asty), and one 
from the inland area (mesogeia). The earliest mention of the term “naucrary” is in Herodotus 5.71, where it 
is indicated that the naucraries were in place in the times of the archon Megakles. 

351 Although some of Dionysus’ drinking parties may have ended on the Olympus. [Pausanias, Description of 
Greece 1.20.2-3] 

352 In 534 BCE, Thespis of Icaria took the stage at the Dionysus Theatre in Athens. He notably was the first 
to introduce the single actor who wore masks to portray several different characters. Hence the reverence 
to actors as “thespians”. 
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Figure 8:3 - Dionysian ship-chariot procession, featuring a Thespis wagon. 


In 630 BCE, the archont Megakles made a major offense by killing several traitors who had 
sought asylum at the temple of the city goddess Pallas Athena. Their corpses even landed 
on the altars of the fearful Eumenides.** Since then, Megakles and his people, the Alcmae- 
onidae, were stained with a curse [miasma].°** His descendants, including the later demo- 
cratic reformers Cleisthenes and Perikles, and even the devious general Alkibiades would 
suffer for many generations from this curse that was made against a background of reli- 
gious hysteria. 


Around the same period, c. 630 BCE, one of the greatest poets of ancient Greece, Sappho, 
lived on the island of Lesbos. She was a native speaker of the Aeolic dialect. Little is known 
about her, but her verses are soul-baring:** 


not one girl I think 
who looks on the light of the sun 
will ever 
have wisdom 
like this 


Little later, in 621 BCE, the archont Draco was the first to introduce written law; laws of 
the kind that grind the poor and which we remember as being “draconic”. 


As from c. 620 BCE, the Phocaeans maintained a regular trade between the Aegean Sea 
and the southwest of Spain. In 600 BCE, Athens was at war with Megara for the island of 


353 Eumenides; Deities of Vengeance, also known as the Furies. In Homer they are the Erinyes. [Homeric 
Iliad 19.259-260] 

354 This is the version of Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.126. Plutarch judged the case against 
Megakles a bit lighter: “the traitors had fastened a braided thread to the image of the goddess and kept 
hold of it, but when they reached the shrine of the Erinyes on their way down, the thread broke of its own 
accord, upon which Megakles and his fellow-archons rushed to seize them, on the plea that the goddess 
refused them the rights of suppliants”. [Plutarch, The Life of Solon 12.1] 

355 Carson, A. 2016, /f Not, Winter. Fragments of Sappho. 
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Salamis. In the same period Marseille was founded as the Greek colony of Massalia and 
populated by settlers from Phocaea. The colonization served both the purpose of trade, 
and as a means to cope with population pressure. From Massalia trade routes developed 
along the southern coast of France, but also along the rivers towards the Celtic tribes of 
the interior and along the east coast of Spain. 


A Greek explorer from Massalia, Euthymenes, explored the coast of West-Africa possibly 
as far as the delta of the Senegal River, which he then considered to be the Nile River. A 
statue of him, together with the fourth century explorer Pytheas, is featured on the facade 
of the Marseille bourse.*°° 


Another famous sixth-century merchantman is Sostratos of Aegina. According to Herod- 
otus, he was the one who gained the biggest profit any Greek trader has ever made of his 
cargo. The Greeks also explored the fertile shores of the Black Sea, towards the river Dan- 
ube and the river Rion in the northeast corner of the Black Sea. Miletus, the main sea 
power of Asia Minor, founded some 60 cities on the Hellespont, the Sea of Marmara and 
the Black Sea. 


In 594 BCE, the situation for the average person had become extremely grievous. The 
poor, along with their wives and children, were in slavery to the rich. All the land was in 
the hands of a few. The poor were called the hectemoroi, because the rent which they paid 
for their land was a sixth of the harvest. The security for the loans was the debtor's person, 
including his wife and children; if a farmer did not pay the rent, he and his family were 
liable to be seized as slaves. 


The time was there for a savior [soter] to arise: a strong man trusted both by the poor and 
the rich and his name was Solon.*’ In his legendary role of lawmaker and mediator, he 
became the first “people's champion”.** One of his first laws was that the words of Homer 
were to be performed rhapsodically, by relay, so that wherever the first person left off, 
from that point the next person should start.*°? 


The introduction of his laws was not without problems and in order to escape the pressure 
of having to make change after change, Solon notably devised the following plan: he an- 
nounced that he wanted to return to his old profession as a merchant and asked permis- 
sion to leave Athens for a period of ten years. Solon was the only one authorized to amend 
the laws and as a result of his voluntary exile, the Athenians were forced to get accus- 
tomed to his new legislation. In 590 BCE, during his exile, Solon visits Sais, a trading post 


356 Pytheas of Marseille, in c. 325 BCE, sailed along the Coast of the Iberian peninsula towards Great-Britain, 
finally arriving at Thule, the name of which may derive from thymele (altar, altar slab). [Breeze, E. 2021, 
University of Navarra's Department of Philology] 

357 The noun sotér is derived from the verb sdzein, meaning ‘save (someone)’. S6tér means “savior” in the 
sense of ‘one who brings (someone) back to safety’ or, mystically, ‘one who brings (Someone) back to life’. 
It is also used for the goddess Athena as the ‘savior’ of the hero Odysseus. [Nagy, G. 2013, H24H, H23] 

358 “Qligarchical constitution of the country, and miserable economic condition of the populace...” [Aristotle, 
Constitution of the Athenians 2.1.2.2.] 

359 Diogenes Laertes 1.57, Nagy, G. 2010. 
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[emporion] in Egypt, to acquire in-depth knowledge of Egypt. After that, he traveled to 
Cyprus and to Sardis, the capital of Lydia, where he meets with King Croesus (595-c. 546 
BCE). 


Plutarch acknowledges that by that time Croesus was still quite young, “but”, he writes, 
“T accept this story as true because it matches so well with the noble character of my hero”. 


Coming to power in 561 BCE, Peisistratos, the first tyrant of ancient Athens, fills in the 
power vacuum that followed the going-into-exile of Solon. He became famous for uniting 
the Ionic-speaking Greeks; a unity which became the basis for building the imperial power 
of Athens. Athens became the mother-city [metropolis] of the Ionic cities and their colo- 
nies. In a show of imperial power, Peisistratos appropriated the island of Delos for Athens, 
reinforcing it as the center of the Ionic-speaking Greeks. Peisistratos reformed the Pan- 
athenaic Games from a yearly local festival to a four-yearly Athenian festival. Further- 
more, he canonized the Homeric Epics, by collecting them from all the Ionian cities.*© 


Around 560 BCE, the wealthy King Croesus of Lydia conquered the Greek city states of 
Asia Minor, but quite soon he ran into problems with the Persians. After the oracle of 
Delphi advised him that “if Croesus was to cross the Halys he would destroy a great empire”, 
he attacked the Persians and was eventually defeated. 


In 527 BCE, Peisistratos was succeeded by his son Hippias. At first Hippias behaved like a 
just ruler. Despite his love for splendor and luxury, he lowered taxes from a tenth to a 
twentieth. After the murder of his brother, Hipparchus, however, he pulled the reigns 
again and became a strict ruler. Showing even signs of paranoia, he executed many Athe- 
nian citizens and reinstated the high tax levels from before. 


Two ships from the last quarter of the sixth century are represented in Figure 8:4 and 
Figure 8:5. Their cutwaters [steira] have the shape of a boars’ head. The foredecks [prora] 
have a closed railing, and bow-officers [prordtés] keep watch in a position just behind the 
straight stempost. The sails are rigged like window blinds. The brails [kdlos] are made fast 
to the foot of the sail [histion] and rigged through fairleads along the forward surface of 
the sail. From there, they are run over the yard and to the stern. 


The steersmen [kuberneétés], seated on a bench [selma] on the raised half-deck [‘kria], han- 
dle the tillers [oidklon] of the twin rudder-oars [péddlion]. The aftbodies are crescent- 
shaped, with bifurcations that extend far behind the ships. 


The sterns carry a ladder for disembarking [apobathra, or epholkaion].**' 


360 “(Homer), as he went wandering around the cities, was singing his poetic creations; later, Peisistratos 
collected them.” [Westermann, A. 1845, Vita 4.8-10] 

361 Literally ephdlkaion means: “that what is on” [eph] the sternpost [holkaion] of a sail-driven cargo ship 
[olkds]. Apobathra: ladder for disembarking. Compare “apobaterion”; literally “place of landing”. 
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Figure 8:5 - Ancient Greek ship forms, depicted on a kylix (520-510 BCE).*° 


The sternposts [holkaion] carry their in-board facing decorations [aphlaston] high-up, as 
if they are ensigns [semeion] moving in the wind. 


The decoration of the band below the narrative, represents the surface of the water, and 


362 Vulci, Nicosthénés potter. Louvre Museum. 

363 Representation of an ancient Greek ship on a black-figured kylix signed by Nicosthénés as potter (520- 
510 BCE, Louvre Museum). On the bow, the apotropaic ophthalmods (decorative marble eye, designed to turn 
away evil) and the cutwater (shaped as a wild boar). The ship that was propelled both by oars and by sail, 
was a histiokopos (“sail-oarer”). For a description of a comparable ship, see the description at Figure 8:4. 
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frames the painted scene that we see. The line is supported by a band of sharply pointed 
triangles. 


Athens was now a well-established society with a maritime nobility which could mobilize 
A8 fifty-oared galleys, a number that was in line with the number of the naucraries. Of her 
rivals, it may have been Polycrates of Samos who had the largest fleet; 40 or possibly even 
100 ships.*** The people of Aegina had some, most of them fifty-oared, and also the ty- 
rants of Sicily and also the people of Corfu may have had a number of long-ships. 


At this time, even the greatest navies still consisted of traditional long-ships [penték6n- 
teros] and a few galleys [plotois makrois]. Only from the time that the Athenians expected 
the coming of the Persians, they were persuaded by Themistoklés to build a substantial 
fleet of triremes and other galleys. The burden of the naukraria then flowed over into a 
system of “trierarchy” [trierarchia], which was a type of debt quite similar to a tax. The 
person up on whom this duty fell, the triérarchos, was responsible for the outfitting, 
maintenance, operation and the leadership of a trireme-the hull and mast of the ship 
being provided by the State. 


Younger than Peisistratos, but older than his son Hippias, was Pythagoras (570-500 BCE). 
He wrote more than just the theorem that we learned at school; unfortunately, however, 
all of it was lost. He grew up on the Island of Samos, then ruled by Polycrates of Samos, 
the most powerful rival of Athens. So little we know about Pythagoras, that a blossoming 
tradition could develop, Pythagoreanism, which recounts everything that he may have 
said. The rhapsodist Ion of Chios said that Pythagoras made some poetry that he at- 
tributed to Orpheus.*® Also, he notes a tradition about the self-presentation of Pythago- 
ras: “he customarily wore a golden garland, a white robe, and trousers”, which conjures up 
the Thracian associations of Orpheus.*° 


9  Skylax the Explorer 


522 BCE was the year of death of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, famous for having as- 
sembled a great navy of 100 pentekonteroi.**’ In Athens, Hippias has succeeded Peisistra- 
tos as the tyrant of Athens. In the same year, 522 BCE, Darius I gains kingship of Persia.*® 
He would create an empire comparable to the Imperium Romanum; an empire without 
bounds in space, but instead focusing on people and defendable borders.*” Quite soon 


364 Herodotus, The Histories 3.44. Polycrates did not only operate the pentékdnteros, but also he introduced 
a fully-decked dikrotos, the samaina. See page 97. 

365 Diogenes Laértius, Lives of the Philosophers 8.8. 

366 “They wear linen tunics with fringes hanging about the legs, called “calasiris”, and loose white woolen 
mantles over these”. [Herodotus, The Histories 2.81.2]. Diogenes Laértius adds that the robe of Pythagoras 
was made of white wool, because linen had not yet reached Egypt. [Diogenes Laértius, Lives of the 
Philosophers 8.1.19] 

367 Polycrates did not only operate the pentékdnteros, but also he introduced a fully-decked dikrotos, the 
samaina. See page 97. 

368 The estimate for the year of death of Polycrates and the start of the reign of Darius are based upon 
Herodotus, The Histories 3.126.1 “After the death of Cambyses’. 

369 See section 23.3, Roman cartography. 
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after the start of his reign, Darius entrusts a Greek captain—Skylax of Caryanda—to do 
the reconnaissance for his Indian aspirations: 


“There is a river, Indus, second of all rivers in the production of crocodiles. Darius, desir- 
ing to know where this Indus empties into the sea, sent ships manned by Skylax, a man of 
Caryanda, and others whose word he trusted.”*” 


Caryanda is a small island lying off the coast of ancient Caria.*”' Nineteen kilometers to 
the south is Halicarnassus; the Dorian city of Artemisia, the famous naval commander.*”” 
Forty kilometer to the north is Miletus which by the time of this story is a maritime empire 
with many colonies.*”* The island, the town which lies on it, the bay [limné] which forms 
its harbor [limén], and Skylax himself; they all carry that same name: Caryanda.°*”“ Skylax 
starts his journey by joining King Darius on his expedition towards Caspatyrus, a place 
somewhere in the valleys of the Kabul River, in the Satrapy [satrapeia] of Gandara. Herod- 
otus adds that this Satrapy belongs to the seventh and least profitable tax district of the 
Achaemenid Empire.*”> For Darius and Skylax, however, Caspatyrus was the door to a new 
world.’° From here they would conquer the shores of the Indus River and explore the seas 
in which the Indus River empties. 


370 Herodotus, The Histories 4.44. The first river in terms of crocodiles [krokddeilos] was the River Nile. 

371 Near present-day Bodrum, Turkey. 

372 Artemisia, the Queen of Halicarnassus, commanded five of the 70 Carian ships at the battles of 
Artemision and Salamis. [Herodotus, The Histories 7.93, 7.99] 

373 “Miletus was first founded and fortified above the sea by Cretans, where the Miletus of olden times is 
now situated, being settled by Sarpedon, who brought colonists from the Cretan Miletus and named the 
city after that Miletus.” [Strabo, Geography 14.1.6]. At the time of the Trojan War, Miletus was inhabited by 
Carians, “who do not even speak Greek” [barbaro-phonos]. [Homeric /liad 2.867]. 

William Smith. 1854. (entry on Miletus): “Owing to its excellent situation, and the convenience of four 
harbors, one of which was capacious enough to contain a fleet, Miletus soon rose to a great preponderance 
among the lonian cities. It became the most powerful maritime and commercial place; its ships sailed to 
every part of the Mediterranean, and even into the Atlantic; but the Milesians turned their attention 
principally to the Euxine, on the coasts of which, as well as elsewhere, they founded upwards of 75 
colonies.” [Pliny, N.H 5.31; Senec. Cons. ad Helv. 6; Strab. 14 p.635; Athen. 12.523] 

374 Strabo, Geography 14.2.20. “Caryanda, a harbor, and also an island bearing the same name, where the 
Caryandians lived. Here was born Skylax, the ancient historian.” 

375 Herodotus, The Histories 3.91. 

376 Godley’s note to his translation of Herodotus 3.102.1 says: “N.E. Afghanistan. Caspatyrus is said to be 
probably Kabul”. 
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Figure 9:1 - Kabul River, Old Bridge, with Bala Hissar in the Distance.*” 


The land surrounding Caspatyrus was a desert, full of unknown and strange creatures. 
Herodotus shares a wonderful story in which he describes a population of a large type of 
ants [murmex], not as big as dogs, but larger than foxes; “These ants live underground, 
digging out the sand ... and the sand which they carry from the holes is full of gold”.3”8 


This sand that contains gold is of such interest to the Indians, Herodotus tells us, that 
they “harness camels three apiece, males on each side... and a female in the middle: the 
man himself rides on the female, that when harnessed has been taken away from as young 
an offspring as may be. The Indians ride after the gold in teams, being careful to be en- 
gaged in taking it when the heat is greatest; for the ants are then out of sight under- 
ground”. Herodotus goes on to explain: 


“So, when the Indians come to the place with their sacks, they fill these with the sand and 
drive back as fast as possible; for the ants at once scent them out, the Persians say, and 
give chase. They say nothing is equal to them for speed, so that unless the Indians have a 
head start, while the ants were gathering, not one of them would get away. They cut loose 
the male trace-camels, which are slower than the females; ... the mares never tire, for they 
remember the young that they have left. Such is the tale. Most of the gold (say the Per- 
sians) is got in this way by the Indians.”>”° 


377 Kabul River, Old Bridge, Bala Hissar in the distance. Burke, J. 1878-1880. 
378 Herodotus, The Histories 3.102.2. 
379 Herodotus, The Histories 3.105.1-105.2. 
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Meanwhile, Skylax and his companions do not stay in Caspatyrus too long, but for some 
200 miles in easterly direction, they follow the downstream course of the Kabul River—a 
trickle of brown, muddy, water for most of the year. Close to the gorge where the Kabul 
River joins the Indus River, Skylax finds a place to assemble or build his river ships.**° He 
then follows the course of the Indus River, moving southward. He and his companions 
serve as the reconnaissance team for the army of King Darius, who occupies the lands 
surrounding the Indus River. Around 516 BCE, Western India becomes the Achaemenid 
satrapy of Hindus, referred to as “India” by the Greek writers.**! Further to the east, but 
in the same period, Siddhartha Gautama, “Buddha”, attains enlightenment and begins his 
ministry. 


When Skylax finally reaches the seven mouths of the river, he finds that only one of the 
mouths, the one in the middle, is navigable; the others are shallow and marshy. By the 
shore was a settlement that later would become the market-town Krokola; the place where 
Alexander the Great prepared for his travel back to Babylon.**? Nowadays the place is 
called Karachi, a city with a population of 21 million people. 


King Darius turns around and travels back to Persia. From there he would move across the 
Hellespont, into Thrace (513 BCE).**> The Ionian Sea-captain, however, continues his 
journey, exploring the quite fearful coastline from the delta of the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf. This voyage through the Erythraean Sea can be done best during the period of the 
northeast monsoon; December-January.*** Map 9:1 depicts the later route of the Cretan 
admiral Nearchos (red line), which approximates the route of Skylax, and of Alexander 
the Great (green line).** 


389 Described in Herodotus, The Histories 3.100. 

381 In the spring of 480 BCE, Indian troops would march with Xerxes’ army across the Hellespont and fight 
for him in the Battle of Thermopylae [Herodotus, The Histories 7.65]. They became the first-ever force from 
India to fight on the continent of Europe. 

382 Based on Herodotus, The Histories 4.44. The place was recorded by various names, such as Krokola and 
Barbarikon. In a first-century Greco-Roman periplus, the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 10.39, the ships lie at 
anchor at “Barbaricum” [Schoff, W.H. ed. 1912]. Casson, however, uses the Greek text, the Periplous tés 
Eruthrds Thaldssés, in which the same place is called Barbarik6n. 

383 Vasileff 2015 notes that the Scythian campaign of Darius | was a military expedition into parts of 
European Scythia by Darius I, the king of the Achaemenid Empire, in 513 BCE. 

384 Fruthra Thalassa, a Greek name, literally “Sea of Erythras”, involving the maritime area of the Persian 
Gulf, Arabian Sea, Indian Ocean and the modern Red Sea. Compare Gildersleeve’s note to Pindar Pythian 
Ode 4.20: “On their return from Kolchoi, the Argonauts passed by the River Phasis into Okeands, thence to 
the Red Sea, carried their ship overland twelve days, reached Lake Tritonis in Libya, and found an outlet 
from Lake Tritonis to the Mediterranean”. Compare Herodotus 1.180.1: “The city (Babylon) is divided into 
two parts; for it is cut in half by a river named Euphrates, a wide, deep, and swift river, flowing from Armenia 
and issuing into the Red Sea”. 

As discussed by Schoff (1913), Erythrin thdlassan more accurately is the Sea of Erythras; Red Sea would be 
Thdlassa Erythra, in which Erythra is the adjective. The former, Sea of Erythras, is more accurate, because 
the sea is not red, except in the rare case of Exodus 7.17-21, while Erythras may have been the name of an 
illustrious hero, a priest of this area: a king “of the rosy morn”. 

385 Nearchos (c. 360-300 BCE) was one of the officers, a navarch, in the army of Alexander the Great. When 
Alexander reached the end of his expedition, he decided to return by sailing down the Hindu River and by 
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Map 9:2 - The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (1597 CE).*°" 


The people who lived on the sandy strip between the Ommanitic desert and the crystal 
clear ocean would later be described by Nearchos as nomads and “fish-eaters” [ikhthu- 
ophagoi].**° Much later, in the first century CE, this coast had small ports and market 


circumnavigating the Indian peninsula. The Cretan Admiral Nearchos commanded the fleet of 150 ships 
with 14,000 men in a monumental voyage from Nikea to the Euphrates. 

386 Map titled Nearchos’ Voyage. S. Phalieros, Maios 1998 Chania, at display in the Nautical Museum of 
Chania, Crete. 

387 Abraham Ortelius, 1603. Map for the Periplus Maris Erythraei. 

388 Arrian: Anabasis Alexandri 8 (Indica). Translation Robson E.I. 1933: XXVI “...,Below the Gedrosians, as you 
follow the actual coast, dwell the people called the Fish-eaters. The fleet (of Nearchos) sailed past their 
country.” 
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places that would host vessels under way from India to Arabia, shipping copper and san- 
dalwood, and timbers of teakwood, logs of blackwood and ebony, many pearls, clothing, 
wine, dates, gold and slaves.**? 


Eventually Skylax may have reached Bandar Abbas, which during the reign of Darius al- 
ready was a Persian settlement. Bandar Abbas would become known as the location from 
which Darius’ commander Silacus embarked and sailed to India, after which Bandar Abbas 
became the corner stone for the ancient trade between Euphrates and Western India. 


Skylax, however, resumed his journey towards the west. He crossed the Strait of Hormuz 
and continued his voyage following the southwestern coastline of the Arabian Peninsula. 
He passed by the barren coast on which Asikh, Moskha, and Cani may have been settle- 
ments-—with roadsteads where ships could lie reasonably safe at anchor and of which the 
locals controlled the trade along the coast. 


Finally, Skylax arrives at the southwestern tip of ancient Yemen. Her main port was then 
called Eudaemon (“Prosperous”), now modern Aden. In Eudaemon all cargo from India 
and Egypt came together for transshipment, as nobody yet dared to sail from Egypt to 
India, or vice versa.*”° 


While staying close to the shore, Skylax passed through the eastern section of the sea 
strait which is named Bab-el-Mandeb; the Gate of Tears. This section would later be called 
“Bab Iskender”; Alexander’s Strait.*?! The trade across the Bab-el Mandeb was then con- 
trolled by the Sabaean kingdom, so this may have been the most dangerous part of his 
journey. 


We do not know whether he followed the coast of Arabia, or that of the Berber [barbaroi] 
country, but steadily he moved north, in tremendous heat and against the prevailing 
winds. For safety he may have had to avoid the shallow water of the coral reefs which 
extend—till tenths of miles—from either side of the Red Sea coastline. 


Finally he arrived at the Egyptian port of Mussel Harbor [Myos Hormos] near the entrance 
of the Gulf of Suez.*”? 35 Strabo mentions that, later, from this port sailed around a 120 


389 The Greco-Roman periplus, the Periplous tés Erythrds Thaldssés, mentions the settlements of Ommana 
and Oraea. 

399 Strabo, Geography 2.5.12: “At any rate, when Gallus was prefect of Egypt, | accompanied him and 
ascended the Nile as far as Syene and the frontiers of Kingdom of Aksum (Ethiopia), and | learned that as 
many as 120 vessels were sailing from Myos Hormos (“Harbour of the - Pearl’s - Muscle”) to India, whereas 
formerly, under the Ptolemy’s, only a very few ventured to undertake the voyage and to carry on traffic in 
Indian merchandise”. 

391 According to an Arabic legend, the Bab-el-Mandeb (Gate of Tears) derived its name from the numbers 
who were drowned by the earthquake which separated Asia and Africa. 

3°2 Berbers, or Barbaroi: “foreigners”; them speaking a tongue foreign to the ancient Greeks. With more 
familiar peoples, like Cretans, Cydonians, Dorians and Pelasgians, the Achaeans would mix their languages 
together, resulting in some sort of lingua franca. [After Scott, S. 2021 on Homeric Odyssey 19.172-177] 

393 Herodotus, The Histories 4.44: “...and voyaging over the sea west, they came in the thirtieth month to 
that place from which the Egyptian king sent the above-mentioned Phoenicians to sail around Libya”. The 
ancient port of Myos Hormos is located in modern Qusayr al-Qadim. [Buhkarin, M. 2012] 
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ships to Arabia and India.*“ Here Skylax ended his 30-month journey, in which he covered 
the 3200 miles that separate the delta of the Indus River from the northern part of the Red 
Sea. 


From his port of arrival Skylax may have traveled overland to the Persian garrison in Mem- 
phis, to report and document his findings. His work, the Periplous of Skylax, is referred to 
by Hecataeus of Miletus when he wrote about the Indus Satrapies of the Achaemenides, 
and by Strabo who refers to Skylax as an ancient writer.*° 


Following the exploration of Skylax, King Darius commanded a canal to be excavated, 
providing access firstly to the Bitter Lakes and from there through the 50 km long valley 
of the Wadi Tumilat towards Zagadis in the eastern Nile delta. He set up stelae (c. 490 
BCE) and the inscription on one such stele says: 


“IT commanded to dig this canal from the Nile...to the sea which goes from Persia; after- 
wards this canal was dug, thus as I commanded, and ships passed from Egypt by this ca- 
nal to Persia as was my will.”5%° 


The Athenian polymathés Aristotle, however, also considered the matter and wrote: 


“One of their kings tried to make a canal to it, for it would have been of no little advantage 
to them for the whole region to have become navigable; Sesostris is said to have been the 
first of the ancient kings to try, but he found that the sea was higher than the land. So, he 
first, and Darius afterwards, stopped making the canal, lest the sea should mix with the 
river water and spoil it.”3°" 


When Skylax returned to Greece, then he would find the building of a temple in pro- 
gress.°*°8 A new temple—complete with propulaia and all—dedicated to Athena Polias, was 
being built on the Acropolis.*”” 


Slightly later, by 510 BCE, the tyrant Hippias would be expelled by the people of Athens. 


The next ancient Athenian lawgiver in line, Cleisthenes, reformed the political structure 
of Attica by putting in place a more democratic constitution. He is credited with increas- 
ing the power of the Athenian citizens’ assembly [ekklesia], and for reducing the power of 
the nobility over Athenian politics. He installed isonomic institutions—equal rights for all 


3°4 Herodotus describes the length of the Red Sea as follows: “Now in Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a 
gulf of the sea entering in from the sea called Red, of which the length is such as | shall show: for length, 
it is a 40 days’ voyage for a ship rowed by oars from its inner end out to the wide sea”. [Herodotus, The 
Histories 2.11] 

395 Hec. fr. 179; F. H. G. i. 12 cited in How & Wells’ Commentary on Herodotus 4.44. Strabo, Geography 14.2.20: 
“Skylax the ancient historian was a native of this island.” 

3% Gray & Cary, 1926 p. 200. Herodotus, The Histories 2.158, Aristotle, Meteorology 1.14. 

397 Aristotle, Meteorology 1.14. Translated by E.W. Webster. Polymathés: “having learned much”, a great 
scholar and thinker. 

398 This temple became known as the Old Temple of Athena, the Archaios Neos, which would be destroyed 
in 480 BCE, during the destruction of Athens by the Persians. 

399 Propulaia; monumental gateway. Derived from pro-, “before, in front of’ and the plural of pyle “gate”, 
meaning literally “that which is before the gates”. 
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citizens (though only men were citizens)—and became the founding father of the Athe- 
nian democracy [democratia].*° 


Cleisthenes changed the four traditional tribes of Solon, which were based on family re- 
lations, into ten tribes according to their area of residence [deme]. A ship was then named 
for each of the ten tribes that he created. The political structure of 48 wealthy ship-com- 
missioners [naukraria] was replaced by a people’s assembly consisting of 50 demarchs.*°! 
A military organization was established, consisting of ten elected army leaders [strategoil, 
which stood under command of the archon polemarchos. This structure would hold till 
about 478 BCE, after which the position of the polemarch became redundant. 


Figure 9:2 - Model of a Magan boat, Muscat, Oman.*” 


400 fsonomia; equality before the law. Derived from iso- + ndmos, “law”. Democratia is “rule by the people”. 
401 Aristotle, School of, Constitution of the Athenians 21.5. Note that the number of ships, fifty, corresponds 
with the size of Athenian contingent that sailed to Troy. [Homeric /liad 2.546-556] 

402 Model of Magan Boat. Cherry wood, straw bundles, leather and sewn coir rope. Length: 0.8 m (scale 
1:15). The National Museum in Muscat, Oman. The Magan civilization lasted from around 2300 till 550 BCE. 
The two-legged type of mast—the legs planted on the plank gunwales-was a necessity for reed boats, the 
bottom of which was not strong enough to absorb the resultant forces. The boat was suitable for operation 
along the East-Arabian coast only. 
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10 The Fated ship 


10.1 The Saved ship 


The wine-transporting ships of Portus 


The third century marble plaque of the Collezione Torlonia—as represented in Figure 
10:1— is a votive dedicated to the wine god Libero—Bacchus.* The relief represents a 
ship arriving at Rome's imperial seaport Portus. 


A line of waves frames the lower side of the decoration on the relief. On the left the waves 
are high and on the right the waves are low. The left of the relief is dominated by the 
representation of a ship entering the harbor. The right part is smaller and shows a ship 
that is tied up to the shore with a line and a walkway, discharging cargo. 


The scene on the left—in which a ship is entering the harbor—is symmetrically marked by 
a female figure in the top left corner and a male pendant on the right, both holding a 
wreath. The figures stand for the worldly powers of the port and the guild of skippers, the 
corpus naviculariorum. Behind the ship is the Claudian lighthouse of Portus with four 
floors on top of which is a fire burning in a cylindrical structure. 


r 


Figure 10:1 - A marble plaque showing two ships unloading cargo. 


The scene on the right is framed diagonally by Neptunus in the lower left part, and the 
wine god Libero—Bacchus—in the upper right. In the upper left part, a quadriga (L.) with 
elephants is standing on a base. In the lower-right corner a man is carrying an amphora 


4°3 The plaque is dated c. 160-215 CE. 
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to the shore. Above him three Nereid nymphs pouring votive wine back into the sea. In 
the middle is a large apotropaic eye that looks straight ahead to scare off any enemy that 
may be there. 


Quite some activities take place on the ship that enters port. A private thanksgiving 
ceremony takes place on the roof of the aft cabin—in the shadow of the sail and just in 
front of the cheniskos.*°* The naukléros recites his epibaterion (arrival speech) while his 
wife holds the incense box [acerra (L.)] from which the speaker sprinkles grains of incense 
onto the burning ships’ altar in front of her.* A third person—cargo-owner, or captain— 
waits to pour his libation from a small shallow dish [patera (L.)].*°° 


Before the beginning of the sacrificial ceremony, they will have cleansed their hands in a 
loutérion (washing basin).*°” 


b 


Figure 10:2 - Detail showing scene on the aftdeck. 
Furthermore: 


e To the left of this small group sits the steersman [pedaliouchos] who holds the tiller 
of the rudder-oar. 

e On the foredeck sits a man working with a pickaxe. He is not the ship’s carpenter 
[naupegos], but the artist working on this very relief. Two men hidden between the 
brail lines watch him doing his work. *® 

e One man lifts the bowsprit to a higher position by pulling a tackle that is connected 
to the tip of the foremast [artemon] to avoid the bowsprit sticking out over the 


404 The cheniskos (Latin: cheniscus) is the carved, outboard facing, stern-ornament in the shape of a goose’s 
head and neck. 

405 See footnote 424. 

406 “Hail, Poseidon, Holder of the Earth, dark-haired lord! O blessed one, be kindly in heart and help those 
who voyage in ships!” [Homeric Hymn 22 to Poseidon 6-7] 

407 Kapitan, G. 1979. See Figure 12:14 for the depiction of a loutérion (washing basin). 

408 After https://www.ostia-antica.org/portus/forum-vinarium-torlonia.htm. 
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quayside while mooring bow-first. 
e Lastly, a man in the ship’s boat [epholkion] tightens the ropes that secures the 
vertical position of the rudder. 


The sail of the ship is marked VL, Votum Libero, confirming that the plaque is dedicated 
to the wine god Libero.*”’ This deity is depicted as a carved decoration [pardsemon] on the 
stempost. Above the top of the mast flies a winged Victoria carrying a wreath. Another 
winged Victoria serves as a tutelary decoration [tutela (L.)] on or just next to the sternpost. 
The transom decoration is Aphrodite Euploia who flies her veil high in the wind, flanked 
by two minor deities.*!° In the way described above, the signs on the bow protect the goals 
of the owners while the signs on the stern protect the safety of ship and crew. The sail is 
decorated twice with a she-wolf, suckling the twins Remus and Romulus, thus honoring 
the city of Rome. 


The relief shows a large number of rigging ele- 
ments such as deadeyes, brail rings and brail 
lines, a forestay and lanyards which are used 
for tensioning the shrouds. The bow of the ship 
features a foremast [artemon]. 


The left part of the relief is dedicated to human 
activities and the honoring of the divine. The 
right part of the relief, however, is less worldly, 
less symmetric, and more obscure. We witness 
how in the lower-right corner the artist leaves 
the ship. He carries his work in his right hand 
and with his left hand he balances an amphora 
on his shoulder. The sailors who were his ad- 
mirers before, now secure the sails and observe 
the scene from their elevated position. 


Three Nereid nymphs depicted straight above 
the artist, pour votive wine back into the sea. 
411 The large apotropaic eye stares the viewer in 
the eye. Clearly in this part of the relief Bac- 
chus, complete with panther and thyrsos staff, 


has taken the lead. Figure 10:3 - Detail of the scene on the fore- 
ship. 


The ship is connected with a rope to a pierced 
stone on the quayside. The cargo will be dis- 
charged to the shore by a walkway. The shipping clerk [perineos] will tally the cargo and 


409 Eckert, M., 2011. A common inscription on altars was “VSLM”; Votum Solvit Libens Merito (“willingly and 
deservedly fulfilling their sacred pledge.”) 

410 Fuploia: a wish or prayer for a favorable voyage and an exclusive epithet of Aphrodite. 

411 Thus connecting Libero, Bacchus, with Neptunus. 
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make entries into his administrative ledger.*!” 


When the day of departure for the new journey is set, a priest may be asked to garland 
[stephein] the stern of the ship.*!’ There will be a departure speech [apobaterion] by the 


one that leaves, and a wish for a favorable crossing [euploia] by the one that stays behind. 
414 


The departure of a rich trader 


The 340-330 BCE dated vase depicted in Figure 10:4 shows the departure scene of a rich 
trader [emporos|—or owner [naukléros] —who is at the point of boarding his ship. To the 
right of him is his wife, who speaks her wish for a favorable crossing [euploia]. An inscrip- 
tion on the vase suggests that her gift is dedicated to Zeus Soter (Zeus Savior), given on 
the principle of do ut des: “I give so that you will give”. 


Figure 10:4 - A vase directed to Zeus Soter. 


The decoration on the vase is framed by a line on the left side and a line on the upper side 
only. The ship and the persons are positioned on a band that is decorated with a wavy 


412 Perineos: literally “one who is on board a ship but has nothing to do with the sailors”. See Casson L. 2014, 
notes 9.69 and 13.83. 

413 See footnote 42. 

414 Fuploia: a wish or prayer for a favorable voyage and an exclusive epithet of Aphrodite. 
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surface. Beneath the handles of the vase a palmette with tendrils. Cut off at the left verti- 
cal border is the stern of the ship that will make the voyage. The steering-oar [pedalion] is 
lifted to a high position. The ladder for embarking has been brought into position. 


The steering bench—or altar—is fitted with a pole from which ribbons fly and carries the 
inscription “Zeus Soter” .*!5 More ribbons are suspended from the upper border of the im- 
age, just to the right of the image of the woman. Two twigs have been intertwined into 
the shape of a rosette, positioned in the middle of the two persons. 


The woman—her veil slightly lifted—holds a wreath in her left hand. Her right hand 
reaches out to the young man who has turned around and accepts the hand and the wish 
that are offered to him. 


In the period around 630 BCE, Sappho sends such a prayer to Aphrodite-the goddess that 
was most near and dear to her-asking her to let the voyage of her brother to be a safe one: 


Kypris, ich bitt‘ dich, lass mit gutem Gltick / Mir meinen Bruder in den Hafen kommen / Und 
unversehrt die schwarze Erde / Wieder gewinnen. 


Mit deiner Hilfe pflegen ja die Schiffer / 

Ganz ohne Furcht vor grofsen Stiirmen / Zu queren tibers Meer und auf dem Festland / 
[...]. [...], von woher sie auch segeln / Und unversehrte Ladungen gewdhre.*!° 
Euploia, as a wish and blessing formula, can appear in connection with all possible gods: 
Athena, Artemis, Asklepios, Demeter, Dionysus, Hera, Heracles, Hestia, Zeus Soter, Po- 
seidon and the Dioskouri. For Sappho to beg Aphrodite is not surprising—because this is 


the goddess in which she confides most of all. Which god to address was—and is—a per- 
sonal choice and depends on the moment as well. 


Ce n’est pas toujours aux dieux qui, d’une facon ou d’une autre, s’intéressaient a la mer, qu’on 
s’adressait, mais plutot au dieu auquel on croyait le plus.*" 


But among all the gods mentioned, Aphrodite is the only one who used Euploia as her own 
epithet. +18 


415 See page 15 on the garlanding of a theoretical ship, on the day before the trial of Socrates. 
416 Eckert, M. 2011, after Sappho fragments Diehl 25, 26, and 31. 

417 Elissaropoulos 1977, 71-72, through Eckert, M. 2011. 

418 Eckert, M. 2011. 
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10.2 The Lost ship 
Oceano Nox 
Oh! combien de marins, combien de capitaines 
Qui sont partis joyeux pour des courses lointaines, 
Dans ce morne horizon se sont évanouis? 
Combien ont disparu, dure et triste fortune? 
Dans une mer sans fond, par une nuit sans lune, 
Sous l’aveugle océan a jamais enfoui? *!° 


Athena describes to Telemachos that once he learns that his father died, he will have to 
pile up a grave marker [séma] and add ample funeral gifts to that symbolic grave. In the 
National Archaeological Museum of Athens there is a marble grave column with the relief 
sculpture of a young man in such regrettable condition. The engraved text says that he is 
Demokleides, a son of Demetrios. The column (Athens, 380-370 BCE) once stood above 


an empty grave [kenotdphion] and the relief sculptured in the upper part of the column 
tells the story.*”° 


Figure 10:5 - Grave column with sculpture of a young man.*”! 


It shows a melancholic young man, wearing a short-girdled tunic, depicted in a pensive 
pose; his right-hand supporting his head, his left-hand rests on his lap. He is mourning 
himself; a lost marine [epibates] whose task it was to fight in hand-to-hand combat by 


419 Hugo, V. 1840, Oceano Nox. 

420 “Kenotdphion” derives from kenos, meaning “empty”, and taphos, “tomb”. In modern form the word is 
often used as “cenotaph”; a saluting point for soldiers. 

421 National Archaeological Museum of Athens 752. After observations by Scott, S. 2019. 
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boarding the decks of enemy ships in naval battles. 


The headland on which the person sits, converges with the bow contour of the ship with 
stempost, embolos and proembolion.*”” His shield and helmet are positioned closely behind 
him. This marine has been lost at sea, and now we see him sitting at the board of his ship, 
overlooking the watery blue expanse that will not release his body for a proper burial in 
Mother Earth. 


“But, while he swam, his lips most frequently pronounced that dearest name, ‘Halcyone!’ 
He longs to have his body carried by waves to her dear gaze and have at last, 
entombment by the hands of his loved friends. 

Swimming, he called Halcyone—far off, as often as the billows would allow 
his lips to open, and among the waves his darling's name was murmured, till at last 
a night-black arch of water swept above the highest waves 
and buried him beneath engulfing billows. ”*?3 


Sailors who had survived this terrible ordeal at sea—or who had achieved some successful 
mission—would dedicate a votive to Poseidon or Amphitrite.*4 The thank-offering could 
be a small gift like the votive tablet [pinax]| from Sounion which is represented in Figure 
10:6. 


The fragment that remained of that plaque shows a fenced warship [katdaphraktos] with 
marines [epibatai], oarsmen [erétai] and a helmsman [kubernétés]. Two lines of warriors sit 
ona raised central platform [thranos|—bracing for impact, their faces directed towards the 
forebody of the ship from where they will meet the enemy. They keep their spears readily 
at hand. The faces of the oarsmen are hidden behind the side screens [parablemata].** 
Their hands are shown and from that we may assume that their faces look in the direction 
of the helmsman, whose dress is depicted with a stippled pattern.*”° 


There is a small hole in the right upper corner, possibly for fitting the votive tablet to the 
wall of a sanctuary. 


422 Embolos and proembolion: the beak-shaped primary ram and, slightly higher, the blunt secondary ram. 
See Figure 13:6 for the embolos and Figure 12:11 for an example of the proembolion. 

423 Ovid, The Tempest. Metamorphoses 11.474-572. Halcyone was the wife of Ceyx, a king of Thrace. 

424 Greek text (dated 230 CE) that was incised into the large wall of a cave in Socotra: "Septimius Paniskos, 
the shipowner, kneeled before the gods and before (that/those) of the cave.” [Bukharin, M.D. 2012]. Figure 
10:1 depicts a ceremony and speech at safe arrival; the epibaterion. Next, at departure, the gods and 
goddesses would be invoked to protect the ship during her voyage. This ceremony was called the apo- 
baterion. The people who did not join the voyage would follow-up with prayers. Others would mention the 
sea in their prayers as a metaphor for the sea of life: “Cha/re olkds ton theldnton sothinai. Chaire limin ton tou 
viou plotiron”: “Praise to you who are the safe ship for people that seek salvation. Praise to you who are the 
safe port for people who struggle swimming)”. [Couplet from the Akathist hymn]. 

425 Side screens [pararrhymata, synonym parablemata]: Xenophon, Hellenica 1.6.19. 

426 The stippled pattern of the helmsman’s dress pattern may point at an Orientalized influence comparable 
to the stippled patterns in the Proto-Attic work of the Anatolos painter (active 700-675 BCE). 
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Figure 10:6 - Votive plaque from Sounion, ca. 700 BCE.*?’ 


Seafarers who had been initiated in the mystery of Kabeira at Samothrace, however, would 
not have to fear for the dangers of the sea. The sea nymph Kabeira was a daughter of 
Nereus (one of the “old men of the sea”) and Rhea. On Lemnos she gave birth to two twin- 
brothers, the kabeiroi. Their father was Hephaistos, the god of blacksmiths and craftsmen. 
The kabeiroi brothers were depicted as red-eyed dwarfs. Quite like the apotropaic dwarf 
ornaments on the bow of some Phoenician ships, they offered safety and prosperity to 
mariners, The brothers were so close that their individual names have been lost, but their 
cult is celebrated in drinking parties at the island of Syros. *78 


During a walk over Malta, last year, I noticed the etching of a ship of war on the jamb of 
the doorway of a tomb [mnéma]. A trace left by Odysseus? Alas, these graffiti are found 
not only in caves or in prehistoric temples, but also in churches or bastions dating from 
the 17th to the 18th century. When a sailor or traveler was saved from pirates or shipwreck 
[nauagos], through divine intercession of the Madonna—or a saint—the wealthy would 
commission a painting depicting the capture or the storm. The painting was then offered 
as a thanksgiving to the church which honored that saint. These paintings were called 
“ex-voto”. Both these paintings and the etchings in Malta have the same roots as the vo- 
tive plaque of Sounion. Those who could not afford a painting, humbly etched the image 


427 Votive tablet from Sounion (c. 700 BCE). H. Phrontis. Plaque fragment. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum No. 14935. Phrontis was the helmsman on the ship of Menelaos. He went to the Trojan War and 
survived the battle for ten years. He then returned to Sparta with Menelaos. When they were almost home, 
and rounded cape Sounion at Athens, Apollo shot Phrontis with an arrow, while he still held to the rudder- 
oars. [Homeric Odyssey 3.276-312] 

428 Strabo, Geography 10.3.21. Rhea was the Titaness daughter of the earth goddess Gaia and the sky god 
Uranus, Gaia's son. For the cult of the Kabeiroi; |G XII 5673 through Pfeiffer I.L. 2023 p884. For more on 
apotropaic dwarf figures see Footnote 330. 
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of the ship involved into a rock or tree. 


After his return to Ithaca, Odysseus forsakes to leave a votive gift. Instead, he walks away 
after a short arrival speech [epibaterion|—the text of which is both self-centered and con- 
ceited—with only a conditional promise to secondary deities.*?? Nobody would get away 
with such picaresque behavior, but if “nobody” would, then certainly Odysseus could.**° 


Another Homeric seafarer who was lost in action, was King Menelaos of Sparta. He ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Egypt where he unexpectedly ran into his wife, the beautiful Prin- 
cess Helen of Sparta. She had been kidnapped by Hermes-she never was in Troy; that was 
a cloud, an “empty tunic” [eidola].**' In Egypt she stayed at the court of the Egyptian King 
Theoklymenes, ever mourning her presumably dead husband Menelaos. After they recog- 
nize each other, they devise a way to escape from Egypt. Menelaos fakes to be a messenger 
who reports himself, Menelaos, to be lost at sea. Helen then tells her host, Theoklymenes, 
about the Greek funerary rites for lost and unburied seafarers and asks permission for a 
ship to sail out and symbolically bury the absent body of Menelaos at sea, clothed in empty 
woven robes. Helen cleverly talks Theoklymenes into this, after which Helen and Mene- 
laos escape in the faked funeral at sea; Menelaos himself now being the “empty tunic”. A 
fascinating story about a seaman who was lost at sea, but who returns as a rich man.*” 


Xenophon refers to the tradition of erecting a cenotaph as a symbolic way of burying those 
whose bodies were lost in war. Lastly, Alcaeus confirms the connection between maritime 
and political thought by describing the metaphor of the Ship of State as a ship lost at sea: 


The winds’ fierce strife I understand no longer; the rolling billows e’er are towering stronger, 
now here, now there. We, tempest-tossed, in the black ship between are lost. 


Fury of the storm our limbs is chilling, the ship with water to the mast-hole filling. 


Great rifts in every sail are torn, to shreds our slackening cables worn.*** 


429 Enibaterion: ceremony or speech at a safe arrival. “Then long-suffering great Odysseus rejoiced at finding 
himself again in his own land, and kissed the bounteous soil; he lifted up his hands and prayed to the 
nymphs, saying, ‘Naiad nymphs, daughters of Zeus, | was sure that | was never again to see you, now 
therefore | greet you with all loving salutations, and | will bring you offerings as in the old days, if Zeus’ 
terrifying daughter will grant me life, and bring my son to manhood’.” [Homeric Odyssey 13.353-361] 

430 The name Odysseus may relate to the Greek word odussomai, which can mean “to be angry at”, or “to be 
grieved”, sometimes translated as “child of anger”. The implied reciprocity of the word makes Odysseus 
“the giver and receiver of pain”. One pseudonym of Odysseus is “Nobody” [outis]. [Homeric Odyssey 19.405, 
footnote 200] 

431 Teucer: “...in sea-girt Cyprus, where it was decreed by Apollon that | should Live, giving the city the name 
of Salamis in memory of my island home. ...Helen: | never went to Troy; it was a phantom... Servant: What? 
You mean it was only for a cloud that we struggled so much?” [Euripides, Helen] 

432 “Helen” is a drama by Euripides, first produced in 412 BCE. 

453 Alc. Frg. 6. Transl. W. Petersen. 
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10.3 The Sirens 


A late sixth century (525-500 BCE) interpretation of the ship of Odysseus is given in Figure 
10:7.4%4 The oars protrude from the gunwales on two different vertical levels, suggesting 
that the ship is a diérés: a pre-Classic ship on which two files of oars are operated on each 
side of the ship, from benches on two varied vertical levels. Three birdlike Sirens sit on 
the edge of a rock. Odysseus looks towards what is in the wake of his ship while the Sirens 
are waiting to tell him about what is in the wake of his life. 


He is visualized with three arms of which two are bound behind his back. With his third 
arm he reaches out to the Sirens, these bad muses.**° 


Figure 10:7 - Odysseus longs to hear the song of the Sirens. 


The Sirens wish to tell Odysseus about what happened at Troy. Listening to that nostalgic 
song, however, would threaten his homecoming.*** He was therefore warned by Circe to 


434 This Attic black-figure oenochoe, dated 525-500 BCE, depicts Odysseus on a diérés, a pre-Classic oared 
vessel with two files [sto/khos] of rowers on the portside and two on the starboard side, working the oars 
on two different levels. In a later stage the parexeiresia were added, thus creating the Classic trireme 
[triérés]. [Altes Museum Berlin] 

435 Grethlein, J. 2015. 

436 The Sirens sing to him a song about everything that happened in the past: “He who listens will be far 
more knowledgeable than before, for we know everything that happened at Troy”. Is it the song about the 
murder of Astyanax, or is it about the theft of the Palladion? Clearly the song of the Sirens is not to be 
heard by everyone. [Homeric Odyssey 12.189-191, Nagy, G. 2014] The word nostalgy [nostalgia] is coined 
from Ancient Greek ndstos, “returning home” + dlgos (“pain”). 
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have himself tied to the mast and have the ears of his crew filled with wax. It is a fascinat- 
ing story that comes to everyone in a different form.**” The two rowers and the man who 
sits in the bow of the ship, all look into that same direction—but avoid to regard or listen 
to the Sirens... 


Figure 10:8 - Odysseus and the Sirens. Eponymous vase of the Siren Painter, c. 475 BCE. 


Figure 10:9 - Depiction of rowers at work on an adphraktos; an unfenced ship. (left) 


Figure 10:10 - A silver tetradrachm depicting the bow of a Samaina. (right) 


437 “Circe, venerable goddess! | have followed your counsels accurately. However, | didn’t order to be tied 
to the mast when we descried the sirens’ island, because | had decided to go astray. The fatal meadow was 
in the midst of the silent sea. It looked like a load of violets roaming in the waters. Circe, noble goddess 
with beautiful tresses! | am ill-fated. As | was decided to go astray, the sirens wouldn't sing for me.” [Julio 
Torri, Mexican poet] 
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11 The Wine-dark Sea 


The vase from Cerveteri of which a detail is presented in Figure 11:1, is dated ca. 520 BCE. 
The purpose of the vase was to mix wine and water for a group of merry men, sitting or- 
derly together to talk and listen while the table was loaded with bread and meats. The 
cupbearer draws wine and fills the cup for every guest at the drinking party [sumpdsion].*** 


Let us take a glimpse over the rim of this Terracotta column vase [kratér]. The inside of 
the rim is decorated with a flotilla of three ships, equally spaced. The filling ornament 
between each two ships is a dolphin. Imagine the vase being filled with dark wine: the 
three ships sailing through an unfathomable sea in endless pursue of each other. The wine 
and the painting bring to light and life the Homeric metaphor of ships on a “wine-dark 
sea” [oinops pontos]. 


Figure 11:1 - Detail of interior of Attic black-figured cup from Cerveteri. 


The snout-shaped cutwater [steira] protrudes in front of the stem contour. The conse- 
quential lengthening of the water line—and reduction of the angle of entrance—makes 
the ship qualify as “swift” [thoisin]. The stem post is straight-horned [orthokrairdon]. 


The epithet of the red-cheeked prow [miltopareos] recalls how it was once baptized with 
sacrificial blood or red wine.**” 


438 Homeric Odyssey 9.10. 
489 Homeric Odyssey 9.125, 9.482, 23.271, Homeric /liad 2.637. See section 5.8 on “Red ships”. 
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The hull of this sailing merchant ship with its large freeboard is black and huge. Horizon- 
tal white lines over the hull represent the strakes of the gunwale planking.“ The sail is 
rigged like window blinds. The brails [kdlos] were made fast to the foot of the sail [histion] 
and were rigged through fairleads along the forward surface of the sail. From there, they 
were run over the yard and to the stern. Letting out full sails is done by slackening off on 
every brail. 


The steersman [kubernéteés] is seated on a bench [selma] on the raised half-deck [‘kria] and 
handles the tillers [oidklon] of the twin rudder-oar [péddlion].“! The sternpost [holkaion] 
carries an in-board facing bird-head decoration [aphlaston]. 


There is a version of Euripides’ tragedy Alkestis (438 BCE)—that is played in an opera of 
Jean-Baptiste Lully (1674 CE)—which begins at the wedding of Admetus and Alkestis. Ad- 
metus makes an bad start; he forgot to make the usual sacrifice to Artemis and found his 
bed full of snakes. 


“An undeclared suitor, Heraklés, then prepares to leave Lolcos. A jilted suitor, Lykomedes, 
abducts Alkestis under the guise of giving a party for the betrothed couple; his escape is 
aided by a storm at sea: the sea-nymph Thetis, sister of Lykomedes, rises from the sea on 
a marine chariot and at her command the four winds start to blow. However, the wind god 
Aeolus calms the sea, allowing Admetus army (including Heraklés) to pursue the ship of 
Lykomedes. Herakles triumphs and delivers Alkestis, but Admetus is mortally 
wounded” .*42 


In this interpretation, the three ships depicted on the inside of the rim of the krater may 
stand for the pursue of Lykomedes by Heéraklés. The decoration on the sides of the vase 
narrates the story of the Struggle for the Tripod: Lykomedes in a chariot, Artemis; Iolaos 
in a chariot, Athena, Hermes, Dionysus, gods and goddesses. 


The wine in the vase will be used to fill the drinking cups of the guests at the drinking 
party [sumposion]. Such a drinking cup is depicted in Figure 11:3. It is the Dionysus cup 
[kylix] which is dated ca. 530 BCE. The front side of the cup shows how Dionysus looks you 
in the eyes, when you lift the cup for drinking. The backside of the vase shows the image 
of a defeated person, possibly a Scythian, threatened by soldiers who are ready to kill the 
grounded person. The images around the handles probably depict the battles for the 
corpses of Patroklos and Achilles, with the naked corpse being Patroklos. 


Figure 11:2 shows the decoration on the inside of the Dionysus cup.** It shows Dionysus 


440 Homeric Odyssey 5.253: “He (Odysseus) made the raft as broad as a skilled shipwright makes the beam 
of a large vessel, and he filed a deck on top of the ribs [stamines] and ran a gunwale [epikenidessi] all round 
it.” 

#41 Rowing bench: Kleis: if removable selma, or zygé if a beam on a ship. Compare Homeric Odyssey 9.99, in 
which Odysseus packed his lotus-addicted crew in the space underneath the benches: “I forced them back 
to the ships and made them fast under the benches [zygé]”. Homeric Odyssey 9.99. 

442 Sadie, S., Macy, L. 2009. 

“43 The Dionysus cup. Staatliche Antikensammlungen, Miinchen. 
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in a ship, sailing among dolphins. From the mast foot [histopédeé] grows a vine. 


The curves of the ship start with the silhouette of the straight-horned [orthokrairdon] stem 
post. The forebody then projects far forward into the shape of a snout-shaped cutwater 
[steira]. The pointed snout, or embolos, is decorated with a pair of apotropaic eyes [oph- 
thalmos] that either look straight ahead to scare off the enemy, or sideways to ward off the 
evil eye that causes misfortune and injury.“ The bow is fitted with a closed railing, which 
continues towards aft as an open railing mounted to vertical struts. The shoulders of the 
ship, both fore and aft, have been decorated with a dolphin. 


Figure 11:2 - The Dionysus cup — top view focusing on the ship of Dionysus. 


The contour then continuous towards the aft. A slight discontinuity in the fairing of the 
lines—in location where the lower contour of the snout-shaped bow moves over into the 
keel line-suggest that the snout-shape is an appended feature; not a part of the bare hull 
itself. 


444 Anotropaios, from apo, “away”, and tropos, “turn”, thus meaning “causing things to turn away”. The most 
feared evil eye may have been the sea-blue eyes painted on the (Phoenician) ships of the Persians: “Lands- 
men and mariners had both put their trust in hulks with canvas wings and sea-blue eyes”. [Aeschylus, The 
Persians 559] 
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The curved keel line runs into the rounded shape of the stern of the ship. The curved shape 
of the keel makes beaching stern-first more attractive, compared to risking the bronze- 
sheeted bow-extremity to be dug into the sand in a bow-first landing. 


The construction and decoration of the aftbody is identical to that of the ship depicted on 
the Francois kratér (see Figure 5:1). The sternpost [holkaion] curves forward, giving the 
boat her characteristic scorpion-like contour. The decoration of the sternpost, the aph- 
laston, is a swan’s head. The stern quarter (right) carries a set of two steering-oars and a 
disembarking ladder [apobdathra or epholkaion].“° 


The decorations on the vases help to envisage the point of departure for sailors in a pen- 
sive mood—considering the pros and cons of getting drunk. How would such drinking 
work? Trying to get the picture, you can firstly see the ships of Herakles and Lykomedes 
sailing through the dark wine that fills a large krater to the brim. 


After the wine is poured into your kylix, the eyes of Dionysus stare at you from the side of 
it, invitingly. 


Figure 11:3 - The Dionysus cup - side view focusing on the stylized face. 


You accept the cup and while you start drinking, Dionysus breaks through the surface of 
the wine, sitting on a ship that travels directly towards your mouth. The drinker drinks 
the wine and closes in to the god who leaves him incapable of speaking letters in the right 
order. Here is what Antiphanes said about it: 


“I’m not too drunk to think, but just enough that it is hard 
to form any letters with my mouth”. 


445 Apobathra: ladder for disembarking; “gangway”, although “gang” refers to walking rather than to 
climbing. [Herodotus, The Histories 1.1.0]. Ephdlkaion: literally ephdlkaion means: “that what is on” [eph] the 
sternpost [holkajon] of a sail-driven cargo ship [olkds]. [Homeric Odyssey 14.350]. Klimax: staircase (because 
of its leaning aslant) in Homeric Odyssey 1.530 and 10.558. See also Figure 6:10. 
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12 The Classic ship 


In the period of about 600-480 BCE, Ionian colonists emigrated from Attica and Boeotia 
to the Aegean coast of Asia Minor, which is modern Turkey. There, they inhabited a nar- 
row coastal strip from Phocaea in the north, to Miletus in the south, including the islands 
of Chios and Samos.“° 


Persia (c. 540 BCE) conquered the cities of this area and appointed native tyrants [sa- 
trdpés] to rule for them. The rebellion of the colonists against the rule of these tyrants set 
off a train of events that ended only in September 480 BCE, with the decisive Greek victory 
at Salamis. The victory of the states that had been threatened by the Persian expansion 
policy was sealed with an agreement whereby its independent member states agree to a 
mutual defense [epimakhia] in response to a potential repeated attack by the Persians (De- 
los, 479 BCE). 
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Map 12:1 - Greek Colonization of western Asia Minor. 


In this transitional period from Archaic to Classic Greece, the individual glory of the he- 
roic age was replaced by communal glory, celebrated through public and visible commem- 
orations. The development of naval supremacy and of democracy became interdependent. 
Herodotus is the primary source for this part of history, and this “father of history” deliv- 
ers the narrative with lots of background, salient details, and hyperbolic descriptions. 
Aeschylus is the contemporary reporter who shares his report in the form of a tragedy 


446 In this narrative, Samos’ role is that of the transitional stopover: the pivotal point between lonia and 
Hellas. 
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which became a drama for the Persians.*“” Thucydides continued Herodotus’ narrative and 
adds the military analysis. Together they describe the three phases, as follows: 


1. the failed Ionian Revolt, after which Persia re-establishes control over Ionia and Cy- 
prus and builds courage for 

2. the first and unsuccessful Persian invasion of Greece, concluded in the Greek victory 
at Marathon, followed by 

3. the second Persian invasion of Greece, which ended with the decisive Greek victory 
in the Battle of Salamis. 


This last victory secured the continued independence of the city states [polis] on the Greek 
mainland and concluded the transition of Greece from the Archaic into the Classic period. 


Figure 12:1 - Trireme Olympias of the Hellenic Navy.*8 


The seed for the first of these three events—the failed Ionian revolt—was sown when 
around 540 BCE the strategic strip of Aegean land along the coasts of Lydia and Caria was 
taken by Darius the Great, the King of Persia. He appointed native tyrants to rule for the 
Persian satrap [satrdpés] in Sardis, the capital of Lydia.*” 


The dissatisfaction of the Greek cities of Asia Minor with these tyrants along with the 
individual actions of two Milesian tyrants, Histiaeus and Aristagoras, made that the whole 
of Ionia was incited into rebellion against the Persian King Darius the Great. Statesman- 
like was the role of the geographer Hecataeus, a nobility from Miletus. He is best known 
for being the first person to calculate the circumference of the earth and he studied in 


447 “Despite the free use of hyperbole and dramatic effect, the contemporary fifth-century texts may be even 
more factual than fourth-century texts of writers such as Plato and Aristotle, which had their own agenda 
within the context of the Athenian democracy.” [Butera, CJ. 2010] 

448 Coates, J.F. 1990 p 239-262. 

449 Siege of Sardis (547 BCE). King Croesus succeeded in preventing the worst effects of his defeat by 
representing to Cyrus the Great that it was the property of his, not Croesus’ that was being plundered by 
the Persian army. [Herodotus, The Histories 1.88-89] 
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Alexandria and Athens. Herodotus was indebted to him for the concept of “prose his- 
tory”.*°° In the autumn of 499 BCE, the leaders of Miletus came together, and the leader 
of the faction, Aristagoras, declared that in his opinion the Milesians should revolt, to 
which all but Hecataeus agreed: 


“All the rest spoke their minds to the same effect, favoring revolt, except for Hecataeus the 
historian who, listing all the nations subject to Darius and all his power, advised them that 
they should not make war on the king of Persia.”**! 


The support for the originally Athenian colonies came in the form of 20 troop-transport- 
ing triremes [epibatigds naus] from Athens and five from Eretria, which transported Athe- 
nian combatants to join up with the rest of the Ionian force near Ephesus.*” In the spring 
of 498 BCE, the Athenians succeeded in taking down the city of Sardis, which they burned. 
On their way back to Ephesus, however, ad-hoc Persian cavalry overtook and defeated 
them, after which the surviving Athenians and Eretrians managed to return to their ships 
and to sail back to Greece. 


In 494 BCE, the Persian forces, inspired by the successful suppression of the revolt, re- 
grouped a fleet that was supplied by the Phoenician cities and the re-subjugated parties 
of Cyprus, and was manned by Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilicians. With this 
diverse fleet the Persians headed directly towards Miletus, which was still the core of the 
Ionian revolt. 


The Ionians opted not to battle on land, but they grouped their ships near Lade, a small 
island off the city of Miletus, to “fight for Miletus at sea”. Of the Greek ships, 100 were 
from Chios, 80 from Miletus and 60 from Samos. Athens had 70 triremes. Together with 
the triremes of Lesbos, the city-states of Ionia and Lesbos brought 353 triremes into battle 
against the 600 triremes of the Persian Fleet. 


When the Persian and Ionian fleets took position, the ships from Samos decided to defect 
and so the Greeks lost the battle. As punishment for its leading role in the revolt, the city 
of Miletus was looted and destroyed while the inhabitants were murdered, enslaved, and 
deported. As a long-term result, the Persians took courage for the First Persian invasion 
of Greece (492-490 BCE), a long story which ended with the victory of the Greeks at Mar- 
athon [mache tou marathonos]. 


The commander of the allied Greek navies, Themistoklés, foresaw that things were not 
over yet and he convinced the ekklesia of Athens of the necessity to build a fleet of 200 
triremes.** These ships proved crucial in the upcoming confrontations with the Persians 
in their second attempt to invade Hellas. 


450 Herodotus himself calls Hecataeus a prose writer; a logopoios. [Herodotus, The Histories 5.36]. A writer 
of travelogues [hodoiporikon], like Pausanias, was called a periégétés; a tour-guide. 

451 Herodotus, The Histories 5.36. 

452 Herodotus, The Histories 5.99. 

453 “Themistoklés persuaded the Athenians to ...build 200 ships for the war, that is, for the war with Aegina. 
This was in fact the war the outbreak of which saved Hellas by compelling the Athenians to become 
seamen.” [Herodotus, The Histories 7.144.2] 
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This second Persian invasion of Greece (480-479 BCE) was under the Persian King Xerxes, 
the son and successor of Darius I. In the end-play, the Persians dominated in the land 
battle at Thermopylae, but—after superior performance of the outnumbered Greek naval 
force at Artemision —the dominance at sea remained indecisive. At this time, the Persians 
conquered all of Boeotia and Attica. They burnt Athens, including the Pre-Parthenon, in 
revenge for the burning of Sardis.*** To take the Peloponnesus, however, still another sea 
battle had to take place. This latter battle became known as The Battle of Salamis [nau- 
machia tés salaminos] in which the Greek defeated the Persians in a decisive way at sea. 


Figure 12:2 - The Warriors of Salamis.*°° 


Little evidence of the sea battles with triremes remains in the form of painted vases. Ra- 
ther, the communal glory was celebrated through public and visible commemorations, 
such as an early form of the Panathenaic procession.**° 


The specific spirit of this time asked for trophies [tropaia] and monuments in the visual 


454 See page 182 for the 480 BCE destruction of the Old Temple and Pre-Parthenon. 

455 Monument for the Battle of Salamis, Kynosoura peninsula, Salamis Island, Greece, by sculptor Achilleas 
Vasileiou. This position must also have been close to the position from where Telamon waved goodbye to 
the 12 ships that his son Ajax lead to Troy, with his son Teucer on board on one of them. 

456 Individual glory remained available for the Stratégds Themistoklés, whose name indicates “Glory of the 
Law”. After he was banned from Greece (c. 469 BCE), he escaped to Asia Minor, where he became the 
Achaemenid Governor of Magnesia. He was probably the first ruler ever to issue coinage with his personal 
portrait. He was followed up by his son Archeptolis who escaped to Greece when, after 412 BCE, the 
Persians took a firmer grip again over the Greek cities in Asia. [Pausanius 1.1.2] 
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landscape of the city as a way to celebrate naval victories and to commemorate the excel- 
lence [areté] of the sailors killed in battle.” 


The poet Pindar gives praise not only to the sailors but suggests giving it to the gods as 
well.458 


Figure 12:3 - View of Athens and the Areopagus. 


Vase paintings indicate Athens’ growing maritime hegemony [hégemonia] by depictions 
of Poseidon and Boreas. The latter played a key role in the Battle of Artemision by blowing 
a seasonal storm, which destroyed the better part of the Persian fleet: 


“The story is told that because of an oracle [khréstérion] the Athenians invoked Boreas, the 
north wind, to help them, since another oracle told them to summon their son-in-law as an 
ally. According to the Hellenic story, Boreas had an Attic wife, Oreithyia, the daughter of 
Erekhtheus, ancient king of Athens. Because of this connection, so the tale goes, the Athe- 
nians considered Boreas to be their son-in-law. 


They were stationed off Chalcis in Euboea, and when they saw the storm rising, they then, 
if they had not already, sacrificed to and called upon Boreas and Oreithyia to help them by 


457 “The areté (striving for a noble goal, for high ideals) of these men, imperishable forever... For they, both 
as foot-soldiers and in quick-going ships, prevented all Greece from seeing the day of slavery.” [Butera, CJ. 
2010] 

458 “And now the city of Aias, Salamis, could testify that she was saved by her sailors in Ares’ confrontation 
in the destructive storm sent by Zeus, when slaughter poured like hail on countless men. Nevertheless, 
quench this boast in silence. Zeus dispenses both good and bad, Zeus the master of all. But such honors as 
these also welcome the joy of triumph, covered with the delicious honey of song.” [Pindar, /sthmian Ode 5] 
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destroying the barbarian fleet, just as before at Athos.**° I cannot say whether this was the 
cause of Boreas falling upon the barbarians as they lay at anchor, but the Athenians say 
that he had come to their aid before and that he was the agent this time. When they went 
home, they founded a sacred precinct of Boreas beside the Ilisos River.”*© 


The marriage of Boreas and Oreithyia, the daughter of the Athenian King Erekhtheus-or, 
as others say, her abduction—marked both the new power and the divine mandate of the 
Athenian navy. 


Figure 12:4 - The Abduction of Orithyia by Boreas.**' 


The maritime supremacy of Athens and the development of the democracy went hand in 
hand: the concept that the fleet and democracy were complementary was replaced by the 
idea that the one could not exist without the other. The navy needed people to man the 
triremes, and the functioning of the mainly direct democracy required common people to 
have a vote. The logical step was to provide the right to vote to the lower class Athenians 
[thétes] who served as crews on the triremes.* Serving on the triremes became attractive; 
the complement of these superior ships was well-paid and had a democratic vote that 
would otherwise not be available to them. During the late 6th and early 5th centuries, in 


459 Herodotus writes that during the first Persian invasion of Thrace (492 BCE), the fleet of the Persian 
commander Mardonius was wrecked with losses of about 300 ships and more then 20,000 men, by a strong 
North wind while attempting to round the coast near Mount Athos. [Herodotus 6.44; Aeschylus, The 
Persians] 

460 Herodotus, The Histories 7.189-193. 

461 The Abduction of Oreithyia by Boreas. Manner of Francesco Solimena. c. 1730 CE. Walters Art Museum, 
Baltimore. 

462 The “thétes” were the lowest social class of citizens. 
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Athens, the contribution of the thétes had become crucial, both for the rise of naval power 
and for the development of the democracy.*™ 


12.1 The Battle of Artemision 


When the news of the Greek victory at Marathon (490 BCE) came to the Persian King Da- 
rius the Great, he decided to take revenge and to send heralds to Hellas, demanding “earth 
and water”-the usual token of submission—which he received from many cities of 
Greece.*“ He instructed Ionia and the islands to build ships and to enroll their best men 
for service against Hellas. King Darius, however, died in October 486 BCE and the royal 
power then descended to his son Xerxes.*°> After being persuaded to send a second expe- 
dition against Hellas, Xerxes firstly marched against the Ionian rebels.*°° He subdued 
them and by 483 BCE he arrived in Thrace, both by land and by sea. 
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Map 12:2 - The battles of Thermopylae and Artemision, 480 BCE. 


The Greeks had prepared themselves for the second Persian invasion by forming the Hel- 
lenic League. Sparta and Athens both took leading roles in joining together 70 of the 700 
city-states, many of which were still technically at war with each other. They were plan- 
ning to stop the Persians that came by land at the narrow pass of Thermopylae. To prevent 
them from bypassing Thermopylae by sea, the Allied navies planned to block the straits 
of Artemision. The southern shore of this strait, on the northwest coast of Euboea, is a 
promontory which took its name from the ancient sanctuary of Artemis Proseoia. 


463 Butera, CJ. 2010 after Ruschenbusch 1979, pp. 106 & 110, Sargent 1927, pp. 266-268. 

464 Herodotus, The Histories 7.131.1. 

465 Xerxes was born in the royal Persian family around 518 BCE, to the king of Persia, Darius |, and his wife 
Atossa. His mother was the daughter of Cyrus the great, which played a big role in his coronation as the 
king, despite not being the eldest son of Darius. 

466 Herodotus, The Histories 5. 
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The Athenian Stratégds Themistokles had persuaded the ekklésia—the People’s Assembly 
of Athens—to build 200 triremes of the light dphract design; ostensibly to stay ahead of 
the rival and neighbor Aegina, but with a view to the future threat of Persia. In 483 BCE, 
when the second Persian invasion had started, Athens had 180 triremes, while the other 
Greeks of the federation against the Persians contributed about 200 triremes.*” 


Of the total contingent of 378 ships, the Athenians mobilized 127 to Cape Artemision, to 
counter the invasion of the Persians.* The remainder of the fleet stayed at Salamis, in 
support of the backup plan, which was to defend the Isthmus of Corinth. Herodotus tells 


us how 144 allied ships add up to 127 ships at Artemision to form a Hellenic fleet of 271: 
469 


“Corinthians furnished 40 ships and the Megarians 20; the Chalcidians manned 20, the 
Athenians furnishing the ships; the Aeginetans 18, the Sicyonians 12, the Lacedaemoni- 
ans 10, the Epidaurians eight, the Eretrians seven, the Troezenians five, the Styrians two, 
and the Ceans two, and two fifty-oared barks; the Opuntian Locrians brought seven fifty- 

oared barks.” 


Some of the smaller parties of the Allied forces, mainly from central Greece, contributed 
nine pentékonteroi at Artemision and, later, four at Salamis. To preserve some cohesion in 
this heterogeneous alliance, the Athenians, who were the most capable of all Greeks in 
marine affairs, awarded the command of the fleet to Eurybiades of Sparta, thus entrusting 
the safety of the Athenian seamen to Spartan command.*” 


In the fifth century BCE, the trireme was the largest and most powerful battleship. It had 
evolved from the archaic fifty-oared pentekonteros, which was run by one bank of rowers 
on each side of the ship. In the period between 700 and 600 BCE, the deck of this type of 
ship was widened in such a way that it could accommodate an additional file [stoikhos] of 
rowers on a slightly varied vertical level. A vessel with such a two-level arrangement was 
called diérés, or dikrotos, or later, in its Latinized form, bireme.*’! The Boeotians were men- 
tioned in Homer for introducing the ship with a complement of 120 man, which suggests 
that the diérés was an invention that took place in the formative stage of the Homeric 
poetry, the seventh century.*” The Corinthian may have been the first to build to build 


467 Herodotus, The Histories 7.144. 

468 The total number of ships, besides the fifty-oared boats, was 380, but two deserted at Artemision. 
[Herodotus, The Histories 8.48, 8.82] 

469 The number of 271 excludes the nine fifty-oared boats. The distinction between combat ships of the 
city-polis and private multi-purpose ships, however, is not always clear: the Athenian Clinias, son of 
Alkibiades, brought to the war 200 men and a ship of his own, all at his own expense. [Herodotus 8.17] This 
relates to the leitourgia (“liturgy”) which was the practice of having the wealthiest members of the state 
(voluntarily) pay for public works, such as buildings and even military expenses like triremes. Note that 
Clinias (Kleinias) was not only a son of Alkibiades, but also the father of the better known Alkibiades, the 
pupil of Socrates. 

470 Herodotus, The Histories 8.2. 

471 See page 86 for a review of these ship types. 

472 Homeric Iliad 2.510. 
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this new type of ship and exported it as part of their trade.*”° 


Anywhere between 600 and 525 BCE, another level of rowers was introduced. They were 
accommodated on an overhanging platform [thranos] supported by an outboard structure; 
the parexeiresia.** The rowers operating from the upper level were called the thranites. 
Their platform [thranos] ran from the reinforced catheads [epotides] in the forebody to- 
wards the steering station aft. The resulting ship, the triéreés—or trireme—was a large 
kataphraktos with three levels of oars on each side of the ship.*”> The displacement was 
about 50 cubic meters at a length of about 40 meters. 


The ships of Athens were “agile” [amphielissa]; built for speed and maneuverability. The 
word amphielissa implies the capability of the ships to carry out fast maneuvers in which 
the portside rowers row ahead, and the starboard oarsmen stall or row astern, thus turning 
the ship within its own length.*”° The following tactical maneuvers can be distinguished: 


e Kyklos: a stationary formation in the shape of a circle, with the rams directed out- 
wards and the stern directed inwards. This counter formation was used by Themis- 
tokles in the Battle of Artemision. See page 145. 

e Menoeides kyklos: a sailing formation, approaching the enemy in the shape of a 
semi-circle. This formation was used by the Persians in the Battle of Artemision. 
See page 147. 

e Antiproiros: a defensive prow-first position, facing the enemy.*” 

e Kata stoma: a naval tactic involving prow-to-prow contact. This strategy had been 
developed by the Syracusans as countermeasure against the smart Athenian 
periplous. The goal was to damage the fore shoulder of the enemy’s ship and throw- 
ing the rowing system of the first ranks in disarray. The damage was done by con- 
tact with the reinforced catheads [epotides] in the bow section. Conform the melee 
at the Battle of Sivota (see page 200 ).*78 

e Boarding by ship-borne marines, the epibatai. See Figure 5:11 and Figure 10:6. 

e Periplous: sailing around the enemy's line and appearing on their stern. See foot- 
note 516. 

e Diékplous: sailing through the enemy's line and appearing on their stern. See foot- 
notes 517 and 702. 

e Arranging the ships in a double line, in a zig-zag arrangement, so as not to give 


473 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.13.3. For the ships built by the Corinthian shipwright Ameinokles 
(c. 630 BCE), see pages 97 and 100. 

474 Parexeiresia: the area outside [para] the oarbanks [eiresfa] which acommodated the thole pins of the 
thranite rowers The thole pins [Kle/des.] were the pivoting points to which the oars [eretmdn] were fitted, 
with thongs of leather [tropo/si dermatinoisi]. The later term for thole pin was “skalmos”; compare 
interscalmium, which is the space between one oar and another. See also Homeric Odyssey 4.781, 8.53. 

475 Even larger units came into use as of 399 BCE, when Dionysius of Syracuse introduced the tetrérés; 
“fours” and the pentrérés; “fives”. 

476 Amphielissa: from amphi, “(rowed on) both sides” and elissa, to “turn” or “twist”. See footnote 162. 

477 Herodotus, The Histories 8.11. 

478 Herodotus, The Histories 8.11, Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 7.34.6, 7.36.2-6, Xenophon Hellenica 
1.6.31. 
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the enemy a chance of breaking through the line.*” 

e (Anaj)krouesthai prumnan. Backing water to row astern. See pages 153 and 201. 

e Anastrophé: wheeling, back-turn (180 degrees), over port or starboard, in which 
the rowers on one side row ahead, and on the other side stall or back water, thus 
turning the ship within its own length and lining-up with the enemy behind him. 

e But even more serious was the damage wreaked by those Syracusans who on small 
boats circled around the enemy trireme and darted all along the flanks, “slipping 
under the files of oars to slay the oarsmen by running them through”.*°° 


In land-warfare, detailed maneuvers were known for horse-driven chariots. They may 
have had their naval equivalents as follows: 


e Epistrophe. Wheeling, quarter-turn (90 degrees) to port or starboard, in which the 
rowers on one side row ahead, and on the other side stall or back water. 

e Perispasmos. Wheeling, half-turn (180 degrees), over port or starboard, in which 
the rowers on one side row ahead, and on the other side stall or back water. 

e Ekperispasmos. Wheeling, three-quarter turn (270 degrees), to port or starboard, in 
which the rowers on one side row ahead, and on the other side stall or back water. 


The cutwater [steira] of the ship was appended with a bronze [chalkoma] or iron-sheathed 
protrusion [émbolos].**! A blunt secondary projection, the proembolion, would avoid ex- 
cessive penetration during the intended collision and cause collateral damage to the en- 
emy’s parexeiresia; the outboard structures on which the upper-level oarsmen, the 
thranites, were seated. 


The early trireme, however, was a relatively unseaworthy hull and less suitable for harsh 
weather conditions. The operators of the lower-level oars, named thalamites, were accom- 
modated in an enclosed space [thalamos] and operated their oars in darkness, through 
portholes in the hull, quite close to the waterline of the ship. The rowers in the middle 
row, the zygitai, were named after the beams [zygé] on which they sat. 


If every rowing bench [kleis] was manned, then the ship was operated by about thirty-one 
thranite rowers,**? twenty-seven zygite,*** and twenty-seven thalamite rowers,‘** on each 
side of the ship, totaling to some 170 nautai on each Athenian “fast” trireme. The peak 
performance of the rowers was relatively short and during a transit not all oars may have 
been manned continuously, whilst the lowest tier of oar ports would be closed to prevent 


479 Pfeiffer, I.L. 2023 p889. Xenophon, Hellenica 1.6.29-31. 

480 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 7.40.5. 

481 See Figure 13:6 for the description of a late Classic ram. 

482 Thranite: upper-level oarsman, operating from an overhanging platform, the “thranos”. 

483 Zygitai: the rowers in the middle row, named after the beams [zygé] on which they sat. 

484Thqalamite: lower-level oarsman. The meaning of thalamos is “inner room”, or “chamber”, as in 
Odyssey 1.425 (bedroom of Telemachus), Odyssey 4.310 (bedroom of lovely Helen and Menelaos) and /liad 
6.288 (store room). The cabin boats that sailed on the river Nile-available for them who liked to recreate 
themselves with feasts—were called skdfais thalamegos [Strabo Geography 17.1.15, see also Figure 3:4] 
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the entry of sea water. 


Figure 12:5 - Depiction of the position and angle of the rowers in a trireme.**> 


Each Athenian trireme carried a minimal number of fighting personnel only: ten marines 
[epibatai] and four archers. The marines would form the nucleus of any boarding- or land- 
ing party that would be needed during operations. The later trireme would evolve towards 
a troop-transporter [epibatigds naus] with an elevated deck for the soldiers [hoplites] and 
archers [toxotai] who then constituted the fighting force.**° The marines and hoplites car- 
ried spear, javelin, bow and sword. 


When the Persian Fleet started the invasion of Hellas, Xerxes’ plan was to form a number 
of bridges over the Hellespont to transport the Persian troops from Asia to Europe: “It is 
my intent to bridge the Hellespont and lead my army through Europe to Hellas, so Imay punish 
the Athenians for what they have done to the Persians and to my father.”**” 


The Phoenicians made the connection between the floaters of the bridges with flaxen ca- 
bles; the Egyptian used cables of papyrus [byblos]. The length of the crossing and the 
strength of the local currents, however, made the building the bridges an impossible task. 
The water depth would not allow the floaters to be anchored by upstream anchors, as is 


485 This drawing of Eric Gaba shows not only the position and angle of the rowers in a trireme, but also the 
form of the parexeiresia, projecting from the sides of the deck. 

486 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 12.9. Thucydides 6.43 uses the word stratiotis (“soldier”) for a ship suitable 
for troop-transport. 

487 Herodotus, The Histories 7.8B. 
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the usual way to do when building floating bridges in a current. Xerxes was enraged be- 
cause of all the failures.**® 


“When Xerxes heard of this, he was very angry and commanded that the Hellespont be 
whipped with three hundred lashes, and a pair of fetters be thrown into the sea.” 


Figure 12:6 - Xerxes’ alleged punishment of the Hellespont. 


After these events, his army was transported across the Hellespont by the fleet and pro- 
ceeded west, making for Cape Sarpedon and assembling at Thracian Doriskos.**’ Here 
Xerxes counted the numbers of ships and troops that were available to him. Herodotus— 
with his love for the numerical hyperbole—mentions 2.6 million troops accompanied by 
an equivalent number of support personnel.*”° 


The next event was a precaution to avoid the recurrence of what happened during the first 
Persian invasion, when Darius fleet was wrecked while passing the harborless coast of the 


488 Herodotus gives us the classic description of the autocratic ruler who presides in hate and cursing; who 
wants to destroy not only what opposes him, but also everything that annoys him. The other side of history 
remembers Xerxes for building palaces and monuments—such as the Gate of All Nations and the Hall of 
Hundred Columns. He also built the Royal Road and provided architectural supremacy to his empire. Georg 
Friedrich Handel recaptured a beautiful plaintive love song ( Ombra mai fu; “never was a shade”) performed 
by Xerxes when he went by the road to Sardis and enjoyed the shade of a plane tree. [based on Herodotus, 
The Histories 7.31]. See Xenophon Anabasis 1.2.5 for the building of a boat bridge over the river Maiandros. 
489 Aeschylus deservedly ridicules the idea of the bridges in The Persians, 472 BCE: “Atossa: By a clever 
device he yoked the Hellespont so as to gain a passage. Ghost of Darius: What! Did he succeed in closing 
the mighty Bosporus? Atossa: Yes indeed. One of the divine powers must have assisted him in his 
purpose”. [Aeschylus, The Persians 722-724] 

4°0 Herodotus, The Histories 7.186. Modern historians suggest to take the figures cum grano salis and propose 
more realistic figures in the order of 200,000. 
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peninsula of Athos. For this reason, Xerxes spent three years excavating the Xerxes Canal 
across the isthmus, to allow the unhindered passage of his invasion fleet. When all this 
had been done, the year was now 480 BCE, his fleet proceeded towards Central Greece, at 
first following the coastline of Thrace towards the Macedonian city of Therma.*” After 
that, they navigated along the mountainous coast of Magnesia, where is also Mount Olym- 
pos. The Persian armada advanced slowly, taking regular stops to pull their ships ashore, 
to dewater them, to dry the leaky hulls and to resupply them with food and water. Fleet 
and army could only operate in close conjunction of each other, moving along the coast 
and taking city after city. The infantry followed the roads along the shores, attacking their 
enemies, while the men from the ships would disembark in their rear, annoying the enemy 
as much as they could.*” 


The season, however, was not favorable to them, and while at anchor in the shallow waters 
off Mount Pelion, the fleet was hit by a “tempest” and partly shattered even before the 
battle began: 47° 


“The Persian fleet put to sea and reached the beach of the Magnesian land, between the city 
of Casthanaea and the headland of Sepia. The first ships to arrive moored close to land, 
with the others after them at anchor; since the beach was not large, they lay at anchor in 
rows eight ships deep out into the sea. They spent the night in this way, but at dawn a storm 
descended upon them out of a clear and windless sky, and the sea began to boil. A strong 
east wind blew, which the people living in those parts call Hellespontian.” 


“Those who felt the wind rising or had proper mooring dragged their ships up on shore 
ahead of the storm and so survived with their ships. The wind did, however, carry those 
ships caught out in the open sea against the rocks called the Ovens at Pelion or onto the 
beach. Some ships were wrecked on the Sepian headland; others were cast ashore at the city 
of Meliboea or at Casthanaea. The storm was indeed unbearable.”** 


The incident is recounted in a wonderful story that comes to us through Pausanias: 


“Beside the Gorgias is a votive offering of the Amphiktyones, representing Skyllis of Scione, 
who, the story [phone] says, dived into the very deepest parts of every sea. He also tutored 
his daughter Hydna to dive. When the fleet of Xerxes was attacked by a violent storm off 
Mount Pelion, father and daughter completed its destruction by dragging away under the 


4° The peninsula of Athos was on the invasion route of Xerxes, who spent three years excavating the Xerxes 
Canal across the isthmus to allow the passage of his invasion fleet. [Warry, J. 1998 p. 35]. The city of Therma 
derived her name from the Greek thérmé/thérma; “(malarial) fever”. Therma was later restored and renamed 
Thessalonica by King Cassander of Macedon (315 BCE). 

492 Aeneas The Tactician, xvi. 20-xvn. 1. 

493 Mount Pelion took its name from the mythical king Peleus, father of Achilles. Furthermore, it is said that 
Jason built the Argo at the foot of Mount Pelion. 

494 Herodotus, The Histories 7.188. 
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sea the anchors and any other security the triremes had. In return for this deed, the Am- 
phiktyones dedicated statues of Skyllis and his daughter.” *°° 


The remainder of the Persian fleet, which initially numbered 1207 triremes, continued her 
journey south, aiming to find refuge in the bay of Aphetae.*” 


Figure 12:7 - Depiction of a Greek trireme. 


By then, the Greek allies had safely beached their ships at the headland of Artemision, 
ready to quickly launch them when needed. However, even after 14 days the Persian fleet 
had not shown up, and the Greek allies decided to sail to Chalcis, halfway down on the 
western coast of Euboea. Around ten days later, the Persian land army arrived at Ther- 
mopylae, choosing not to attack, but to wait for the Persian fleet to arrive. After the arrival 
of the Persian Fleet, they were expected to enter the Gulf of Euboea and to overrun the 
villages on the coast of Euboea. 


When the Persian fleet finally arrived, however, another summer gale broke, driving the 
Persian fleet onto the mountainous coast north of Aphetae. The storm lasted two days, 
wrecking approximately one third of the Persian ships. The day after the storm, the Per- 
sian fleet finally appeared through the Gap of Skiathos, and began mooring on the coast 
opposite Artemision, at Aphetae. The Greek allies now had their first engagements with 
the enemy: 


“But the Greeks, when the signal was given them, first drew the sterns of their ships to- 
gether, their prows turned towards the foreigners; then at the second signal they put their 
hands to the work, despite the fact that they were hemmed in within a narrow space and 


495 Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10.19.1. 

496 The Persian Fleet numbered 207 warships [Herodotus, The Histories 7.89.1]. Aeschylus discerned that 
there were 1000, while those who were “arrogant for their speed” [ypérkopoi tdchei] were 207. [Aeschylus, 
The Persians 341-43] 
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were fighting face-to-face.”*”" 


“_.. They fought that sea-fight with doubtful issue, and nightfall ended the battle; the Greeks 
sailed back to Artemision, and the barbarians to Aphetae, after faring far below their hopes 
in the fight.” 


“When darkness came on, the season being then midsummer, there was abundance of rain 
all through the night and violent thunderings from Pelion. The dead and the wrecks were 
driven towards Aphetae, where they were entangled with the prows of the Persian ships, 
and jumbled the blades of the oars.*”* The ships crews who were there were dismayed by the 
noise of this, and considering their present bad state, expected utter destruction; for before 
they had recovered from the shipwreck and the storm off Pelion, they next endured a stub- 
born sea-fight, and after the sea-fight, rushing rain and mighty torrents pouring seaward 
and violent thunderings.”*”° 


The intent of the Athenian commander Themistokles was to delay the Persians, while the 
island of Euboea and Attica were being evacuated and the defense of the isthmus being 
prepared.°” Meanwhile, the Persians had sent a detachment of 200 ships around the 
southern extremity of Euboea, hoping to isolate the Greeks in the straits. A Persian de- 
fector, the diver [arneutér] Skyllias, dove into the sea at Aphetae and swam-underwater- 
to Artemision, to warn the Greeks against this plan.*°! °°? The 200 Persian ships, however, 
were destroyed in a sudden violent storm. 


A Greek squadron then sailed out towards Aphetae to meet the Persians ships. Conse- 
quently, the Persians dispatched several ships to intercept the Greeks. The Greek triremes 
surrounded these ships, and even though they were in the minority, they were able to 
defeat them, with the help of the rams on the bow of their ships. 30 Persian ships were 
captured. The Persian fleet then retreated for the night. The next day, another 53 Athe- 
nian ships arrived, and a Greek surprise attack destroyed some Persian reconnaissance 


497 The kyklos is a naval tactic in which a fleet would defend itself by forming a circular formation with their 
rams out and sterns inward [Herodotus, The Histories 8.11]. The formation carried the potential for a 
concentrated counter-attack against a fleet of enemies. A variant was the half-circle, or moon-shaped 
formation, ménoeidés kyklos. The signals that are mentioned may have been given by the ship’s pipers 
[auletai], through wooden flutes or terra cotta wistles, or by the hoisting of a dedicated pennant [semeion]. 
4°8 The word platé refers to the blade of the oar. The word k6pé refers to the handle of the oar (or of a sword, 
or of a key). [Pliny the Elder, Natural History 7.235] 

499 Herodotus, The Histories 8.11-8.12. 

500 Jameson, M. 1960. 

°°1 The defector was one Skyllias, a man of Scione; “he was the best diver of the time, and in the shipwreck 
[nauagos] at Pelion he had saved for the Persians much of their possessions and gotten much for himself 
in addition; this Skyllias had before now, it would seem, intended to desert to the Greeks, but he never had 
had so fair an occasion as now. By what means he did at last make his way to the Greeks, | cannot with 
exactness Say. If the story is true, it is marvelous indeed, for it is said that he dove into the sea at Aphetae 
and never rose to the surface till he came to Artemision.” [Herodotus 8.8] 

502 In Homeric poetry divers occur in similia only: arneutéri eoikds, “like-a-diver”. When the helmsman of 
Odysseus is hit by a falling mast, he falls overboard “like-a-diver”. When Ajax strikes Epikeles with a rock, 
this Trojan falls off the Achaean wall “Llike-a-diver”. [Homeric Odyssey 12.413, Iliad 12.385, 16.743] 
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ships. The two sides fought all day, with roughly equal losses, however; the smaller Allied 
fleet could not afford the losses. 


The next day the Persians sailed towards the Greek fleet in the form of a semi-circle 
[meénoeides kyklos] in an effort to enclose them off the coast of Artemision. Here the size 
of the Persian fleet was against them, as they were unable to maneuver in the straits and 
a large part of the fleet was destroyed by the Greeks. Five Greek ships were imprisoned by 
the Egyptian contingent, while the Athenian Cleinias, the father of Alkibiades, sank a 
large number of Persian ships. 


After these sea battles, the news broke through that King Leonidas I of Sparta was de- 
feated at Thermopylae. The Allies then decided to withdraw their ships to Salamis.°° 
While the Greeks retreated from Artemision, the Persian marines lost time and energy by 
going ashore in the shallow muddy water at Thermopylae, to join the land forces in fes- 
tivity and looting. After that, they moved on to Phocis and Boeotia, leaving great devas- 
tation in their wake. Eventually the Persians went into Attica where they captured Athens, 
which by then had been evacuated. 


As mentioned in the previous section, the Athenians attributed the North wind, Boreas, 
with destroying part of the Persian fleet and would eventually build a temple for him.*“ 


12.2 The Battle of Salamis 


In the last days of September of the year 480 BCE, after the Persian victory at Thermopy- 
lae, the land forces of King Xerxes went under way to Athens and also his armada moved 
southward for the final stroke. 


Among the Persian naval contingent were 120 triremes from Thrace, 100 ships from Ionia, 
60 ships from Aeolia including Lesbos and Samos and an unspecified number of ships from 
the Greek islands, including the Cyclades, and lastly, the Dorians from Halicarnassus. Af- 
ter the conclusion of the Ionian revolt, these cities prospered under Persian rule and tyr- 
annies had been replaced with democracies.*® *°° Now the Ionians supported the invasion 
of Hellas, aimed at the destruction of Athens and Sparta. The men of Tenos and Naxos, 
however, had joined the Persians only reluctantly. 


In the first Persian invasion, the main driver was revenge for the capture and burning of 
Sardis. Now insult was added to injury: the Athenians had thrown the Persian messengers 


°°3 When, prior to the battle, Xerxes had demanded the Spartans to hand over their arms, Leonidas wrote 
in laconic reply: “come and take (them)” [molon labé]. [Plutarch, Moralia 225D, Sayings of the Spartans] 

°°4 Boreas was also significant due to Athenian interest in Thrace’s strategic importance on the trade route 
to the Black Sea and its impact on Athenian grain, lumber, and mineral supplies. 

505 In 493 BCE, “when the lonian revolt was over, the Persian satrap of Sardis compelled the lonians to make 
agreements among themselves that they would abide by the law and not rob and plunder each other”. 
[Herodotus, The Histories 6.42.1] 

50% “The Milesian geographer Hecataeus persuaded Artaphrenes to restore the constitution of the lonic 
cities.” [Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 10.25] 
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into a gorge-the Spartans threw them into a well-in response to their request for “earth 
and water”.°°” 


Most of the Greek city-states north of Thermopylae submit to the Persians—when the 
time is there—to buy relative safety for their people. Athens is at war with the Aeginetans, 
while Thebes and Argos are “medized”; neutral, more inclined to side with the Persians 
than with the Spartans, because of the iron fist with which the Spartans ruled the Pelo- 
ponnese. Attica was lost. 


Figure 12:8 - Themistoklés, born 524 BCE, Athens, Greece. Figure 12:9 - Xerxes the Great, 
519-465 BCE, Iran. 


Athens, a young but powerful democracy, and Sparta, with accomplished warriors focused 
on military training and excellence, find themselves fated to work together and break the 
Persian threat to Hellas. Apart from Athens, the Peloponnesus, a few islands and a small 
fleet, nothing was left. 


The Athenian leader Themistoklés has left messages inscribed in the rocks of Artemision 
beach, inviting at least the Ionians to defect and join their fellow Greeks, and he deceives 
the Persians by leaving Artemision by night time.*°° He sends informers to the Persian to 
feed them with information about his plans and activities. The Persians decide to ignore 
the message, which is perfectly in line with the strategy of Themistokles. 


While the Greeks retreat from Artemision, the Persian marines lose time and energy by 


507 “When Darius had previously sent men with this same purpose, those who made the request were cast 
at the one city into the pit and at the other into a well, and bidden to obtain their earth and water for the 
king from these locations.” [Herodotus, The Histories 7.133.1] 

°°8 This was what the writing said: “Men of lonia, you do wrongly to fight against the land of your fathers 
and bring slavery upon Hellas....”. [Herodotus, The Histories 8.22] 
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going ashore in the shallow muddy water at Thermopylae, to join the land forces in fes- 
tivity and looting. °°” °!° When the Greek ships from Artemision arrive at Salamis, the rest 
of the Hellenic fleet departs from Pogon—the harbor of Trozen—to join them.*!! 


The following parties took part in the war that was now coming to its climax: 


e From the Peloponnese, the Lacedaemonians provided 16 ships; the Corinthians 40; 
the Sikyonians furnished 15 ships, the Epidaurians 10, the Trozenians five, the Her- 
mioneans three. 

e From the mainland outside the Peloponnese, the Athenians supplied 180 ships. The 
Megarians 20. The Ambraciots came to help with seven ships and the Leucadians with 
three. The Aeginetans supplied 30 ships. The Khalkidians came with 20 ships and the 
Eretrians with seven. From the Naxians four ships defected to the Hellenes. The Styr- 
ians provided two ships and the Kythnians one trireme and a 50-oared boat. The Kro- 
tonians came with one ship. The Seriphians brought fifty-oared boats. The Melians 
supplied two; the Siphnians and Seriphians, one each. The total number of ships— 
besides the fifty-oared boats—was 378.°"” 


Meanwhile, Themistoklés decreed the evacuation of Attica, including Athens. Did he per- 
suade the guardian of the sacred snake on the Acropolis to announce [semainein] that the 
snake had left the polis, and all should follow quickly? 


The young statesman Kimon showed his support for the strategy of abandoning Attica 
and for resolving the issue in a battle at sea [naumakhia]. With a group of companions he 
proceeded through the Kerameikos—up to the Acropolis—where he dedicated to the god- 
dess Athena, the horse's bridle which he carried in his hands, indicating that what the city 
needed was not brave knights, but sea-fighters. After he had dedicated his bridle, he ad- 
dressed prayers to the goddess. Together with his companions, he then went down to the 
sea to participate in what would be the battle of Salamis.*!’ After that fight, it would be 
Kimon who led the pursuit of the Median fleet. 


The Athenian ships which returned from Artemision were released by the Spartan admiral 
Eurybiades to transport the Athenians to the refuge of Troezen, and some to Salamis and 
Aegina. Lastly, when the evacuation had been completed, including the removal of the 
ancient xoanon—the wooden image of Athena Polias—the Athenian ships returned to the 


°°9 “Thermopylae” means “hot gates”. The river is hot and rich of Sulphur springs since the day that Héraklés 
jumped into it, to clear himself off the Hydra poison infused into his cloak. 

510 “Men of our allies, King Xerxes permits any one of you who should so desire to leave his place and come 
to see how he fights against those foolish men who thought they could overcome the king's power.” 
[Herodotus, The Histories 8.24] 

511 “A story is told of one of these, the dog of Xanthippus —the father of Perikles—how he could not endure 
to be abandoned by his master, and so sprang into the sea, swam across the strait by the side of his master's 
trireme, and staggered out on Salamis, only to faint and die straightway.” [Plutarch, The Life of Themistoklés] 
12 “When the priestess interpreted the significance of this, the Athenians were all the more eager to 
abandon the city since the goddess had deserted the Acropolis.” [Herodotus, The Histories 8.44-48]. 
Themistoklés put the story into their (the priests) mouths. [Plutarch, The Life of Themistoklés] 

°145 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 5.2-3. 
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main fleet which gathered in the Salamis Channel.*"* 


At the same time, Themistoklés met with the Allied council, where Eurybiades and the 
Corinthian naval commander Adeimantus voiced the argument of a defensive strategy. 
They proposed the Allied fleet to prevent the Persian fleet from transporting troops across 
the Gulf of Aegina, from Attica to Argos. All land above this line, up to the Isthmus of 
Corinth, had fallen to the Persians. 


Themistoklés aim, however, was to offensively destroy the Persians’ naval superiority. He 
argued with great virtue that a battle in close-quarter conditions would work to the ad- 
vantage of the Greeks. This strategy was a lesson learned both at Thermopylae and Arte- 
mision: the only difference being that the Persians now had to be lured into the narrow 
waters firstly. Based upon his plea that Hellas could not be hold if they did not stick to- 
gether—an argument which he strengthened with the suggestion that otherwise the ships 
from Athens would leave for Italy—it was decided to station the Allied navy off the coast 
of Salamis. 


Following the Allied agreement on how to proceed, Themistokles sent a secret envoy, 
Sicinnus, to the Persian King Xerxes who was now indulging in the destruction of Ath- 
ens.>!5 


Sicinnus transferred the false message that the Greeks withdrew from Salamis and that 
each squadron was under way to its own city. According to his message, the remaining 
ships were ready to defect when the opportunity was there. The Persians remembered too 
well that if they had listened to the turncoat at Artemision, they would have had a chance 
to intercept and destroy the Allied navy. What a hard decision to again ignore a defector! 
Xerxes agreed with the messenger and changed his plan; he decided to attack next even- 
ing—even without knowledge of his enemy’s powers and terrains—instead of waiting for 
the Greeks to start the battle. 


In the morning before the battle, there was an earthquake. Xerxes ordered his fleet to take 
station outside the strait of Salamis, waiting for the Greek ships to defect, or to attempt 
escape. During the day, the Persian sailors went ashore at Phaleron for having dinner. At 
sunset they climbed the ladders to their ships again, expecting action to start that night. 
Part of the Persian fleet, the Egyptian continent, circled the coast of Salamis and barred 
the narrow access at the western side of Salamis, near Megara, thus effectively locking-in 
the Greek naval force. 


The main fleet of the Persians kept station to the east of Salamis. They were manned by a 
heterogeneous collection of troops supplied by the Phoenicians, Cyprians, Cilicians and 
Pamphylians. Large in number, they moved slowly, notably in a triple-line formation. 
Three-to-one was the ratio in which they outnumbered the Greek navy. 


°44 The ancient xoanon of Athena survived the war, and had presumably been carried away to Salamis. 
[Kleidemos, Frag. Gr. Hist., Ill B, -No. 323, Frag. 21, mentions the loss of the gorgoneion from the statue at 
the time of the manning of the ships. Jameson, M.H. 1960] 

45 This Sicinnus was of Persian stock, a prisoner of war, but devoted to Themistoklés, and the paedagogue 
of his children. [Plutarch, The Life of Themistoklés] 
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During the night—lightened by a bright moon-not too much happened and the large con- 
tingent of Phoenician ships that headed the three-line formation started moving slowly 
into the Salamis channel. The Ionian ships were the last to follow. The Persians trans- 
ported 400 soldiers to the island of Psyttaleia, located in the middle of the access to the 
Strait of Salamis. While the night wears away, the rowers of the Persians did not come 
into action, but also they did not have a rest. 
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Map 12:3 - The battle of Salamis (Map dated 2005). 


A ship from Tenos deserted the Persians to join the Greek side. They transferred their 
understanding of the Persian plans and actions to Eurybiades and Themistokleés. In the 
middle of the night also Aristides—the Athenian rival of Themistoklés—arrived by boat, 
bringing with him the religious tokens from the island of Aegina. He offered loyal support 
to the Allied council and later he would crown the Greek victory by landing Athenian in- 
fantry on the island of Psyttaleia. 


After having received the situation reports of the Tenians and Aristides, the Greek leaders 
decided to set the scene for the battle by positioning their ships in a single line in front of 
the coast of Salamis. This array prevented the Persians from sailing around the Greek fleet 
in the tactical maneuver named periplous, which would allow them to wipe out the Greek 
galleys when they passed them.°*!® 


°16 The periplous as a naval tactic is referred to by Thucydides: “But the Athenians with their galleys ordered 
one after one in file went around them [peripleon] and shrunk them up together by wiping them ever as 
they passed”. [Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 2.84, Xenophon Hellenica 1.6.31.] 
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Also—due to the lack of sea room-the Persians would not be able to sail through the en- 
emy’s line in the maneuver called diékplous.*'’ After sailing through the lines they would 
have attempted to turn back again, in the maneuver called anastrophe, attack the curved 
sterns of the Greek ships and shatter their steering- and rowing oars. 


The Spartan leader Eurybiades assigned the right wing of the formation to the Aeginetans, 
thus giving the post of honor to Aristides, the rival of Themistoklés. The islanders of Ae- 
gina would firstly counter the ships from Ionia, but they were eager to prove that they 
were no friends of the Persians and captured many a Phoenician ship as well.*!* Also, there 
was some expectation that the Ionians might follow the instruction that Themistokles left 
on the beach of Artemision, advising the Ionians to defect, or to fight as kakoi, cowards, 
but the majority did not. The Athenians, on the western end of the battle line, would take 
the first confrontation with the Phoenicians. 
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Map 12:4 - The battle of Salamis (Map dated 1797). 


In the early morning of the 19th of Boedromion, a holy day for the Greeks on which they 
should be under way on a pilgrimage to Eleusis, carrying out the usual rituals and sacri- 
fices to Demeter-thus ensuring the harvest of next year to replace the dry seed of today- 
the Greeks were found offering sacrifices on the beach of Salamis. After having prayed to 
all the gods, and also for the support of the shades of Ajax, Telamon and Aiakos and the 


517 The diékplous is a naval tactic referred to by Polybius: “Moreover, that most effective of all maneuvers 
in sea fights—sailing through [diekplein] the enemy's line and appearing on their stern while they are 
engaged with others” [Polybius 1.51.9, Xenophon, Hellenica 1.6.31] . See also footnote 702. An overview of 
all maneuvers is given on page 138. 
518 The Aeginetans may have played a larger part than is conceded to them by the Athenian tradition. See 
also Herodotus, The Histories 8.91.1. 
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other Aiakidai, they went aboard their fenced ships; the kataphraktoi on which the oars- 
men operate their oars in darkness, even during day time.*!” 


A cloud rose above Eleusis and floated towards Salamis, to the camp of the Hellenes; a 
good omen in the form of a wind that came from the north again. 


Chanting a song-calling for the assistance of Apollo, or Paieon himself, the physician of 
the gods—and following the instructions that came through the sound of the trumpet on 
the flagship [strategis] of Eurybiades, they proceeded at high speed to their line positions 
along the north coast of Salamis.*”° °?! The aim of the Athenians to spread panic at the 
break of day was given some authority because the island of Psyttaleia was sacred [hieros] 
to the god Pan, the lord of the irrational thing called panic.*” 


Figure 12:10 - Kaulbach, Wilhelm von - Die Seeschlacht bei Salamis — 1868. 


Immediately the barbarians attacked them. The Hellenes—possessed by fear—firstly be- 
gan to back water and tried to beach their ships again.°° 


°19 Herodotus, The Histories 8.64, tells of the images of the Aiakidai being sent for from Aegina, before the 
battle. The sacred images would protect as well as be protected. 

°20 “At once from ev'ry Greek with glad acclaim, Burst forth the song of war, whose lofty notes, The echo of 
the island rocks return'd.” [The Persians, Tragedy by Aeschylus] 

°21 In Homer, Paieon was the Greek physician of the gods: “He [Arés] then bade Paieon heal him, whereon 
Paieon spread pain-killing herbs upon his wound and cured him.” [Homeric /liad 5.900] 

°22 “Full against Salamis an isle arises, of small circumference, to the anchor'd bark, Unfaithful; on the 
promontory’s brow, That overlooks the sea, Pan loves to lead, The dance.” [The Persians, Tragedy by 
Aeschylus] 

°23 The “luring” of the Median Fleet was played so convincingly that a story is told that the phantom of a 
woman appeared to them, who cried “Men possessed [daimonio/], how long will you still be backing water 
[(ana)krouesthai prumnan]?” [Herodotus, The Histories 8.84.2] 
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Soon after, however, the Hellenes fought in order by line: attacking the curved sterns of 
the Persian ships by sailing through the enemy’s fleet [diékplous] and turning back again 
[anastrophé}. After that, they would shear-off the steering- and rowing oars of the Persian 
ships, while the barbarians were no longer in position and did nothing sensibly. 


In the fast-spreading chaos, the Greeks were able to penetrate the hulls of the Persian 
ships, causing them to flood and lose stability. As the vessels began to flood [kataduein] 
and roll over, the rowers [nautai] were forced into the water and came to their sad end by 
drowning: 


“It was a ship of Hellas that began the charge and chopped off in its entirety the curved 
stern of a Phoenician boat. Each captain drove his ship straight against some other ship. 
At first the stream of the Persian army held its own. When, however, the mass of our ships 
had been crowded in the narrows, and none could make another aid, and each crashed its 
bronze prow against each of its own line, they splintered their whole bank of oars. Then 
the Hellenic galleys, not heedless of their chance, hemmed them in and battered them on 
every side. The hulls of our vessels rolled over, and the sea was hidden from our sight, 
strewn as it was with wrecks and slaughtered men.”>** 


Figure 12:11 - Model of a Greek trireme.>* 


A remarkable role was played by Artemisia, Queen of the Carians and ruler of Halicarnas- 
sus, who fought as an ally with Xerxes. In the aftermath of Salamis she hoisted the Greek 
colors and rammed a Persian ship, after which the confused Greek gave up the pursuit, 
thus allowing her to escape. Herodotus, himself a native of Halicarnassus (484 BCE), a 


°24 Aeschylus, The Persians 410-420. 

°25 The model of the Greek trireme represented in Figure 12:11—similar to the trireme depicted in Figure 
13:1—is rigged not only with main mast and main sail [megala histion], but also with the artemon (small 
foresail) or, more generic, with the akateion istion (small subsidiary sail). This smaller sailing gear was rigged 
from a foremast which typically showed a strong forward rake. The small sail served to improve the steering 
balance, as well as it served as the ship’s emergency sailing gear. 
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Carian, tells the story with flavor.*”°°?” 


The Battle of Salamis still plays a role in Greek national and European consciousness. At 
that time a collection of independently operating city-states achieved a degree of coop- 
eration that before and after had never been shown, thus marking the transition from 
Archaic to Classic Greece. 


On land the Spartans, the first military power in Hellas, gained a name of great fame 
[kleos].°8 At sea, the Hellenes with the best reputation, the aristoi, were the Aeginetans, 
then the Athenians. The latter, however, played the leading role, preluding what would 
be the Golden Age of Athens.*”’ 


12.3. The Battle of Mykale 


In the spring of 479 BCE, although defeated at Salamis, the Persians were still in control 
in most of the Ionian cities. Their citizens revolted against this and asked Athens for sup- 
port. In response, 40 triremes of the remaining Athenian fleet, under command of Xan- 
thippus, sailed to Delos where they joined the allied fleet of 110 triremes under the com- 
mand of King Leutychides II of Sparta, who had arrived there from Aegina.°* After con- 
sidering the good omen for a naval battle against the Persians, they set sail and departed 
for Samos.*?! 


The Persians had gathered their remaining 200-300 ships at Samos, which was still under 
Persian control. Once they heard about the Greek plans for battle, the Persians decided to 
avoid a confrontation and fled from Samos to a location on the western promontory of the 
mainland opposite Samos, south of Mount Mykale.>” 


The best part of the Persian fleet, the Phoenician contingent, was dismissed and ordered 
to sail back home. The Phoenicians, possibly expecting little gain through a continued 
maritime alliance with the Achaemenid (= Persian) Empire, needed little encouragement 
and departed en route to Sidon. The remaining part of the Persian fleet dropped anchor in 


°26 It could be argued that Carians were the inheritors of a proud thalassocratic, Minoan, tradition that once 
covered the Cycladic Islands. This may be the background for Herodotus’ speaking about the lonians with 
disdain. 

527 “While she was being pursued by the Athenian ship she charged with full career against a ship of her 
own side manned by Calyndians and in which the king of the Calyndians Damasithymos was embarked.” 
[Herodotus, The Histories 8.87] 

°28 At the end of the one stood Athens, at the head of the other Lacedaemon, one the first naval, the other 
the first military power in Hellas. [Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.1.18] 

°29 The expression “Golden Age” cannot be read without the hesitation that comes with reading words like 
“Age of Enlightenment”, “Renaissance”. A reflection on the Golden Ages in history is that they were based 
on what some describe as pleonexia: “the insatiable desire to have what rightfully belongs to others”. Still, 
the described developments in this period may justify the use of the word. 

°30 Xanthippus, through his marriage with Cleisthenes’ niece Agariste, was associated with the Alcmaeonid 
clan. He was a rival of Themistoklés and the father of Perikles. Leutychides was co-ruler of Sparta alongside 
Cleomenes I, and later Leonidas |, who died at the Battle of Thermopylae, and Pleistarchus. 

°31 Herodotus, The Histories 8.131. 

°32 Herodotus, The Histories 9.96. 
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the silty delta of the Maeander River. Now, on the mainland of modern Turkey, they were 
under the protection of the Medo-Persian army, with its headquarter in Sardis. Once at 
Mykale: 


“_..they beached their ships and fenced them round with stones and the trunks of orchard 
trees which they cut down; they drove in stakes around the fence and prepared for siege or 
victory, making ready, after consideration, for either event.”°* 


The 40,000 Persians of the fleet were joined by the 60,000 Persians, Medes, and Red Sea 
Islanders under command of King Tigranes. These were part of the troops that the Persian 
King Xerxes had left to guard Ionia. Together with these troops, spearmen and archers, 
the Persians prepared for battle.** 


When the Greek allied fleet arrived at Samos, there firstly was disappointment when they 
found out that the Persians and their Ionian allies had retreated to Mykale. After keeping 
council, they decided to sail to across the narrow strait between Samos and the mainland 
of Anatolia. 


Once arrived there, and finding that the Persians had retreated into a palisaded camp on 
the shore of Mykale, the Spartan King Leutychides firstly attempted to motivate the Ioni- 
ans that were on the shore, to change side once the battle began. He sailed along the 
beach, as close as he could, and had his herald proclaim the following message: 


"Men of Ionia, you who hear us, understand what I say, for by no means will the Persians 
understand anything I charge you with when we join battle; first of all, it is right for each 
man to remember his freedom and next the battle-cry Hebe: and let him who hears me tell 
him who has not heard it.”>*° 


The Greeks then beached their ships just to the east of the Persian Camp. Once ashore, 
the Athenian landing party took position on the left flank, closest to the beach and on 
level ground.** The Lacedaemonians, and those who were with them, took position on 
the right side of the line, going further inshore and turning back to the camp.**” 


Instead of trying to prevent the landing, the Persians, despaired and distrusting their Io- 
nian allies, started taking away the armor of the Samians. The Milesians they send away 
on a mission to guard the mountain passes over Mykale. A line of Persians outside the 
fortified camp watched the landing from behind shields which they had pushed into the 


°33 Herodotus, The Histories 9.97. 

°34 The Athenian tradition of which Herodotus was part, may have exaggerated the numerical aspects of 
the battle. 

°35 Herodotus, The Histories 9.98. 

536 “As for the Athenians and those whose place was nearest them, that is, for about half of the line, their 
way lay over the beach and level ground; for the Lacedaemonians and those that were next to them, their 
way lay through a ravine and among hills.” [Herodotus, The Histories 9.102] 

°37 The right wing of the formation is the post of honor and would have been given to the Spartans. If the 
Athenians moved closest to the shoreline, than it seems fair to assume that the Greeks landed east of the 
Persian Camp. However, the Attic ships are named first and the narratives usually begin with the right wing. 
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ground, close to each other and acting as a screen.>* 


The Athenians went ahead in an unbreakable hedge of spears. The Lacedaemonians, on 
the right side of the line, advanced further inshore through a rough terrain of hills and 
ravines, using their bows to attack the enemy and covering the vulnerable center of the 
line. From the middle of the line towards the left, the Corinthian, Sicyonian, Troezenian 
and Athenian spearmen were already fighting, while the Lacedaemonians made the circuit 
of the battlefield. 


The lightly armed Persian infantry was supported by horse and camel cavalry. The ar- 
mored equestrians fought with axe and javelin, the camel riders with bows. As the Greeks 
advanced their line, a rumor spread through the army which said that the Greeks at Pla- 
taea were victors over the leftovers of the Persian army on the mainland of Greece.*” 


Dic Phelony im Kample mit Pevfern 
Figure 12:12 - Phalanx in battle against the Persians. 


Also it turned out that the battlefields—the one at Plataea and the one at Mykale—were 
both near a shrine of Eleusinian Demeter, raising the notion that the battle at Mykale 
could also be victorious for the Greeks.**° Encouraged by these wonders, the Greeks faced 
the Persian army with even greater vigor. The Athenian marines and their neighbors in- 
tensified their fight, now even seeing a chance that they and not the Lacedaemonians 
might win a victory, the prize of which could be the rule over the islands and the Helles- 
pont. The Persians, who firstly fought outside the wall, retreated to within the walls, fol- 
lowed closely by the Athenians. There the Persians stopped their defense and took to 
flight, only to run into the Lacedaemonians and their comrades, who then finished off 


°38 Herodotus, The Histories 9.99. 

39 The Battle of Plataea was the final land battle during the second Persian invasion of Greece. It took 
place in 479 BCE near the city of Plataea in Boeotia. 

540 Herodotus, in his enthusiasm, suggests that both battles occurred on the same day: the synchronism 
being the third wonder of that day. [Herodotus, The Histories 9.101] 
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what was left of them. Halfway through the battle, the Samians sided with the Greeks. The 
Milesians who had been sent to the mountains also sided with the Greeks; they killed the 
few Persians who succeeded in reaching the passes into the mountains. “In this way Ionia 
revolts for the second time and after Mykale, the Persians were powerless to stop them.”**! 


12.4 The siege of Sestos 


In the spring of 479 BCE, the Greek defeated the Persians in a successful raid at Mykale. 
After Mykale, decisions had to be made on whether to continue the counterattack, or to 
return to the mainland of Greece. 


After the raid on Mykale, the Greeks sailed back to Samos but not before taking on board 
the booty [suilon] and burning the Persians ships.** *43 On Samos, they assembled in a na- 
val council [sunédrion] to debate the future of the Greeks from Ionia.°“* The Spartan king 
and navarkhos Leutychides argued that with the liberation of mainland Greece, the objec- 
tive of the counter-attack had been attained. It would be difficult to defend Ionia 
against further Persian attacks, and to establish a long-term security for the Asian Greeks 
would prove impossible. Evacuation of the Ionian population back to Greece, he argued, 
would therefore be the only method of permanently freeing them from Persian dominion. 


Xanthippus, the Athenian stratégdés at Mykale, rejected this reasoning; the Ionian cities 
had been Athenian colonies, and the Athenians, if no-one else, would protect the Ionians. 
The Spartans realized that Athens would profit from their absence and it was reluctantly 
agreed that the Hellenic alliance would remain in operation. The next mission was an- 
nounced as going to the Hellespont to take possession of the cables of the bridges that 
Xerxes had left behind during his retreat. In fact, however, the next steps would involve 
the sieges of both Sestos and Byzantion —- modern-day Istanbul.**° 


In the sunédrion at Samos was the first sign of the break-up of the Hellenic alliance against 
a common enemy. The naval strength of this successful alliance had enabled Greece to 
withstand the Persian invasions. The foundation of it had been established already in 510 
BCE, when Cleisthenes and his followers reformed the political structure of Attica. Ulti- 
mately, the result of the break-up would be disastrous. 


The allied fleet firstly sailed to Abydos, a city on the Asian coast at the narrowest point of 
the Hellespont (see Map 12:5). 


“41 Herodotus, The Histories 9.62, 9.106, 9.65. 

42 Herodotus, The Histories 9.106 and notes by Reginald Walter Macan. 

43 The expression for “booty” [suilon] connects to sulé; “the right of seizing the ship or cargo of a foreign 
merchant, to cover losses received through him: generally, right of seizure, right of reprisal, prop. of goods 
and also referring to the cargo seized, or booty”. The related verb is siildd [Liddell, H.G., Scott, R. 1940, 
Homeric /liad 4.116] 

>44 A sunédrion was a “sitting together”, hence “assembly” or “council”; compare Hebrew “sanhedrin”. 

45 Apparently by this time, the victory of the Greeks at Plataea had been officially confirmed. The title of 
Leutychides, “ndvarkhos”, was used in cities that lacked an established naval tradition, such as Sparta. In 
Athens the commander of the navy held the same title as the commander of the land forces; “stratégés”. 
46 Herodotus, The Histories 8.108-109, 117-119, 9.104-106, 114 and 115. 
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Gulf of Saros 


Map 12:5 - The Thracian Chersonese, including location of Sestos (Sestus) (left). Map 12:6 - 
Locator map of Byzantion (Byzantium) (right). 


This target was motivated by the intention to break down the floating bridges that Xerxes 
built. The floaters of the bridges, however, were never to be seen and the Peloponnesians, 
under command of Leutychides, then decided to sail home.**” 


The Athenians picked up a rumor that a man called Oeobazus of Cardia had taken posses- 
sion of the cables and had transported them to Sestos; a strong town, located on the Eu- 
ropean coast of the Hellespont, opposite to Abydos and still under control of the Persians. 
The Athenians and their new allies from Ionia and the Hellespont, all under command of 
the Athenian strategdés Xanthippus, therefore remained to lay a siege around Sestos. After 
several months, the ill-prepared city ran out of food. The Persians fled at night, thus al- 
lowing the Athenians to take possession of the city.*“* The Athenians then “pacified” the 
region; killing a number of the Persians and crucifying their leader Artayctes. 


Having completed all this and tired of the siege, the Athenians sailed back to their 
homeport, Piraeus, taking the cables of the bridges with them as trophies.**? Only then 
the Greek seamen could return to their children and wives, to rebuild their homes and 
their cities of which only isolated portions had been left standing and of which most was 
in ruins.°°° 


°47 Herodotus, The Histories 9.114. 

48 Herodotus, The Histories 9.118, Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.89. 
49 Herodotus, The Histories 9.121.1. 

55° Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.89. 
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12.5 Byzantion 


In 478 BCE, a fleet composed of 20 Peloponnesian and 30 Athenian ships firstly sailed to 
Cyprus. They were joined by a multitude of other allied ships under command of the Spar- 
tan general Pausanias.°°! The Athenian contingent was under command of the Athenian 
stratégoi Aristides and Kimon. 


The aim of the raid was to drive out the Persians and to gather as much treasure as possi- 
ble from this center of Persian naval power.**” After succeeding in the latter, the allied 
fleet sailed back through the Aegean Sea to Byzantion, a city located on the European side 
of the Bosporus, at the south-western exit where it flows into the Sea of Marmara (see 
Map 12:6). 


Byzantion had always been a strategic key position, because it covered both the land-con- 
nection between Europe and Asia and the sea-connection between the Aegean and the 
Black Sea. Here in spring the same flowers bloom on the shores of Europe and Asia.**? In 
the month Boedromion cargo ships sail through this strait to provide Athens and other 
cities with grain from Ukraine and with valuable goods from Amasra and Kromnos and the 
silverland Alybe.°*4 


Byzantion was founded as a colony of the Dorian cities of Megara, Argos and Corinth (c. 
667 BCE). Just opposite, on the Anatolian side of the Bosporus, was Chalcedon, a settle- 
ment of Megara dating from some 17 years before Byzantion (c. 685 BCE). The location of 
Chalcedon, however, was so inferior to Byzantion, that a Persian general allegedly sug- 
gested that Chalcedon's founders must have been blind and referred to Chalcedon as the 
“City of the Blind” .>* 


At the time that the Greek allied fleet arrived, probably at the end of the year 478 BCE, 
both Byzantion and Chalcedon were still in the hands of the Medes. The Greek marines 
captured the city after a siege and restored the free access to the Black Sea, thus allowing 
Greece to enter a long period of relative peace and prosperity: the pentékontaetia.**° 


The Spartan general Pausanias—who had been a regent while still in Sparta—notably had 


°51 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.94. Diodorus Siculus, however, mentions 50 triremes from the 
Peloponnesus and from the Athenians 30, commanded by Aristides. [Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 
11.44.1] 

552 Pausanias was a Spartan general. For a while he was also a regent of Sparta. He was the son of General 
and former regent Cleombrotus, the brother of the famous King Leonidas |. Ultimately, he would be 
suspected of Medism [medismos]; collaboration with the Persians. 

553 Pfeiffer, I.L. 2023. The month Boedromién is the period in late summer when the harvest on the Crimean 
Peninsula was completed. 

>54 Long before the histories that are described in this section, King Agamemnon, in his last effort to stop 
the on-going decline of the Mycenaean era, colluded with the kings of Paphlagonia—in which Amasra and 
Kromnos and the silverland Alybe—to open up this area by declaring war on the city of Troy. Alybe is 
traditionally connected to “Trabzon”, Trapezius, an Armenian city in the south-eastern corner of the Black 
Sea. 

55 Herodotus, The Histories 1.44. Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.128-130. 

556 Pentékontaetia: the “period of 50 years” which took from 479 to 431 BCE. 
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the ambition to be the tyrant not only of Sparta, but of the whole of Greece. For this he 
allegedly collaborated with Xerxes, who offered him troops and money. Possibly blinded 
by his success in securing the Bosporus for Greece, Pausanias started to develop behavior 
that was not quite in line with the disciplined character of the Spartans. He alienated him- 
self from the Athenians and the Thracian population by dressing-up as a Persian satrap 
and when he journeyed through Thrace, his guards were Persians and Egyptians.°*” His 
behavior was arrogant and violent and-according to the Athenian tradition-in painful 
contrast to the just behavior of both the Athenian strategoi, Kimon and Aristides.°* 


Figure 12:13 - The Spartan general Pausanias, Capitoline Museums, Rome.**” 


By the end of 478 BCE, Pausanias was suspected of conspiring with the Persians and re- 
called to Sparta.*® His treachery, however, could not be proven and he returned to Byzan- 
tion to resume his intrigues. In the next seven years following the capture of Byzantion, 
his influence on the city and its government would be large enough for some to call him 
the “Founder of Byzantion”.**! 


557 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.128-130. 

558 Aristides, who had been in the battle of Marathon—like his rival Themistoklés, and the later poet 
Aeschylus—was known as “the Just”. [Herodotus, The Histories 8.79 and Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 5.2-3] 
559 Lendering, J. 2018. 

56° Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.95. 

561 Justin ix.1 and Isidorus, Origines 15.1.42, according to Smith, W. 1849. 
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12.6 The Bosporus 


The Bosporus, of which Byzantion overlooks the narrowest part, has a strong and complex 
current system of which the rates may locally increase to 7 knots when excited by the 
setting-in of a northerly gale, or after the sudden cessation of strong southerly winds. It 
is the only location known to me where the water sloshes in and out of confined places at 
a “three times a day” periodicy. The land warms up in the morning and starts cooling 
down eight hours later. The resulting land wind causes a rise in the water level at the 
down-wind side and a lowering of the water level at the up-wind end. When the wind 
abates, the water is released as a seiche wave, sloshing from the one side of the strait to 
the other. Flooding and erosion occur at one side of the strait, while at the other end the 
decreased water depth causes hazards to ship navigation.*” 


“Three times a day”; that is the rhythm that Circe assigns to the waters of Charybdis. 
Conventionally Charybdis is associated with the Strait of Messina, but would not the Bos- 
porus make a better match? 


“A large fig tree in full leaf grows upon it, and under it lays the sucking whirlpool of shin- 
ing Charybdis. Three times in the day does she vomit forth her waters, and three times she 
sucks them down again; see that you be not there when she is sucking, for if you are, Po- 
seidon the Earth shaker himself could not save you; you must hug the Scylla side and drive 
your ship by as fast as you can, for you had better lose six men than your whole crew.”>° 


Figure 12:14 - Spouted krater or loutérion decorated with a long-ship.*™ 


562 Black Sea Pilot, 11th edition, 1969, p41. 

563 Homeric Odyssey 12.101-110. 

564 Spouted krater or loutérion (washing-basin) decorated with a long-ship. Maker: close to the Anatolos 
Painter. Date about 710-700 BCE. Probably made in Athens, Greece; found in Thebes, Greece. Royal Ontario 
Museum. Refer to the descriptions of Late Geometric ships in Section 6. The depicted ship discerns itself 
because it is manned and depicted close to the full-length of a pentékdnteros. 
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13. The Delian League 


13.1 The siege of Eion 


In 478 BCE, after Pausanias had been recalled from Byzantion, the leadership of the Hel- 
lenic League was taken over by the Athenian stratégods Kimon.*® The remaining members 
of the Hellenic League—which were assembled in a council [sunédrion] on the holy island 
of Delos—decided to form an alliance led by Athens, while Sparta and its allies withdrew 
into the original Peloponnesian League. The objective of this newly formed Delian League 
was the continuation of the counter-attack against the Persians; clearing the Aegean Sea 
of pirates, securing Athenian access through the Hellespont and Bosporus, and to further 
avenge the wrongs that the Persians had done to them. The number of allies would vary 
between 150 and 330. 


Figure 13:1 - Kimon takes command of the Greek Fleet. 


To maintain the good spirit of the alliance, Kimon notably decided to split the spoil of 
Sestos and Byzantion into two parts. In the first lot, he put the Persian captives and in the 
second lot their wealth. He then invited the allies to choose one of the lots, saying that 
the Athenians would be content with whichever one they left. 


At that time Kimon came off with the reputation of being a great leader, but also “of being 
a ridiculous distributor, since the allies had their gold anklets and armlets and collars and 


65 Kimon was an Athenian statesman and general—a son of Miltiades, the victor over the Persians in the 
Battle of Marathon. After the Battle of Salamis, he was elected to the rank of Stratégds. He was the successor 
of Aristides. 
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jackets and purple robes to display, while the Athenians got only naked bodies, ill-trained for 
labor” °° After that, Aristides, reputed for being both just and smart, became responsible 
for fixing the contributions of the members of the Delian League, and for dividing the 
spoils of war.°” To do this properly, the League brought together a treasury that was kept 
at the sanctuary of the god Apollo at Delos.* 


The Persians, however, still had a stronghold in Thracian Macedonia, which was the city 
of Eion, “where there are abundant forests for ship-building, much wood for oars” .»® In the 
autumn of c. 477 BCE (possibly it was one or two years later), the fleet of the Delian 
League—under command of Kimon—sailed from Byzantion to attack Eion.*” The Persians 
retreated into the city after which Kimon offered them terms on which they could return 
to Asia. The Persian commander Boges, not expecting a warm welcome by Xerxes, refused 
the offer. When the city ran out of food, he threw his treasure into the river Strymon and 
killed his entire household, and himself.*”! 


Kimon notably then turned the course of the River Strymon, making it flow against the 
city walls after which the mud brick fortifications dissolved.*” The Athenians then cap- 
tured the city, enslaved the population and killed the Thracian collaborators. 


Figure 13:2 - The ancient Persian fort at Eion (left) and the mouth of the Strymon (right).°” 


56 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 9.3. 

°67 Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 11.47.2. 

568 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 9.3. Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.96. 

56° Herodotus, The Histories 5.23.2. 

570 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 7.1; Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.98; Diodorus Siculus The Library of 
History 11.60.1. 

571 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 7.2; Herodotus, The Histories 7.107. 

572 Pausanias, Description of Greece 8.8.7-8.8.9. 

573 The ancient Persian fort at Eion (left) and the mouth of the Strymon (right) seen from Ennea Hodoi 
(Amphipolis). Author (photo) Lendering, J. 2019. 
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13.2 Skyros 


In the middle of the Aegean Sea, halfway between Athens and the Hellespont, is a group 
of scattered islands which are the Thessalian Sporades. The southern most of these islands 
is Skyros.°% In 475 BCE, Kimon conquered the entire island and defeated the original in- 
habitants, Pelasgians and Dolopians, who were “poor tillers of the soil, So they practiced 
piracy on the high sea”. The Athenian settlers that followed in his wake then colonized the 
island, and it became part of the Athenian Empire. Kimon notably found the mortal re- 
mains of Theseus and returned them to Athens in his trireme. For the origins of that story, 
however, we firstly must go back to the beginning of the heroic age.>” 


Skyros is the island where once Lykomedes resided; a king of the Dolopes, an ancient Hel- 
lenic people. One day he was visited by Theseus, who had been exiled from Athens and 
owned some estates on Skyros. Did Theseus demand King Lykomedes’ throne, or his sup- 
port against Menestheus, the king of Athens who had exiled him? Anyway, during a walk 
over the island’s coastal cliff paths, fearful Lykomedes pushed Theseus over the edge, af- 
ter which he drowned in the Aegean Sea.*”° 


This violation of the laws of xenia (guest-friendship) and philia (friendship) was the first 
in a chain of events of which none could remain without consequence. One, or two, gen- 
erations later, the Nereid Thetis deceived everyone in an attempt to keep her son Achilles, 
the man of grief and sorrow, safe from the war.*” Foreseeing the death of him, she brought 
the young Achilles, disguised as a girl, to the court of still the same King Lykomedes of 
Skyros. Not aware of this breach of xenia-the girl is a boy-Lykomedes brought Achilles 
up in the company of his daughters. With Lykomedes' daughter Deidamia, Achilles se- 
cretly fathered a son, Neoptolemus (“young, new, warrior”).°” 


Odysseus, on his way to Troy, realized that without Achilles the Achaeans would never be 
able to capture Troy. Together with Diomedes he made a stop-over at Skyros, where the 
two cunning heroes disguised themselves as travelers by trade: sellers of women's clothes 
and jewelry. Among these goods Odysseus hided a shield and a spear and he arranged a 
trumpet to be sounded while he was with Lykomedes' women. The women fled in panic, 


74 The name of the group of islands of which Skyros is part, the Sporades, means “those scattered”. The 
name of the island Skyros may derive from skyron or skiron, meaning “stone debris”. 

75 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 8.3. Plutarch, The life of Theseus 35.4-36.2, Plutarch, The life of Cimon 8.5- 
8.6; Pausanias 1.17.6 and 3.3.7. Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 8.3. 

°76 Plutarch, The Life of Theseus 35.3. 

°’7 Achilles’ name, here translated as “man of sorrow”, may be derived from dchos [distress, pain, sorrow, 
grief] and lads [group of soldiers]. The double meaning being that when Achilles functioned rightly, his men 
brought distress to the enemy, but when wrongly, his men got the grief of war. Another association is that 
the main theme of the Iliad is the grief of Achilles. 

78 Ovid, Metamorphoses 13.162-180. Homeric /liad 19.326-327. The nom de guerre of Neoptolemus was 
“Pyrrhos” (“red-hot”), for his hair, or his temper, or because his father had taken Pyrrha, the female version 
of that name, while disguised as a woman, or all the afore. His uncle Deipyros has another form of pyros in 
his name, possibly meaning “truly-red”. Together they formed the hot-headed branch of the family. 
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but notably Achilles took the shield and spear and prepared himself to defend the court.*”” 


His identity now revealed, Odysseus and Diomedes persuaded Achilles to join them to 
fight against Troy. His host, Lykomedes, together with his followers and his son Deipyros, 
decided to join them as well. 


Figure 13:3 - Achilles Discovered Among the Daughters of Lykomedes. 


Due to poor navigation, they firstly landed in Mysia, an area just south of the Troad. Achil- 
les—by now ready for any fight—wounds their just King Telephos.** After he discovered 
his mistake, he was able to quickly heal the wound again. After they departed from Mysia, 
a squall puts them back on the beach of Skyros, from where they now successfully proceed 
to Troy.**! Deipyros would eventually die at Troy by the sword of Helenos, a son of King 
Priam and Queen Hecuba of Troy. Achilles would meet the heroic fate that was foreseen 
and feared by his mother Thetis. 


His son, Neoptolemus had firstly stayed at Skyros; away from the war and eventually tak- 
ing care of the land. After the death of his father, Achilles, Odysseus, however, persuaded 
him to sail to Troy. There he became part of the group of Aegean’s that entered Troy in a 
wooden horse. He killed King Priamos of Troy and threw Astyanax, the child of Androma- 
che and Héctor, down the walls of Troy.**? Andromache he would take along as spoil and 
as a bride. Later he married Hermione, the daughter of Menelaos and eventually Orestes 
would kill him. 


Neoptolemus was then buried in a tomb [mnéma] near the sanctuary of Apollo in Delphi, 


°79 Pausanius 1.21.6 mentions the paintings of Polygnotus, that depicted this folktale type of story. 

°89 Telephos was a son of Héraklés and the Arcadian princess Auge. He became the heir of the Mysian King 
Theutras. See scholia (bT) ad /liad 9.526 for the story and the harbor's name. 

81 This tradition is described in Proclus' Summary of the Cypria, attributed to Stasinus of Cyprus. 

82 The name Astyanax means “protector of the city”. Virgil, in his epic The Aeneid, puts the following words 
into the mouth of Neoptolemus: “Because my father killed his father, he could avenge his death. He could 
also become king of Troy, and we no longer want a king of Troy”. [Virgil, Aeneid 2.457, Homeric /liad 6.403, 
466] 
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where between 467 and 447 BCE the Lesche of the Knidians would be built. In this lesche, 
or “club”, was a drawing by Polygnotus.*** The drawing dates from between 458 and 447 
BCE and depicts the last stage of the fall of Troy. A detail of a reconstruction of that draw- 
ing is shown in Figure 13:4. The highest point of the bifurcated extremity of the sternpost, 
the aphlaston, is adorned with some twigs. The steering oar is lifted into the high position, 
conform the steering oars in Figure 6:10 and Figure 10:4. 


The ship and the arrangement of the sailors are modeled after the decoration on the vase 
“The death of Talos” (Figure 6:10).°*4 In the center of the painted narrative is an unnamed 
man. He looks at Helen, who modestly makes the bridal gesture of holding out her veil 
[kridemnon] - and shows the man the smile that makes it all worth.°* Four rowers [erétés] 
are still seated with their faces directed towards the bow of the ship—they have shifted 
position for the arrival procedure of “backing water” —suggesting that there is only a short 
time span between the completed arrival and the planned departure. One handmaid, Pan- 
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Figure 13:4 - Detail from Robert’s reconstruction of the Iliupersis by Polygnotus. 


Looking at the scene is Phrontis, the favorite steersman [pedaliouchos] of Menelaos.**° He 
holds two short poles [kont6s]. Echoeax is walking down the gangway [apobathra]; he car- 
ries a vase which he will fill with wine. Ithaemenes is already packing the bags with barley 
flour. Two children play on the shore, in the way they always do. 


°83 Pausanias, Description of Greece 10.26.4. Lesche: place of public gossips. [Homeric Odyssey 18.328] 

°84 The shape of the aftbody of the ship with an unnamed man, as depicted on this image, is a mirror of the 
red-figure painting The death of Talos as depicted in Figure 6:10. 

°85 Kridemnon, woman's head-dress or veil, as in Leukothea’s “Come, take this veil, and stretch it beneath 
thy breast. It is immortal...” [Homeric Odyssey 5.342-352]. Menelaos is captured elsewhere in the painting, 
at the moment that he is observing Ajax the Lesser forcibly tearing Cassandra from the Palladium where 
she had taken refuge. 

°86 Phrontis would come to his end when he was rounding Cape Sunium in Attica. Menelaos would build a 
tomb for him and pay him the due rites of burial. [Homeric Odyssey 3.276] 
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Once the ship is ready, Menelaos will assist Helen in coming onboard. When she has taken 
her seat in the stern, sitting beside him, Menelaos will tell Phrontis to push the ship away 
from the beach. Owl-vision Athena will then send them a fair wind from the West; “a wind 
that whistles over the deep blue waves”. Menelaos will tell his men to catch hold of the 
ropes and hoist sail, and they will do as he tells them. They will set the mast in its socket 
in the cross plank, raise it, and make it fast with the forestays; then they hoist their white 
sails aloft with ropes of twisted ox-hide: 


“As the sail bellies out with the wind, the ship flies through the deep blue water, and the 
spray hisses up [porphuro] against her bow as she speeds onward. Then they will make all 
fast throughout the ship, fill the mixing-bowls to the brim, and make drink offerings to the 

immortal gods that are from everlasting, but more particularly to the owl-vision daughter of 
Zeus. Thus, then, the ship will speed on her way through the watches of the night from dark 
till dawn.”>°" 


Back to Theseus; he was not saved by his father Poseidon, but drowned and his remains 
were buried on Skyros. In 475 BCE, Kimon found the burial mound through an eagle sit- 
ting on it. He finds a coffin in the ground holding the remains of the hero, together with 
a bronze spear and a sword. Kimon returned the bones to Athens where they were alleg- 
edly buried in the Theseion, a temple located at the north-west side of the Agora of Ath- 
ens, on top of the Agoraios Kolonos hill.°** 


By 474 BCE, the islands, and the coast of the Aegean Sea and the Sea of Marmara were 
freed of the Persians. The Etruscans-their fleet being destroyed by the 200 triremes that 
were mobilized by Syracuse—did not form a threat against the Greeks anymore, allowing 
the focus of the Greeks to move from the Aegean Sea and the west, towards the eastern 
Mediterranean, where the Persians remained to be a threat.*®? 


The trade network of Athens then reached from the Crimea to Egypt, and as far west as 
Marseille. The navy served to protect those trade routes. The sea powers outside the De- 
lian League were Corinth, Corfu and Syracuse. 


13.3. Naxos 


Naxos, the island of Dionysus, was the first member of the league to attempt a withdrawal 
from the too tight Athenian control (c. 471-469 BCE), but not successfully.°” The allied 


°87 Free after Homeric Odyssey 2.426-39. Porphuré: “to surge up (of waves)”. 

°88 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 8.6. In archaeological research, however, the Theseion would later be 
identified as being a Temple of Hephaistos. 

°89 The defeat of the Etruscans was the Battle of Cumea (474BCE). [Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 
11.51; Pindar, Pythian Ode 1.71-76] 

°° The Naxian revolt was ongoing during the flight of Themistoklés (Plutarch, The Life of Themistoklés 25) 
given as a date of about 469 BCE (Perrin’s footnote 2); Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.136. Later were 
the Battle of Eurymedon, followed by the revolt of Thasos which started in the same year as the death of 
Xerxes, 465 BCE, and took two years. So, the likely date for the start of the revolt of Naxos is between 471 
and 469 BCE. 
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forces besieged Naxos and subjugated them, “contrary to Hellenic right”.°”! 


As said, Naxos was the island of Dionysus, but he originates from much farther east. Here 
is one of the many stories that go with him which survived: 


“S$. Dionysus on his way to Naxos saw a small plant which exited his wonder. He dug it 
up, and because the sun was hot sought shelter for it. Looking about he saw the bone 
of a bird’s leg and he placed the plant in it to keep it safe, but the plant grew and grew, 
and looking further about for a larger covering he came upon the leg-bone of a lion. 
Unable to detach the bird’s bone he placed the whole inside the lion’s bone. But again, 
it grew and grew and, as he looked about, he came upon the leg-bone of an ass and 
placed the whole thing in that. 


So, he came to Naxos and, when he planted the first vine, he could not detach it from 
its coverings, so he buried the lot together. Then the vine grew grapes and men made 
wine and drank for it from the first time! At first when they drank, they sang like birds; 
then, continuing, they grew strong like lions; but continuing thus, they last of all be- 
came foolish as asses.” ** 


Another tradition says that Dionysus arrived on the island, just after the arrival of Theseus 
and Ariadne: 


“The ship on which he sailed was an Etruscan pirate ship and the crew carried the young 
god as a prisoner, hoping to sell him on the slave market. When Dionysus became aware of 
their intentions, he smiled and made a vine sprout out of the hull which clambered up the 
mast and messed up the sails and the rigging. The oars came to life and turned into huge 
serpents. He transformed himself into a roaring lion causing the crew to jump overboard 
where he turned them into dolphins. 


The steersman, the only one who realized that they had captured a god, survived, and was 
blessed. Dionysus ordered a fair wind to bring him to Naxos. There he found Ariadne; sleep- 
ing and deserted by Theseus.”*”* 


Possibly she kept with her the Crown of Light with which she lighted the labyrinth, help- 
ing Theseus in combat and escape. 


Dionysus shapes this diadem into another crown of light, immortalizing Ariadne in the 
small constellation named Corona Borealis.°%* 


°°1 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.98. Jowett’s footnote 3 dates the end of the revolt to 466 BCE. 

°° Durrell, L.G. 1978, possibly quoting John Cuthbert Lawson 1919, p43. 

°°3 Apollodorus, Library 3.5, translated by James George Frazer; Homeric Hymn 7 to Dionysus; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 3.582f. 

5°4 Corona Borealis is a small constellation in the Celestial Hemisphere. It is one of the 48 constellations 
listed by the second-century astronomer Ptolemy and one of the 88 modern constellations. 
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Figure 13:6 - Bronze extremity of the ram of a large 2" c. Greek warship.°”° 


55 The pirates were changed into dolphins, except for Acoetes, the helmsman, who had recognized 
Dionysus for whom he was and became blessed [olbios]. Mosaic located in the Bardo National Museum of 
Tunis, Tunisia. The small circular shield on the junction of the stern post and the stern post decoration 
(aphlaston, Latin aplustre) is the “aspidion’”. 

5% High-grade bronze extremity [chdlkoma] of the ram [émbolos] of a Greek warship, second century BCE, 
recovered from the sea at Athlit in Israel. National Maritime Museum in Haifa. It features a central vertical 
body and three horizontal plates, which diverge vertically forward—the whole appendage cast in one piece. 
The forces that are absorbed by the 465 kg ram, are transferred to massive horizontal hardwood timbers in 
the construction of the bow. The design aims at creating maximum damage during the entry (the “emboly”) 
and pull-back of the beak-shaped ram from the enemy’s ship. A blunt secondary projection, the proembolion, 
would avoid excessive penetration and cause collateral damage to the parexeiresia; the outboard structures 
on which the upper-level oarsmen, the thranites, were seated. 
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13.4 The Battle of Eurymedon 


After Eion, Skyros, and Naxos, the next mission for the Athenian Stratégds Kimon came 
in either 469 or 466 BCE. After the siege of Skyros, he put in at the Piraeus. There he 
arranged for repairs and general supplies and added more triremes to his fleet. The exist- 
ing ships had been designed by Themistoklés with a focus on speed and maneuverability; 
the new design of Kimon had a wider beam and he put bridges between the decks. He 
increased the capacity for carrying hoplites, assuming this would make the ships more 
efficient in warfare.°” He then sailed with a considerable fleet of 200 triremes. After Io- 
nian contingents joined him, the number of the fleet increased to 300.°* With this fleet 
he sailed from Knidos in Caria, with the aim of clearing the coasts of Asia Minor-from 
Ionia to Pamphylia—of the Persian influence.°” 


Firstly, he sailed to Phaselis; a Hellenic city under Persian sovereignty which maintained 
a flourishing trade network that included Naukratis in Egypt, Rhodes, Knidos, and Hali- 
carnassus. Kimon assaulted their walls, after which the Chians, which were at friendly 
terms with the people of Phaselis, shot arrows over the walls with little messages at- 
tached. With these friendly messages they successfully convinced the people of Phaselis 
that they were not there to capture the city, but to liberate it. The ships of Phaselis were 
then added to the fleet of Kimon. They agreed to pay ten talents and to join him in his 
expedition against the Barbarians.°°! 


Meanwhile, a large Persian armada lay at anchor at Aspendos, at the south coast of Asia 
Minor, near the mouth of the Eurymedon River, seemingly with the objective to move 
along the coast, capturing city after city, with fleet and army moving together.°? 200 
Phoenician triremes were part of the Persian armada and another 80 Phoenician ships, 
sailing from Cyprus, were expected to join them. Not sure whether that would happen in 
time, the Persians firstly attempted to avoid a confrontation with the Greeks and put their 
ships into the narrow mouth of the river, closer to the protection of the Medo-Persian 
land army.° Within that same day, the Greeks attacked the Persian fleet that was afloat 
and overtook the persons that fled from the ships to the shore. After that, also the land- 
forces of the Persians, who marched threateningly down to the sea, were defeated, cap- 
tured, and slaughtered.°™ The camp of the Persians appeared to be full of all sorts of treas- 
ure, by the sale of which Kimon would be able to not only fund the expansion of the fleet, 
but also the construction of the southern wall of the Acropolis and the foundations of the 


°*7 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 12.2. 

°°8 The number of one hundred lonian ships is in line with Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 11.60.3. 
°° Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 12.2. 

6° Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 12.3. 

61 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 12.4. 

602 “They had 600 ships, according to Phanodemus and 350 according to Ephorus. Whatever the number, 
nothing was achieved by them on the water which was worthy of such a force.” [Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 
12.5] 

6°3 The idea of the Greeks entering the mouth of the narrow river, gives an ironic word play with the meaning 
of the name “Eurymedon”, meaning “ruling far and wide”. 

64 Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 11.60-62. 
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long walls that connected Athens to Piraeus. Creating funds for the walls—not for the 
temples—was in line with the sober, Spartan, approach for which the laconophile Kimon 
was known. 


Figure 13:7 - The southern walls of the Acropolis. 


The 200 Phoenician triremes that were part of the Persian armada, would be either added 
to the Greek fleet or destroyed.%” The 80 Phoenician triremes had put in at Hydrus, which 
possibly was the ancient close-by port city of Syedra. Without delay, Kimon’s fleet pro- 
ceeded at high speed to Hydrus and destroyed most of the Phoenician ships. Later, Peri- 
kles with 50 ships, and Ephialtes with only 30 ships, would sail beyond Cape Gelidonya 
and the five islands in front of it, ascertaining that the complete area was cleared of Per- 
sian and Phoenician ships.®® The victory of the Delian League broke the Persian domi- 
nance in the waters between Cyprus and Asia Minor; the Aegean now became a Greek- 
dominated inland sea.®’ The cities of Caria and Lycia, including Knidos and Phaselis, 
joined the League.*'° The booty was used to finance the on-going reconstruction of the 
temples on the Acropolis. Athens was now a major power and the most important adver- 
sary of the Persian Empire. The chief commander of the Ionian allies, Aristides, died 
shortly after the Battle of Eurymedon, in c. 468 BCE.°"! 


13.5 Thasos 
After the victory at Eurymedon, the focus of Kimon returned to the Chersonese, where 


certain Persians, supported by Thracians, rebelled against Athens. Kimon sailed out with 
four triremes only—a number that was sufficient for him to capture the fleet of 13 Persian 


605 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 13.6-13.7. 

6°6 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.100. Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 12.6. 

6°7 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 13.3-13.4. 

608 The five islands in front of this cape were called the “Khelidonia néssoi” (Swallow Islands). 
60° Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 11.60-62. 

610 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 12.3-12.4, Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 2.69. 

611 Smith, W. 1849, entry on Aristeides. 
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triremes—and returned the Chersonese back to the control of Athens.°!? 


In 465 BCE, a conflict arose between Athens and Thasos, an island in the Aegean Sea, just 
off the coast of Thrace. Thasos had traditionally mined on the Thracian mainland.°!3 When 
Athens founded the colony Ennea Hodoi (“Nine ways”) near the mouth of the Strymon 
River, Thasos saw her interests endangered and renounced her membership of the Delian 
League.°'* For support, they counted on the Spartans, but the timing was wrong; at that 
time the Spartans suffered from the results of an earthquake which triggered a large helot 
revolution.®!5 


The Athenian Stratégos Kimon firstly ended the naval power of the Thasians. He entered 
into a sea-fight and captured 33 of their ships.°'* On land, at Ennea Hodoi, however, the 
Athenian colonists were defeated and driven off by local tribesmen. The support of these 
people and the hope of support by Sparta, may have contributed to that it would take a 
siege of two years before the Thasians surrendered.°” 


They were then forced back into the league—their land, ships, and mines being confis- 
cated by Athens.°!® By attacking an ally, however, Athens had estranged herself from her 
partners in the Delian League. Kimon, was asked to further invade Macedonia, although 
he would not consent to do it. Back in Athens, he had to defend himself against Perikles, 
in a popular jury-court [euthyna], but would be acquitted for accepting bribes from Alex- 
ander I of Macedon.*°!? 


These events were the prologue to the transformation of the Delian league from an alli- 
ance of partners into an Athenian hegemony, foreshadowing even the outbreak of the 
First Peloponnesian War. 


Thasos was the place of birth of the painter Polygnotus, but he had moved to Athens some 
years earlier, in the period that Kimon was active on Skyros. His work is connected to the 
paintings on the shrine of Theseus and the sanctuary of Dioskouri-the Anaceum-both 
being buildings that were erected in the period of Kimon.°”° 


? Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 14.1. According to Barnadotte Perrin’s footnote, this was in 466 BCE. 

3 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.100. Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 14.2. 

4 The colony called Ennea Hodoi (‘the nine ways”), would eventually become the site of Amphipolis. 
> Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.100, 1.101. 

6 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 14.2. 

7 The Spartans, however, were prevented from keeping their promise of intervention. 

8 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.101. 

° Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 14.2-15.1. Aristotle, Constitution of the Athenians 27.1. 

620 Pausanius 1.17.6, 1.18.1. Barron, J.P. 1972. 
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14 The Athenian Thalassocracy 


14.1 Some Parallel Lives 


The shortlist of personae dramatis of the Athenian thalassocracy starts with Themistoklés 
(c. 524-459 BCE). Born from a non-aristocratic family, he was able to gain the trust of the 
lower-class of Athens. He had been an archont since 493 BCE and a stratégos since 490 
BCE. His vision that the Persians would take revenge for their defeat at Marathon, would 
save Athens from total defeat. He was the dominant stratégés at the Battle of Salamis (480 
BCE), convincing the people of Athens that they had a city as long as they had their ships. 
As a populist, however, his vision was not always in line with that of the aristocracy of 
Athens. He was responsible for building the north walls of the Acropolis, using parts of 
the Pre-Parthenon (see Figure 16:1) and aroused the anger of the Spartans by building the 
long walls from Athens to Piraeus. 


The stratégds Aristides (530-468 BCE) was known as “The Just”. He was elected strategés 
in 490 BCE and remained the political rival of Themistoklés, with which he did not agree 
on maritime politics. Themistoklés prevailed and Aristides was banned by ostracism (482 
BCE). In the middle of the night, during the Battle of Salamis, however, Aristides arrived 
by boat from the island of Aegina and offered loyal support to the Allied council. He would 
crown the Greek victory by landing Athenian infantry on the island of Psyttaleia. Aristides 
was rehabilitated and would eventually serve as a commander at the victorious battle of 
Plataea (479 BCE). 


Together with Kimon, he would be a main player in the establishment and organization 
of the Delian League. He had a reputation of being just and was responsible for determin- 
ing the contribution of each member of the League. He died in impoverished conditions, 
in 468 BCE in Athens.°? 


The wealthy democrat Xanthippus (c. 525-475 BCE) was married to Agariste, a niece of 
the Athenian reformer Cleisthenes. Through his marriage—from which Perikles was born- 
he became a political supporter of the Alcmaeonid clan. Apparently he served at the Battle 
of Salamis, because there is a story of how his dog could not endure to be abandoned by 
his master, sprang into the sea, swam across the strait by the side of his master's trireme, 
and staggered out on Salamis, only to faint and die straightway. After the Battle of Sala- 
mis, in 479 BCE, Xanthippus was elected as stratégds. He then successfully commanded 
the Athenian fleet in the first counterattack on the Persians at Mykale. In the winter of 
478 BCE, he besieged and conquered Sestos in the Thracian Chersoneses. After that siege, 
Xanthippus returned to Athens a hero and died in 475 BCE. 


621 Qstracism [ostrakismos] was a voting procedure in the ekklésia (people's assembly) to banish political 
leaders who were considered too powerful, for a period of ten years. It was used as a way of neutralizing 
political opponents. In a more positive approach, ostracism was used to avoid too large contradictions 
within the political community. 

622 Plutarch, The Life of Aristides 7.5-6. Around this time, 469 BCE, would be the time of birth of the 
philosopher Socrates. 
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Kimon (510-450 BCE), a conservative and aristocratic leader, son of Miltiades—the victor 
of Marathon—became the successor of Aristides. He is remembered for his sound eco- 
nomical insight, and his support to the development of the fleet and to a mostly direct 
democracy. He was committed to a good relationship with Sparta. He supported the reli- 
gious values of Athens by having the southern walls of the Acropolis build and by prepar- 
ing her for the build of the Parthenon and other religious buildings (see Figure 13:7). He 
supported the rise of the talented radical democrat Perikles as the new leader of Athens, 
despite he must have remembered how the father of Perikles, Xanthippes, had prosecuted 
his own father, Miltiades. After the death of Kimon, the Hellenes would not be military 
successful anymore, but-incited by the popular demagogues-they would instead fight 
their former allies. 


Perikles (c. 495-429 BCE) was the son of Xanthippus and Agariste, a member of the pow- 
erful family of the Alcmaeonidae. His attitude was that Athens would rule whatever lands 
and people she could win through acquisitive warfare. His philosophy is sometimes de- 
scribed as pleonexia: “the insatiable desire to have what rightfully belongs to others” .°?% 


The fruits of his imperialistic policy were used to change Athens into a center of arts, 
literature and science.° From this period are the plays of the Athenian dramatists Soph- 
ocles and Euripides, and the comic plays of Aristophanes. Perikles beautified the city with 
temples and statues, including the Parthenon on the Acropolis.° He gave work to the 
people and became the icon of the golden age of Athens. He created the paradox that 
democracy functions best when guided by a strong hand. 


During the rule of Perikles it became increasingly difficult to find manning for the tri- 
remes. The people had become weary of the military service and preferred to be farmers 
and merchantmen. The position of the crew of the triremes was therefore strengthened 
by giving them political power.*”° 


Within this playfield, Perikles maintained a populist position and argued that the com- 
mon people should have more than the elite. 


Kimon, however, had a more pragmatic approach and replaced the obligation of the 
smaller allies to deliver ships to the League, by the obligation to provide funding [foros].°?’ 
This funding was then used to increase the number of Athenian triremes to 300 and to 
pay the Athenian thétes who manned his ships. Kimon, being Sparta's proxenos at Athens, 


623 Pleonexia; greed, defined as “the insatiable desire to have what rightfully belongs to others”. Ref. 
Thrasymachus, in Book | of The Republic. Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.40.1, 1.76.2. 

64 In 432 BCE, Meton of Athens calculated the eponymous 19-year Metonic calendar. The development of 
science, however, was not limited to Athens. Around this same time, Democritus from Abdera in Thrace 
(460-380 BCE) argued that everything is composed of “atoms” [dtomos]; “small things that are physically 
indivisible; in between which lies empty space, which are indestructible, which have always been and which 
always will be in motion”. Also the scientific speculations of lonian thinkers such as Thales were becoming 
commonplace knowledge. Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, taught and practiced medicine throughout 
Greece. 

625 Plutarch, The Life of Perikles 12.6-12.7, 13.1, 13.3. 

626 Butera, CJ. 2010. 

627 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.99. 
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also continued to promote policies of friendship and cooperation with Sparta.° 


Figure 14:1 - Perikles and Aspasia, admiring the gigantic statue of Athena in Phidias' studio. 
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Figure 14:2 - Phidias showing the frieze of the Parthenon to his friends. 


628 Proxenos means “instead of a foreigner”. It covered an arrangement whereby a citizen (chosen by the 
city) hosts foreign ambassadors at his own expense, in return for honorary titles from that state. In modern 
idiom, Kimon was a kind of honorary consul at Athens, looking after the interests of Sparta’s citizens in 
Athens. 
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In 462 BCE, he sought the support of Athens' citizens to provide help to Sparta’s aristoc- 
racy to deal with a major revolt by its helots. 


Kimon obtained this support—despite the opposition of the radical democrat Ephialtes 
and his young friend Perikles—and lead 4000 hoplites into Sparta. The expedition ended 
in a fiasco; the Spartans even feared that Kimon would side with the Helots and sent the 
force back to Attica. This insult ended the popularity of Kimon in Athens and in 461 BCE 
he would be banned by Perikles, by ostracism for a period of ten years. 


In the same year 461 BCE, the radical democrat Ephialtes would be murdered by a con- 
servative fraction. The earliest rival of Ephialtes, Themistoklés, died in c. 459 BCE, in 
Magnesia, Turkey, where he had fled after being banned from Athens. After that, the po- 
litical floor of Athens was for Perikles, who consolidated his position by reducing the 
power of the conservative group of rulers that consisted of ex-archons and oligarchs.°’ 
This group was shocked that the ostracism of valued statesmen had now almost become 
a custom. The Delian league was also ruled more severe now, as Perikles did not allow the 
members to delay the payment of the tributes and the contribution for the ships. Lastly, 
the new Athenian foreign policy would neglect the alliance with the Spartans, which had 
proved so effective in coping with the Persian threat. 


The painting of Phidias showing the North and West frieze slabs of the Parthenon (Figure 
14:3), shows Perikles as the bearded man facing Phidias. Next to him is his lover, Aspasia. 
In the foreground stands Socrates with the young Alkibiades.°° 


In a sense, the short-term “Athens first” policy of Perikles would result in wars with 
neighboring Hellenes, rather than in protecting Greece against the recovery of the Persian 
Empire. Eventually it would lead to the collapse of the Athenian hegemony. The sister of 
Kimon, Elpinike—an aristocratic woman with some freedom of speech—commented on 
Perikles, after he boasted about the successful repression of the rebellion on Samos: 


“This really is wonderful, Perikles, ...that you have caused the loss of many good citizens, 
not in battle against Phoenicians or Persians, like my brother Kimon, but in suppressing 
an allied city of fellow Greeks.” ©! 


Perikles would die in 429 BCE, during the Plague of Athens. 


629 Oligarchy meaning “rule by the few”; rule by a few people, mostly concerned with protecting their own 
power 

630 “Alkibiades feared and reverenced Socrates alone, and despised the rest of his lovers.” [Plutarch, The Life 
of Alkibiades 6] 

631 Elpinike: “hope of Victory”. Plutarch, The Life of Perikles 28. 
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14,2 The long walls 


From 480 till 462 BCE, both Athenian democrats and oligarchs supported the policy to 
keep Athens safe against attack by maintaining naval power through a large fleet. The 
Athenian fleet provided the Delian League control of the sea, thus allowing merchant 
ships to provide the cities with grain from the regions along the coasts of the Hellespont 
and Black Sea. 


The second part of the Athenian strategy depended on the ability to hide behind walls. In 
480 and 479 BCE, the Persians had destroyed the ancient wall around the Acropolis. The 
Athenian policy was to rebuild it, thus protecting the city against a direct attack. 


The Spartans had no tradition of building walls—their walls were said to consist of sol- 
diers—and the reconstruction of the Athenian walls made them feel insecure. Quite soon 
after the start of the work they sent an envoy to Athens who requested them to stop the 
construction of the walls. 


They argued that if the Persians returned to Greece and captured the walled city of Ath- 
ens, then nobody would ever be able to defend the Peloponnesus. In return they offered 
the Athenians the right to flee to Sparta when that would be necessary again. 
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Map 14:1 - The Walls protecting the city and ports of Athens. 


The Athenians realized that the Spartans could force them to stop the work and asked 
Themistoklés to distract and delay the Spartans in their opposition. At the same time, the 
Athenians would built-up the walls massive and high enough to provide the desired pro- 
tection. Themistoklés went to Sparta, alone, but he arranged that other Athenian envoys 
would follow him once the walls were completed. After his arrival in Sparta, he convinced 
the council that there was nothing he could do before the other envoys from Athens had 
arrived. He added that they were expected to arrive soonest and that without them, he did 
not want to address the council. Meanwhile he kept the Spartans busy by entertaining 
them with a number of speeches, making them forget their anger for the moment. 


After a number of days, the Spartans suspected that they had been fooled, which they 
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mentioned to Themistoklés. He denied, but told them that should they have any doubts, 
then they might opt to send their inspectors to Athens. When the Spartan envoys left for 
Athens, Themistokles send a message to his Athenian colleagues, asking them to come 
over to Sparta. After the Spartan envoys saw the completed walls of Athens, they knew at 
once that they had been deceived. A messenger was sent to Sparta and the council invited 
Themistoklés to explain the situation. 


Themistoklés admitted that indeed the Athenian walls had been completed during his 
stay in Sparta and returned to Athens, where he was welcomed in triumph. The Spartan 
envoys, which had been kept as hostage to ensure his safe return to Athens, could then 
return to Sparta. 


When the construction of the walls around the city had been completed, Themistokles 
continued with the building of walls from Athens to Piraeus and around the perimeter of 
that port. In 462 BCE, Kimon had already started the construction of broad corridors, one 
connecting the city of Athens to the old port at Phalerum, the second one connecting the 
city to the newer port at Piraeus, located about four miles to the west (see Map 14:1). 


Figure 14:3 - The Piraeus and the Long Walls of Athens. 


Around 455 BCE, a third wall was added. This new South Wall—together with the North 
Wall—formed a broad protected roadway between Athens and Piraeus. Athens was now 
unassailable by land and had safely secured her access to Piraeus, the entry port for grain 
that was imported from the Hellespont and the Black Sea regions, and the base of the 
Athenian navy. The port of Phalerum had reduced in importance and became secondary 
only. 


The strategy of a strong navy combined with seeking protection by building walls had 
become the basis for the protection and growth of Athens as an imperial power. 
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15 Charitimides in Egypt 


In Athens, a commander of the navy held the same title as a commander of the land forces; 
“stratégos” .°>* Notably there were some exceptions, one of which was a distinguished com- 
mander of the name Charitimides.*? Against the custom, Ctesias referred to him as “ndv- 
arkhos”, admiral, which suggests that he was a true leader of the navy.°* 


In 460 BCE, Charitimides was under way to carry out a mission—a raid on Cyprus to collect 
some more of the treasures of that island—when he was ordered by Perikles, after a voting 
process in Athens, to divert his fleet to Egypt.°* The objective was to give naval support 
to the Libyan ruler Inaros II, who was leading a revolt against the Persian presence in that 
area. Charitimides led the 200 Athenian and allied triremes that were under his command 
and sailed into the delta of the river Nile.**° There they were the victor in a great battle 
against the Persians and made themselves master of the river. 


Mediterranean Sea 


3K 


Bahariya Oasis 


ly 
Map 15:1 - Egypt during the Delian league campaign of 460-454 BCE.°*" 


Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes I and grandson of Darius I, was king of the Persian Empire 


632 Rhodes, P.J. 2015. 

633 Ctesias, Persica F14. Phot. Bibl. 72 p. 40a 5 - 41b 37. This source mentions that 40 ships were sent by 
the Athenians. 

634 Charitimides was the commander of a large fleet, but not one of the 10 Athenian strategoi. The same 
applied, for example, to Nearchos (c. 360-300 BCE), who was a navarch in the army of Alexander the Great. 
635 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.104, 109-110. Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 11.71, 11.74. 
Aird, H. 2004. 

636 Inaros had his headquarters in the western extremity of Egypt’s Nile delta, in a nome (district of land) on 
the shore of Lake Marea, or Mareotis, a town above Pharos, famous for its lighthouse. (Thucydides 1.104). 
Ctesias mentions that 40 ships were sent by the Athenians (section 36). 

637 A more detailed map of ancient Egypt is the one created by James Rennell as an insert for his book on 
the geographical system of Herodotus (Rennell, J. 1800). 
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since 465 BCE, the year that his father was murdered. The war between the Persians and 
the Greeks had been at a relative stand-still since the Battle of the Eurymedon in 469 BCE. 
Artaxerxes had maintained a strategy of weakening the Athenians by funding their ene- 
mies in Greece, mainly Sparta. After the death of his father, however, the Egyptians, led 
by Inaros had decided to revolt against the Persians and fight for their liberty.°* Mean- 
while, this same Artaxerxes had offered asylum to Themistoklés, who had been his father 
Xerxes’s greatest enemy.°? 


Artaxerxes had sent his brother Achaemenides to Egypt, “with 400,000 infantry and 80 
ships”.®° Inaros joined battle with the Persians and was victorious, and to make his point 
he sent the body of the mutilated Achaemenides back to Artaxerxes. Not completely sure 
of the durability of his victory, Inaros then made an alliance with the Greeks and this is 
where, in 460 BCE, the Athenian commander Charitimides came into sight. 


With a contingent of 40 Athenian ships against 50 Persian ships, Charitimides covered 
himself with glory in a naval engagement, in which 20 out of the 50 Persian ships were 
captured with their crews, and the remaining 30 sunk.! After that, the Athenians made 
themselves master of the river and captured the best part of Memphis. Together with the 
Egyptians, they prepared to attack the remaining part—which was called the White Castle, 
and which was the hiding place for the Persians and Medes, and for the Egyptians who 
had not joined the rebellion.” 


Despite the availability of 6,000 heavy infantry, the siege of Memphis lasted and lasted. 
After four years the Persians returned: “The king then sent Megabyzus against Inaros, 
with an additional army of 200,000 men and 300 ships commanded by Oriscus; so that, 
not counting the ships’ crews, his army consisted of 500,000. For, when Achaemenides 
fell, 100,000 of his 400,000 men perished”.** The Greeks then retreated to their ships, 
which were moored on the island of Prosoptis in the Nile delta.° 


Megabyzus laid siege to Prosoptis for 18 months, until he was able to connect the island 
to the Egyptian mainland, by digging canals and draining the river. The Persians then 
crossed over to the former island and captured it. In 455 BCE, the Egyptian revolt was 
defeated and the greater part of the Greeks, including Charitimides, were captured. Only 
a few of the Athenian force survived and were able to march through Libya to Kyrene, 
from where they returned to Athens. 


638 Diodorus 11.71. 

639 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.137-138. 

640 “With 400,000 infantry and eighty ships. Inaros joined battle with Achaemenides, the Egyptians were 
victorious, Achaemenides being slain by Inaros and his body sent to Artaxerxes.” (Ctesias Persica 36, tr. 
Freese). Diodorus 11.74.1 gives a lower figure of 300,000 soldiers (infantry and cavalry). 

641 Ctesias’ Persica 36 gives these figures. The total number of Athenian ships given in Diodorus 11.74 is 
200. 

642 Diodorus 11.74.4. 

643 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.110. 

644 Ctesias, Persica 37. 

645 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.109. Meanwhile, back at home in Greece, around 458 BCE, the 
island of Aegina surrendered to Athens and was forced to join the Delian League. [Thucydides 1.108] 
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Modern estimates place the figure of the lost Greeks at 50,000 men and 250 ships, includ- 
ing reinforcements.“ In Athens, these events caused a great panic and were the public 
reason to move the Delian treasury to Athens.°“” 


The Persians then sent a fleet to Cyprus, to re-establish their control over that island, but 
Athens decided to counter them with a naval force of 200 ships under the command of the 
conservative Kimon. Kimon, who had returned from ostracism in 451 BCE, won a double 
victory—by land and by sea—over the Persians at Salamis (Cyprus). However, he died dur- 
ing the blockade of Citium.** 


The life of Inaros, the Libyan king whose rebellion was at the root of the disastrous Athe- 
nian expedition, had been spared by the Persians for five years, but in 450 BCE he was 
given to the Persian queen-mother Amytis, who had him impaled in vengeance for his 
killing of her son Achaemenides.™? 


Figure 15:1 - Artaxerxes seizes Inaros. 


After this, an understanding was reached between the Persians and Athens, enabling Per- 
icles to focus his attention to the events in Greece. The Athenian demagogues provoked 
and incited the fighting against fellow Hellenes; the ones who had earlier helped them to 
block the Persian invasions. Many years later, the Athenian hegemony would collapse and 
by that time the Persians had recovered for a new series of attacks. 


646 Modern estimates from Wikipedia article on Megabyzus, which gives as its reference Ray, F. 1949. 
pp. 109-110, mentioning 25,000. 

647 Encyclopaedia Britannica: “Delian League” The date given for this is 454 BCE. Wikipedia refers to Athe- 
nian Finance and the Treasury of Athena, Loren J. Samons II. 

648 Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 18-19. 

649 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.110. Ctesias, Persica 39. 
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“After his [= Kimon’s] death no further brilliant exploit against the Barbarians [= Per- 
sians] was performed by any general of the Hellenes, who were swayed by demagogues 
and partisans of civil war, with none to hold a mediating hand between them, till they ac- 
tually clashed together in war. This afforded the cause of the [Persian] King a respite but 
brought to pass an indescribable destruction of Hellenic power.” °° 


Figure 15:2 - Detail from Bust of Kimon at Larnaca, Cyprus. 


65° Plutarch, The Life of Cimon 19. 
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16 The Parthenon 


The Bronze Age Mycenaean kings already had their palace on the Acropolis.®! Her sacred 
places were dedicated to the goddess Athena and young Athenians would supplicate the 
legendary king of Attica, Erekhtheus, by sacrificing bulls and rams.°? As from the arrival 
of the Dorians in Attica, the Acropolis plateau may have seen simple wooden Doric tem- 
ples, decorated with wooden metopes—separated by triglyphs and surrounded by mean- 
ders. See Map 16:1 for a site plan of the Acropolis. 


Around 570 BCE, the first stone Doric-style temple for Athena was built. It was built on 
the remains of the Mycenaean palace [megaron] and oriented towards the older propu- 
laia.°>* Figure 3:3. shows the limestone pediment sculpture that decorated the west side 
of the temple, with a three-headed Proteus figure with blue beards on the left. The second 
sculpture group, on the right, showed Herakles fighting Triton. 


Around 525 BCE, the sons of the Athenian dictator Peisistratos had a temple built over 
this place.°4 This sanctuary, of which the initial temple had now become the cella, became 
known as the Old Temple [archaios naos].°° It gave home to the ancient wooden image of 
Athena, the xoanon, and to the treasures of the city of Athens.*° Opposite the east facade, 
possibly overlaying earlier foundations, was a narrow temple which accommodated the 
altar of Athena Polias. The marble pediment on which it stood, depicted both battles be- 
tween gods and giants, and images of Athena siding with the gods, dominant and victori- 
ous.°” 


After the victory of the Athenians over the Persians in the Battle of Marathon in 490 BCE, 
the Athenians started to build a new temple dedicated to Athena Parthenos; the Pre-Par- 
thenon. This new temple was build next to the Old Athena temple. In 480 BCE, both the 
Old Temple and the Pre-Parthenon were destroyed by the Persians, notably as revenge for 
the capture and burning of Sardis (see page 135). The ruins of the Old Temple became 
sacred and the old image of Athena Polias, the xoanon, was placed in it, back on its original 
position. 


Themistoklés took responsibility for the building of the north walls of the Acropolis, for 


651 From akros (above) and polis (city). 

652 Homeric Iliad 2.549-551: “And she (Athena) established him (Erechtheus) in Athens, in her own rich 
temple [ndos], And there he is supplicated, with sacrifices of bulls and rams, by the young men of Athens, 
each time the seasonal moment comes round.” 

653 The festival of the Panathenaic festival was firstly celebrated in 564 BCE, possibly coinciding with the 
date of the consecration of this initial Old Temple. 

654 Athena Polias: “Athena, protector of the city”. 

655 The cella was a room at the center of the temple, usually containing the xoanan. 

656 The xoanon (from the verb xeein, to carve or scrape (wood), or palladium [palladion], was a wooden 
statue; an image—in its earliest form an aniconic piece of wood—of Pallas Athena on which the safety of 
Troy was said to depend. A legend concerning it says that it fell from heaven. Odysseus and Diomedes stole 
it from the citadel of Troy, after which the fall of Troy was inevitable. [Pausanias 1.26.6] 

657 Wilhelm Dorpfeld (see Figure 1:4) is credited for having identified and reconstructed the remains of the 
Old Temple. 

658 Herodotus, The Histories 8.53. 
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which he used column parts of the Pre-Parthenon (see Figure 16:1). Later, Kimon would 
fund the reconstruction of the south walls, thus creating space for a new temple for 
Athena Parthenos, the Parthenon, without having to remove the Old Temple of Athena 
Polias (see Figure 13:7). 


SES a = = 


Figure 16:1 - North wall of the Acropolis with built-in fragments.°? 


The construction of the Parthenon and other religious buildings was started in 447 BCE, 
when the Greek empire was at its peak. In 440 BCE, Perikles raised more funding to com- 
plete the building of this master piece by convincing the Assembly, the ekklésia, to use the 
treasure of the Delian League.% The temple was completed and dedicated in 437 BCE, 
although work on the pediment sculptures would continue for another five years.**! 


Next, a new home had to be built for the old image of Athena Polias, which, immediately 
after the defeat of the Persians, had been carefully returned to the blackened ruins of the 
Old Temple. 


Removing the sacred ruins and building a new temple for Athena Polias was not an option. 
Also, to further extend the area south of the Parthenon would be difficult and expensive. 
It was then decided to build the new home for the xoanon just north of the Old Temple. 
This new Temple of Athena Polias was named the Erekhtheion, as it was also to accom- 
modate cult places dedicated to Erekhtheus and to Poseidon. 


The construction was completed in the summer of 407 BCE. During the Great Panathenaic 
festival of 406 BCE, the old image of Athena Polias, the xoanon, was ceremoniously trans- 
ferred to her new home. 


659 D'Ooge, M.L. 1909. 

860 Periklés; “surrounded by glory”. 

861 Some of the sculptures were destroyed in the fifth, or sixth, century CE when the Parthenon was changed 
into a church. In the 15th century it came in use as a mosque. In 1687, the major part was destroyed by 
Venetian cannonballs and Turkish ammunition. 
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Map 16:1 - Site plan of the Acropolis, Athens, showing major archaeological remains. 


1. Parthenon 2. Old Temple of Athena 

3. Erechtheion 4. Statue of Athena Promachos 

5. Propulaia 6. Temple of Athena Nike 

7. Eleusinion °” 8. Sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia or 
Brauroneion 

9. Chalkotheke 10. Pandroseion 

11. Arrephorion 12. Altar of Athena Polias 

13. Sanctuary of Zeus Polieus 14. Sanctuary of Pandion 

15. Odeon of Herodes Atticus 16. Stoa of Eumenes ° 

17. Sanctuary of Asklepios or Asklepeion 18. Theater of Dionysus Eleuthereus 

19. Odeon of Perikles 20. Temenos of Dionysus Eleuthereus 


21. Aglaureion 


The plateau of the Acropolis has as an inclination; the east side is steep and inaccessible 
while it slopes down to the west. The west side provides the access to the city. For that 
reason, the front of the Mycenaean royal megaron was oriented to the west, directly in 
line with the older propulaia.* Later, the first Old Temple would be built on the remains 
of the Mycenaean palace. All temples in Greece, however, have their opening to the east. 
The temple was therefore built with an entrance to the west, by which mortals can enter, 
and an entrance to the east which was reserved for the gods. The two spaces were divided 
by a separation wall without openings. The eastern part, the ndos, had a restricted place 


662 The Eleusinion was a sanctuary dedicated to Demeter and Kore (Persephone). [Pausanias, Description of 
Greece 1.14.1-3] 

663 A stoa in the southern part of the Akropolis, built by order of King of Eumenes II of Pergamon, c. 197- 
159 BCE). 

664 Herodotus, The Histories 5.78. 
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called the adyton, which accommodated the “xoanon”; the sacred image of Athena Po- 
lias.° The part to the west was where the treasure of the city was kept. 


Figure 16:2 - Ajax the Lesser forcibly tearing Cassandra from the Palladium where she had 
taken refuge. 


This H-shaped setup reminds of Odysseus, who hides his wealth in the part of the sanc- 
tuary of the nymphs which is accessible to humans: 


“Moreover, there are great looms of stone on which the nymphs weave their robes of sea 
purple - very curious to see - and at all times there is water within it. It has two entrances, 
one facing North by which mortals can go down into the cave, while the other comes from 
the South and is more mysterious; mortals cannot possibly get in by it, it is the way taken 
by the gods.”° 


Later, the Parthenon, would be built along a similar pattern of architecture. To match with 
the available space on the plateau, the orientation of the Temples on the Acropolis was 
chosen to be not exactly from the east to the west but was rotated slightly anti-clockwise 
and was now oriented towards the rising of the Pleiades. 


The Erechtheion and the foundations of the ruined Old Temple were physically linked 


665 The term adyton, means “not to be entered”, and refers to the inner room of the temple, the ndos, or 
cella, where the statue of the divinity is accommodated. [Herodotus, The Histories 8.55]. The access to the 
adyton is restricted to the priest. 

666 Homeric Odyssey 13.108f. 
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together by the Porch of the Caryatid Maidens, which was partly built on top of the stylo- 
bate blocks of the Old Temple. The porch points towards the location where—before the 
Persian invasion—the statue of the goddess Athena Polias used to be. Columns in the 
shape of six draped female figures (caryatids) guard the new location of the xoanon and to 
welcome the basket-bearing maidens [canephora] who carried the sacred objects that were 
used at the feasts of both Athena and Artemis. 


Figure 16:3 - Péplos scene. Block V from the east frieze of the Parthenon (c. 447-433 BCE). 


On the 28th day of the Hekatombaion (first month, July-August), the birthday of Athena, 
the four-yearly Panathenaic procession entered the Acropolis through the western gate- 
way, the Periclean propulaia, to bring the goddess Athena Polias her new robe. The two 6- 
11-year-old girls who wove the robe, were called the Arrhéphoroi. Building No. 11 (see 
Map 16:1) at the edge of the Acropolis, was called “the House of the Arrhéphoroi”, or Ar- 
rephorion.°” 


The Ergastinai, aristocrat women and girls from Athens, would have embroidered the new 
dress, the péplos, which was then carried like a sail on a ship-chariot as far as the Areop- 
agus and thereafter by hand.°%* The Arrhéphoroi maidens where assigned to carry un- 
named symbols of Athena Polias in the procession. The péplos was then handed over to 


667 In June-July, the Arrhéphoroi started the weaving of the superhuman péplos which became the sail of a 
ship-chariot, while others, very secretly, moved objects to the temple of Aphrodite and got other unnamed 
objects for that in return. The arreta were unnamed or secret things: unsaid, unspoken; examples in Homeric 
Odyssey 14.466: “and tosses out some word, one that’s really better left unspoken” and: “They are sung or 
unsung, by the will of omnipotent great Zeus.” [Hesiodic Works and days 4] 

668 The Areopagus, the Hill of Ares, was the court for deliberate homicide, wounding and religious matters, 
as well as for cases involving arson or olive trees. According to tradition, the high council of Areopagus 
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priests, who dressed the venerable wooden image of the goddess, the xoanon, in the 
Erekhtheion. The giving of the péplos, in the presence of the gods and heroes, is depicted 
on the east end of the Parthenon frieze (see Figure 16:3).° 


According to tradition, the mythical founder and first king of the Attic state was Kekrops, 
a son of the earth goddess Gaea. He was a just king, teaching the Athenians marriage, 
reading and writing, and ceremonial burial. During his reign Athena and Poseidon entered 
into competition about who was going to be the patron god, or goddess, of the city. It was 
a close race, but judged by Kekrops, Athena won. 


As evidence of her victory, she planted an olive tree. Poseidon arrived moments later, 
struck the Acropolis with his trident, and struck a hole in the ground so deep that saltwa- 
ter spat out, thus creating the sea that the Athenians call the sea of Erekhtheus [Erechtéis 
thdlassa].°”° 

But athletic Athena had already won, and the city-state was hers. In the floor of the Erech- 
theion a hole marks the sacred place where the trident struck, and created the salt-water 
spring.°”! 


This struggle for the land of Attica is depicted in the pediment on the west side of the 
Parthenon. In the center of the composition are Athena (left) and Poseidon (right). The 
goddess plants the olive tree and Poseidon used his trident to create a sea. On the left is 
Athena’s’ charioteer Niké, driving two horses which are supported by Tritons and guided 
by Hermes.°” 


The others attending the contest for Athena are Kekrops and his daughter Aglaurus. 
Kekrops, an older man, sits on a rock beside a snake. Furthermore there are Ilisos and 
Cephisus, the rivers of Athens, and the Callirhoe, the Holy Well. Next to Aglaurus stands 
the little Erikhthonios. 


Pallas Athena was the virgin of wisdom, of art, martial strength and democracy. Poseidon, 
however, was the emblem of Athens’ hegemony of the sea. Placed together on both pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon, they express the vision that Athens cannot be a democracy with- 


represented the matter of Orestes before this court, since at the behest of God he had killed his mother 
Clytemnestra in order to avenge the murder of his father Agamemnon. The accusers were the Erinyes and 
the spirit of Clytemnestra. The court was presided over by Athena. When there was a tie in the verdict, 
Athena, chose Orestes, because the mother deserved to die from the murder of her husband, allthough 
carried out by the hand of her lover. 

669 Nagy, G. 2018, The Arrhéphoroi as understood by Pausanias, CHS Online Open House. Connelly, J. B. 2007 
p28. 

670 “So Poseidon was the first that came to Attica, and with a blow of his trident on the middle of the 
Acropolis, he produced a sea which they now call Erechtheus.” [Apollodorus 3.14.1, Pausanias Description 
of Greece 1.24.5] 

671 “If you deconstruct Greece, you will in the end see an olive tree, a grapevine, and a boat remain. That is, 
with as much, you reconstruct her.” [Elytis, O. 1959] 

672 Compare the sculptures of the Dioskouri’s stepping down from horses that are supported by Tritons, as 
part of the rooftop sculptures of the lonic temple of Epizephyrioi Lokroi, 430-420 BCE. The described 
reconstruction of the pediment [aetos] is on basis of drawings made by Jacques Carrey in 1674 (see Figure 
16:4). 
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out being a maritime power and cannot be a maritime power without being a democ- 
racy.©73 


Figure 16:4 - The contest of Athena and Poseidon—Athena’s side. 


To the right—on the south-west corner of the Parthenon—are the sculptures of Amphi- 
trite,°”* the wife of Poseidon, and the sea goddesses Leukothea and Aphrodite. *” 


This last goddess was depicted nude; the only female nude from the school of Phidias. 


673 Both Josiah Ober (1996, 1998) and Kurt Raaflaub (1996, 1998a, 1998b) see “a direct link between the 
mass involvement of the citizenry as oarsmen and the development of democratic organization and identity. 
However, they disagree on whether democracy engenders naval power, or, alternatively, whether the mass 
participation of rowers furthered democracy”. [free after Butera, CJ. 2010] 

674 Amphitrite, or “Poseidonia”, was the wife of Poseidon: once a Minoan sea goddess, but now subjected to 
Poseidon. She can be seen on the pediment as the charioteer of the sea god and is also identifiable thanks 
to the sea serpent at her feet. The name of Amphitrite means “the surrounding third”, in which the “third” 
is the sea. Compare with the threesome Zeus, Hades, and Poseidon, in which Poseidon is the third. 

675 Leukothea—a daughter of Kadmos and sister of Semélé, the mother of Dionysos—was the cult hero and 
white goddess who told the shipwrecked Odysseus to discard his cloak and raft. She offered him her head- 
dress [kridemnon] to wind round himself to save his life and reach land [Homeric Odyssey 5.333-35]. 


“Now she [Ino] is called Leukothea (Leukothea), and her son is Palaimon (Palaemon): these names they 
receive from those who sail, for they help sailors beset by storms.” [Pseudo-Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 3. 28]. 
“Ino Leukothea (Leukothea), you who dwell by the immortal sea-nymphai, Nereus’ daughters...” [Pindar, 
Pythian Ode 11.1]. Aphrodite, of Cyprian background, however, had the largest number of epithets related 
to the sea: Euploia (good sailing), Pontia (of the open sea), Limenia (of the harbor) and Pelagia (of the sea). 
[Paus. 1.1.3; 2.34.11] 


5 - The contest of Athena and Poseidon—Poseidon’s side. 


. 
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Figure 16 
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17 The Battle of Sybota 


17.1 The siege of Epidamnus, and embassies to Athens 


By 433 BCE, the trade network of Athens reached from the Crimea to Egypt and as far west 
as Marseille. The navy served to protect the trade routes between the colonies and the 
metropolis. Corinth was an ally of Sparta. Corcyra was an unwilling colony of Corinth and 
not part of either the Athenian or the Peloponnesian League. Corcyra operated a fleet of 
120 galleys.°”° 


Figure 17:1 - Gorgon at the Artemis temple in Corfu.°” 


By then, a conflict between Corinth and Corfu escalated to the level that, on both sides, 
the obsession to win [philonikein] had become self-destructive.°’* The conflict had started 
at the city of Epidamnus (modern Durrés, Albania), a colony of Corcyra that also gave 
home to some Corinthians and other people of the Dorian race. There were some frictions 
and actually one of the last events before the start of the war, was that the ruling oligarchs, 
nobility of Epidamnus, were exiled from the city by an upcoming democrat movement.*” 


The exiled oligarchs started to harass the democrats—and the nobility who had chosen to 
stay in the city—both from the land and the sea. The democrats from Epidamnus then sent 


676 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.25.4. 

677 Medusa of Corfu (c. 580 BCE). “The insane grin, the bulging eyes, the hissing ringlets of snake-Like hair, 
the spatulate tongue stuck out as far as it will go—no wonder she turned men to stone if they dared to gaze 
on her!” (Durrell, L.G. 1978]. 

678 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 3.82.8. 

679 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.24.6.1-5. 
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ambassadors to Corcyra, asking Corcyra’s support in resolving this matter. The Corcyrae- 
ans, however, chose to ignore their responsibility and refused to accept this supplica- 
tion.°° 


The Epidamnians, desperate for a solution, then sent an envoy to Delphi for advice that 
was considered both independent and divine. The priests of Delphi suggested the city to 
place themselves under Corinthian protection. Hence the Epidamnians traveled to Cor- 
inth to demonstrate the Corinthian roots of their city and begged for assistance. The Co- 
rinthians recognized that the colony indeed belonged to them as much as it belonged to 
the Corcyraeans and agreed to provide the much-desired support. 


When the Corcyraeans received the news that a force of Ambraciots, Leucadians and Co- 
rinthians had settled at Epidamnus, they took fire. They mobilized a fleet of 40 ships to 
Epidamnus and proceeded to besiege the city, which stands on an isthmus, insisting that 
the exiled aristocracy should be reinstated into their rightful positions. 


The Corinthians, having received news of the siege, proclaimed Epidamnus a colony and 
mobilized a fleet of eight ships from Megara, four ships from Pale in Cephalonia, five from 
Epidaurus, one from Hermione, two from Troezen, two from Lefkas and eight from Am- 
bracia. The Thebans and Phliasians were asked for funding and the Eleans for hulls as 
well. Corinth herself furnished 30 ships and 3000 heavy infantries. Ironically here the Co- 
rinthian oligarchs, opponents of the rise of democratic power, now come to the aid of the 
démos of Epidamnus. The total Corinthian force consisted of 70 ships and 10,000 infan- 
tries. 
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Map 17:1 - The Isthmus of Corinth. 


The Corcyraeans heard about the mobilization of this large fleet and sent envoys to Cor- 


680 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.24.6-7. 
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inth to convince the rulers of this city that the Corinthians had nothing to do with Ep- 
idamnus and they bade the city to withdraw the garrison and settlers. Should Corinth, 
however, have any claims then Corcyra suggested to submit the matter for arbitration to 
a council of mutual agreement. Both parties should commit themselves to accept the out- 
come of the arbitration as binding. Corcyra adds the inflammatory note that if, despite 
their protestations, a war would start, then they too would be compelled to seek the help 
of friends to support them. °*! 


After a non-successful exchange of arguments, the ships of the Corinthians and their al- 
lies were manned and ready for the battle. Their 75 ships and 10,000 heavy infantries 
sailed for Epidamnus to give battle to the ships of Corcyra. The Corcyraeans put out to sea 
with a fleet of 80 ships, leaving 40 at Epidamnus. Their vessels still had to be undergirded 
to make them seaworthy, as it had not been the expectation to bring this force of 80 ships 
into action.°* The 40 Corcyrian ships formed line against the 70 ships of Corinth and suc- 
cessfully destroyed 15 of the Corinthian vessels. On that same day, the people of Epidam- 
nus capitulated to the Corcyraeans. The foreigners would be sold and for the moment the 
Corinthian were kept as prisoners of war.®°° 


A trophy was set up on the Corcyrian headland of Leukimi and the captives were killed 
with the exception of the Corinthians, who were kept as prisoners of war. The Corcyrae- 
ans, then sailed to Lefkas, a Corinthian colony, and ravaged the territory. For almost the 
whole of the summer and winter that followed the battle, the Corcyraean ships would 
harass the allies of Corinth at sea. Corinth assessed that this situation could not be al- 
lowed to continue and spent the whole year, and the next, in building ships and in attract- 
ing the best rowers from the Peloponnese and from the rest of Hellas. 


The Corcyraeans became suddenly aware that they did not have a single ally in Hellas and 
approached the rulers of Athens for their support. The Corinthians, hearing of these in- 
tentions also sent an embassy to Athens. An assembly was arranged in which the Corcy- 
raeans were the first to speak. 


The plea of the Corcyraeans starts with an explanation on their past policy of isolation. 
Once this policy had been wise, but now in their war with Corinth this policy was unsus- 
tainable. The Corinthians have raised a large army against them and without the support 
of others, they argue, they cannot defend themselves against the dangers that subjection 
to them implies. Their old policy of complete political isolation and trust on their own 
naval power now proved to be an error in judgement. °*4 


Next, the Corcyraeans congratulate Athens that Corcyra had come to them to ask for aid. 
This gives Athens the opportunity to support someone who is the victim of injustice and 
Corcyra adds that her gratitude will be eternal. Apart from Athens, Corcyra is the largest 
naval power in Hellas and it is a stroke of good fortune that they now have the chance to 
work together. Few parties in history have had the opportunity that Athens now has. With 


681 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 124.3, 1.25.1, 1.26.3, 1.27.1-2, 1.28.2-3, 1.29.1. 
682 See footnote 107 and Figure 3:6 for a description of the undergirdle. 

683 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.29.1, 1.29.3, 1.29.5, 1.30.1, 1.50.2, 1.30.4. 

6°4 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.31.1-5, 1.32-5. 
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the war between Corinth and Athens becoming unavoidable, an alliance with Corcyra 
would strengthen Athens, while a defeat of Corcyra would strengthen Corinth, the enemy 
of Athens in the war to come. 


The ambassadors admit that Corcyra is a colony of Corinth, but clarify that every colony 
that is well-treated, honors its parent state, but becomes estranged from it by injustice. 
Colonists are not sent forth on the understanding that they are to be the slaves of those 
that remain behind, but that they are to be their equals. After many more equally passion- 
ate and convincing words, the envoys argue in closing their speech that the neutral state 
of Corcyra is now in the position to offer this opportunity of alliance to Athens. The al- 
ternative, letting them fall into the hands of the Corinthians, would only increase the 
strength of the enemies of Athens.®** 


Figure 17:2 - Reconstruction of a votive offering with representation of a trireme.°*° 


After the Corcyraeans finished their plea, it was the turn of the Corinthians to speak. The 
Corinthian envoys describe how the Corcyraeans had misrepresented their own position 
as well as that of Corinth. The reason for the Corcyraeans to be not part of either the 
Athenian or Peloponnesian League was that their isolation allowed them to carry out their 
wrong-doing in a reckless way, without a check by others. Corinth at least was in treaty 
with Athens; with Corcyra they had never been. 


Receiving a colony of another mother-city into alliance, they argued, would undermine 
the understanding of the formal relation between colonies and mother-cities, thus creat- 
ing a precedent that would not be in the interest of Athens. Secondly, Athens was still 
bound by the terms of the weakening agreement between the Athenian and Lacedaemo- 


685 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.33.1-2, 1.34.1, 1.36.3. 
686 | enormant Trireme Relief. Dated between circa 410 and circa 400 BCE. Reconstruction. 
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nian confederacies, and an alliance with Corcyra, owner of the second largest fleet of Hel- 
las, would certainly escalate the risk of war.°*’ 


Corcyra had behaved to Corinth—their mother-city—in the most reckless way. This had 
occurred in many former instances and most recently in the case of Epidamnus. Corinth 
argued that only after having carried out their wrong-doing, the Corcyraeans applied for 
arbitration. Moreover, Athens would break their obligations under the treaty, acting 
against the interests of Corinth who had a claim on the Athenian gratitude for services 
rendered to Athens in earlier days. The Corinthian continued to argue that their claims 
were reasonable, neither violent nor greedy. Lastly, the Corinthian claimed that it was 
now their turn to benefit by the agreed principle that every power had a right to punish 
her own allies.°*° 


The Athenians, considering all these words in their assembly, decided not to honor the 
Corcyraean request for an offensive alliance [summakhia], in which both would have the 
same friends and enemies.*’ Instead they voted to enter into a defensive alliance [epima- 
khia], making sure to promise no more than was permitted by the treaty with the Pelo- 
ponnesians. The defensive alliance was to be to the advantage of Corcyra, but not to the 
injury of others.°° Within those terms, Athens agreed with Corcyra to provide mutual 
support in case a third party would invade any part of the allied territory. 


Not long after the departure of the Corinthian embassy, Perikles sends 10 ships, under the 
command of Lakedaimonios and two others, to the assistance of Corcyra.®! The rules of 
engagement were such that interaction with the fleet of Corinth was to be avoided. Should 
however, the Corinthians attempt a landing on the coast of Corcyra, then Lakedaimonios 
would have to do everything to prevent this to happen. The background of this arrange- 
ment was the intention to not breach the treaty with Corinth.” 


Meanwhile, the Corinthians, with a fleet of 150 ships—manned with the best of their sail- 
ors and under the command of Xenokleides and four others—sailed for Corcyra. The 150 
ships included 10 from Elis and 12 from Megara, both allies from Corinth. Furthermore, 
there were ships from the colonies of Corinth: 10 from Lefkas, 27 from Ambracia, one from 


687 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.37.1-5, 1.40.1, 1.40.5. The agreement that is referred to is the so- 
called Thirty Years’ Peace, which was signed between Athens and Sparta in 446/445 BCE. The treaty was 
ended in 431 BCE after which the second Peloponnesian War began. 

688 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.39.2, 1.40.5-6, 1.41 2, 1.43.1. At the time of the Persian invasion, 
Corinth had supplied 40 vessels to Athens. Furthermore, during the rebellion of Samos, in 440-439 BCE, 
Corinth was unwilling to participate in a war against Athens (440-439 BCE). Lastly, Corinth enabled Athens 
to conquer Aegina. Corinth, however, stepped back from Athens, when Athens turned down the rebellion 
and severely punished Samos. 

689 1.44.1 Summakhia: offensive alliance. An agreement, based upon friendship, to stand for each other in 
times of war. 

690 1.44.1-2 It was recognized that the Peloponnesian War was unavoidable and sacrificing the fleet of 
Corcyra to Corinth was not the right thing to do. Instead, if the fleets of Corinth and Corcyra could weaken 
each other in a battle than it would be beneficial to Athens. 

691 1.45.1 Lakedaimonios was a son of Kimon, who gave him this name because he was Proxenos of Sparta. 
62 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.45.3. 
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Anactorium. The remaining 90 ships were from Corinth.®” This fleet assembled off Lefkas, 
and anchored as one collective fleet at Chimerium, a harbor on the mainland of Greece 
through which the waters of the Acheron flow into the sea.°“ The forces were joined by 
large numbers of people from the mainland, all eager to prove alliance to Corinth. 


17.2 Aid and succour for the Corcyraeans 


The Athenians had sent 10 ships to assist Corcyra against the assembled Corinthians and 
their allies and the forces now gathered for the battle. The Corcyraeans positioned their 
fleet of 110 ships, under the command of Mikiades and two others, near the Sybota Is- 
lands, where also the 10 Athenian ships were present. The land forces that were posted at 
Leukimi included a thousand men that came from Zakynthos.°” 


Having completed their preparations, the Corinthians took three days’ provisions and at 
the hour of early dawn they put out to sea, where they were waited for by the Corcyraeans. 
Both sides took position in the line for battle. The 10 ships of Athens took position on the 
far-right side of the combat line, closest to the shores of Corcyra, which they were ordered 
to protect. The rest of the line was formed by three Corcyraean divisions, each com- 
manded by one of the three admirals.°”” 


The ships from Corinth had the ships of their allies, Megara and Ambrakia, on their far- 
right wing and those of their colonies in the center. The Corinthian ships, which were 
manned by the best sailors, opposed both the ships of Athens and the right wing of the 
Corcyraeans.°® 


The ships then displayed their military standards [semeia] and commenced the battle. Due 
to the large number of hoplites [hdpla], combatants on deck [katastromata], archers [tox- 
otai] and javelin throwers [akontistai], the battle was fought like a battle by land [pezoma- 
khia] rather than like a combat at sea [naumakhia].°”” 


6°3 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.46. 

6°4 A location just south of modern Parga. The Acheron was known as a river of Hades. [Homeric Odyssey 
10.513]. The name of the port, Chimerium, means wintry. For the mariner, both names have a negative 
connotation. 

6°5 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.47.3. 

6°6 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.47. The interest and policy of Zacynthus coincided with those of 
Corcyra. [Notes to 1.47 by E.C. Marchant] 

697 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.48. Plutarch adds that the small number of Athenian ships may 
have been the effect of Perikles’ desire to humiliate the family of Kimon. Plutarch, The Life of Perikles 29.2. 
In practice, the limited number of Athenian ships allowed the conflict of Corinth and Corcyra to escalate to 
the level that it did. 

6°8 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.48.1. 

69 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.49.2. It was exceptional to have many fighting men on a trireme. 
Themistoklés had improved the art of fighting at sea by focusing on ships that were “agile” [amphielissa]; 
built for speed and maneuverability. Later, Kimon, would increase the capacity for carrying hoplites, as- 
suming this would make the ships more efficient in warfare. Thucydides, however, displays some disdain 
about how the neighbors of Athens fight after the old fashion of a land fight on sea. [Thucydides, The 
Peloponnesian War 1.47] 
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Figure 17:4 - Corcyra viewed from the islands in front of Sivota, at the hour of sunset. 


No clever and modern maneuvers—such as breaking the line of the enemy [diékplous]— 
were exercised.’”! Instead of a controlled attack at the aftbody of the enemy’s ships, the 


70 The image illustrates the Homeric language that describes the moment of dawn: “Now when the child 
of morning, rosy-fingered Dawn, appeared,” [Homeric Odyssey 2.1 etc.] 

701 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.49.3. Diékplous: the favored Athenian maneuver of sailing through 
the enemy’s lines. Their ships could then turn around and target the stern of the ships in the line. The 
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two opponents rammed each other’s ships head-to-head [kata stoma], puncturing each 
other in such a way that the ships by no means could get loose anymore.’” 


The infantry then continued their fight as a tumultuous land battle, conducted on sta- 
tionary [kathistemi| ships at sea. The 10 Athenian ships, however, kept aside, following 
their instructions to alarm by their presence only and not to join the battle.”™ 


The Corcyraeans succeeded in defeating the Megarians and Ambraciots of the Corinthian 
right wing, and with 20 ships, they chased them back to their camp on the mainland in 
the marshes [limnai] of the Acheron. They ravaged and plundered the camp, after which 
they put it to fire. 


The group of Corcyraeans that had separated from the main force considered themselves 
victorious already, but their pursuit had left their compatriots in a weak position; they 
were defeated and spread out over the sea in complete disorder. The Athenians watched 
the Corcyraean defeat and when they eventually joined the battle, their number was too 
small to change the turn of the events.” 


The Corinthians did not take possession of the many disabled vessels [naudgion; piece of 
wreckage] and tow these hulls [skaphea] to a safer place; instead, they sailed through 
them, butchering the sailors and not taking too many prisoners. The large numbers of 
ships on each side and the size of the combat area made that it was not always clear 
whether the one engaged was a friend or foe. In the confusion many were killed by their 
own overwhelmed compatriots.” 


After the Corinthians had chased the remaining Corcyraeans to the shores of Corcyra, 
they recovered as much of their own men and ships as possible and retreated to Sybota, a 
Thesprotian desert harbor on the Greek mainland, just opposite of Leukimi. Here they 
joined the land forces of their barbarian allies. 


In the evening, the Corinthians boarded their vessels again and sailed in the direction of 
Corcyra. Also the Corcyraeans regrouped themselves, and were joined by the Athenian 
task force. The song of war, the paean, had been sung already when late in the afternoon 
the Corinthian observed a new fleet of warships arriving on the scene. These fresh ships, 
under command of Glaukon and one other admiral, had been sent out by the Athenians, 


damaging of the steering- and rowing oars—or the puncture of the ships’ hull in a vulnerable spot—could 
then be carefully executed. A rapid withdrawal of the beak-shaped ram, by backing water, would both 
ensure safety of the own ship and maximize the damage to the enemy’s ship. For other examples of this 
tactic, see Herodotus, The Histories 6.12, 8.9, Polybius 1.51.9 and Xenophon, Hellenica 1.6.31. An overview 
of the maneuvers is given on page 138. 

702 Kata stoma is an offensive prow-to-prow contact; How & Wells’ notes (to Herodotus 8.11) describe this 
as “a sign of indifferent seamanship ... perhaps explained by the confined space,” which could similarly 
apply here in this battle. 

7°3 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.49.4. 

704 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.49.5-1.49.7. 

7°5 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.50. Anadoumenos heilkon; to take in tow: from hélk6é (pull) and 
anadéo (tie up, attach). 
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who had justly feared that the initial fleet of ten ships would not be able to protect Cor- 
cyra. More probable, however, Athens had made its fleet arrive in two steps, thus increas- 
ing the chance of escalating combat between their two opponents.’ 


Seeing the second part of the Athenian fleet arrive, the Corinthians backed water, with- 
drawing their vessels without even turning them [(ana)krouesthai prumnan]. They counted 
20 new Athenian ships, but feared that these could be only the first part of an even larger 
fleet.7°7 


The Corcyraeans, still positioned behind the promontory of Leukimi, sighted the new 
Athenian fleet only after the Corinthians broke up the regular order, turned around and 
started their retreat. They firstly feared that these unsuspected ships, approaching 
through a mass of corpses and wrecks, were hostile ships. By then it was night and the 
Corcyraeans returned to their camp at Leukimi, while the 20 Attic ships dropped anchor 
nearby.’ 


The next morning, the fleet, Athenian and Corcyraean, departed from Leukimi and 
crossed the strait of Sybota. Meanwhile, the Corinthians in the harbor of Sybota had pro- 
visionally prepared their damaged ships for departure and loaded them with prisoners. 
Seeing the substantial number of Athenian ships—and not sure whether the treaty was 
still in place—they formed a line in the open sea, but did not begin a new fight. The Attic 
ships indicated that the rules of Athens were still in place; they would not interfere with 
a departure but would do everything to prevent any further attack on Corcyra.’” 


The Corinthians then set up a trophy on the mainland of Sybota and prepared for their 
voyage towards home. This allowed the Corcyraeans to recover their dead, which had been 
spread out wide over the area, after which they set up their own trophy on one of the 
islands off Sybota. 


Technically both parties could and did claim victory over this cruel and largest sea battle 
in the history of the Hellenes. The Corinthians had been victorious at sea on the first day 
of the battle. They carried over a thousand prisoners of war and sunk about 70 ships. The 
Corcyraeans had destroyed about 30 ships and had taken up the wrecks and bodies of the 
dead on their side, which also was a sign of victory. They had prevented an invasion of 
their territory, and seen the Corinthians backing water upon arrival of the Athenian rein- 
forcement. Also, they had abstained from a continued fight on the second day, and all of 
these were formal signs of a victory.” 


The tragic weakening of both Corinth and Corcyra, provided Athens both with schaden- 


706 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.51.1. 

7°7 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.50. (an)ekrouonto prumnan; to row backwards so that the fore part 
of the ship remains turned towards the enemy. Also: to row backwards into a harbor when intending to 
moor stern-first. 

7°8 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.51.2. 

709 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.52-1.53. 

70 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 1.54. 
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freude [epichairekakia] and with valuable information on the limitations of the naval ca- 
pabilities of their opponents.”!! The next step of Athens would be that they forced 


Potidaea—another colony of Corinth—to participate in the Delian League and start paying 
tribute to Athens. 


Figure 17:5 - Battle of Potidaea. Athenians against Corinthians, 431 BCE; Socrates saves Al- 
kibiades. 


71 The ancient Greek term would be epikhairekakia: “Joy over one's neighbor’s misfortune, spite, malignity”. 
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18 Fast and sacred ships 


Some say that the Phaeacians built ships which moved with the swiftness of a raptor [irex]. 
Their ships fly over water, propelled by well-fitted oars [euera eretma] that are like wings 
[ptera] for ships.”!? Some say Odysseus is next in line for breaking speed records, with his 
ships that qualify as fast-sailing [okualos néus].’"° 


Some say that the fastest ships were the Iliadic ships that qualified as “swift” [thoos].’4 
These ships, however, were stationed on the beaches of Troy and their slender water lines 
serve mostly to underline the dynamic actions of their protagonists; they are the ships in 
song, the epithet “swift” strengthening the idea that the ships are sacred in the broadest 
sense. 


The fast and sacred triremes that are the subject of this section, however, are the 5th and 
Ath century ships of Athens that served in diplomatic missions. The Paralos was the most 
well-known sacred ship of the Athenian Navy. Possibly the ship was named after the beau- 
tiful shores that she visited [paralos; sea-side].’'° Others say that the name Paralos relates 
to the tribe, the Paraloi, from whom the crew was selected.’!° Or possibly the ship was 
named after the eponymous hero for whom a shrine [heroon] existed in the seaport [epi- 
neion| of Athens, Piraeus, which was the home port of the ship.’!” All we know is that the 
vessel was called the Paralos and her crew were called the Paraloi.”!® 


These fast government ships served in sacred embassies—conveying the Athenian depu- 
ties (think of the theoroi and their choruses) to the Festival of Delos—and took part in the 
boat races during festivals. As state vessels, they also served as scout and messenger ships, 
delivering official state messages. When present in the line of battle they carried the ad- 
miral of the fleet. 


The missions of the sacred triremes were not directed against enemies however-for that 
there were troops and the fleets—but firstly against offenders among the Athenian citi- 
zens; consider generals abroad who were slack in paying what the Athenian government 
was due. 


72 Homeric Odyssey 11.125, 13.86, 23.272. Also Hesiod knows the metaphor “oars that are like wings”. He 
instructs his audience to neatly stow away the wings [ptera] of their sea-going ships, at the end of the 
sailing season, when the Pleiades plunge into the misty sea. (Hesiodic Works and Days 619, 628). Compare 
the linen-winged [lindpteros] ships of Aeschylus, The Persians 558. 

73 As an adjective, Gkualos (IL15.705, Od.12.182, 15.473) means “sea-swift”; from Okus “swift” + hals “(salt)- 
sea”. 

74 Depending on the context, thoos is translated as quick, nimble, pointed or sharp. 

715 Paralos means “sea-side”; from para “beside” + hals “(salt)-sea’. 

76 The term Paraloi (“they who lived at the coast”) may indicate those inhabiting the coastline of Attica. 
According to Jordan 1975, it were the Paraloi who supplied the crew of the Paralos. 

77 The text of an Honorific decree (c. 350 BCE) of the Paraloi, inscribed on a stele at the Paralion of Piraeus, 
shows that the Paraloi worshipped the hero Paralos. 

8 Bubelis, W. 2010. 
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Figure 18:2 - Side view of the forebody of an Athenian trireme, 5th century BCE.’° 


7° Model at display in the Nautical Museum of Chania, Crete. 
720 Ibid. 
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Figure 18:4 - Top view of the forebody of an Athenian trireme, 5th century BCE."* 


721 Model at display in the Nautical Museum of Chania, Crete. 
722 Ibid. 
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In such cases three principal instruments of punishment were considered: a special de- 
cree, impeachment, or the Paralos.’”% 


An embassy for the sacred triremes of Athens usually involved the transport of money and 
persons. Their reputation was that they served urgent needs only, conform to what Plu- 
tarch tells us that Critolaus believes: “ought to employ himself in the chiefest and greatest 
affairs, like the King of the universe, who, as Euripides says, ‘Reserves great things for his own 
government, but small things leaves to Fortune’s management” .’*4 


According to tradition, an elaborate model of the Paralos took part in the Panathenaic 
procession. For this purpose, a modeled boat [skdphos] was fitted with wooden poles 
athwart [epikarsios], which were pushed against by dedicated priests and priestesses, “all 
of them Eupatrids, crowned with garlands, some of gold, others of flowers”. 7° 726 77 


The modeled sacred trireme [hiera triérés|—in its role as Panathenaic Ship—was then led 
from the Dipylon gates towards the propulaia which form the entrance to the Acropolis.’ 
It moved stately and high in the air “as if from some calm harbor [limén]”. Next, the ship- 
chariot proceeded through the middle of the thoroughfare which has the stoas arrayed on 
either side of it.”? The ship was then led to the Acropolis, where according to the Greek 
sophist Himerius “an ode will release the ship’s cables, which ode the Athenians sing as a 
sacred chorus [khoros], summoning the wind for the ship that it would be present, and make 
the ship fly in the manner of a sacred ship”. 


The sacred chorus would follow with the singing of lyric poetry [mélos] which, “as if send- 
ing a fair wind, blows against the stern and thus drives the ship by the breeze”. He describes 
how the sacred Athenian ship was driven by “clear-voiced breezes from Attic flutes, re- 
sounding clearly and driving the ship onward across land, moving as easily as if land had 
turned to water just as the Nile floods Egypt turning it into an inland sea” .”°° 


723 Demosthenes, Speeches 8.29: “No, against our enemies, who are not amenable to the laws, it is right and 
necessary to maintain troops, to send out fleets, and to raise funds; but against ourselves we have these 
resources; a decree, an impeachment, and a dispatch-boat”. (tr. J.H. Vince) 

724 Blutarch’s Political Precepts 15. 

75 Contemporary description of the Panathénaia by Himerius, in his oration “To Basileios on the Occasion 
of the Panathénaia at the beginning of spring”, as quoted in Trombley 1995, pp18-19. The term skdphos 
means “a boat”, which indicates a hull smaller than a full-size ship. Compare the modern Greek words 
vathyskafos, “bathyscaphe” and aeroskafos; “aircraft”. 

76 The Eupatridai, the ‘well-born’, were the eighth-century governing class of Athens. They had recognized 
nobility and political influence of birth. By the middle of the sixth century their political influence was at 
an end. It was said of Alkibiades that his grandfather, also named Alkibiades, was an Eupatrid. [Herodotus, 
The Histories 8.17.1, Toepffer 1889 pp. 175 ff] 

77 Himerius, “To Basileios on the Occasion of the Panathénaia at the beginning of spring”, as quoted in 
Trombley 1995. 

728 The propulaia is the monumental gateway that serves as the entrance to the Acropolis of Athens. The 
word is derived from pro = “fore” and pulé = “gate”. 

79 The stoas are the arcades in the heart of Athens. 

730 Himerius, quoted in Trombley 1995. 
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The historic sacred ship Paralos was not under command of the usual triarch [triérarchos], 
but of a high-level magistrate called the tamias.”! The tamias of the Paralos was an official 
elected treasurer, who added to the Paralos’ reputation of “the people’s cudgel” 
[rhopalon].’*" 75 The dedicated tamias controlled the cost of the ship’s maintenance and 
of the payments to the crew, which were all funded by the polis. He was the custodian of 
the equipment of the ship with financial and operational responsibility for the constant 
availability of the tools, sails, ropes, screens, anchor, and possibly even the stock of oph- 
thalmoi (sculpted marble eyes) that he kept in an arsenal [skeuotheke] on the Acropolis, 
presumably in the Chalkotheke.’™ Later, the sister ship Salamina was replaced by the Am- 
monas to which then also a treasurer was assigned.” 


To illustrate how the sacred triremes were put to use is the following story of how the 
Salamina sailed to Sicily with orders to transport general Alkibiades and certain others 
back to Athens, to answer the charges which the state had brought against them. 


In 415 BCE, Athens prepared an expedition to support the Sicilian city of Segesta in the 
war against Selinus and Syracuse. This expedition was under command of General 
[stratégos] Alkibiades, the beautiful and brilliant member of the jeunesse dorée of Athens; 
pampered rich sons who, under the influence of the sophists’ movement, with all sorts of 
wanton behavior indicated their displeasure with the value system of Athens.’*° 


The night before the fleet was to leave, a large number of Athenian hermai were muti- 
lated.’*’ Alkibiades and his friends, a group called the hetaireiai, were accused of this van- 
dalism, but not charged.”** The Athenian fleet under command of Alkibiades set sail as 
planned and proceeded to Sicily. There, however, they found the state vessel Salaminia, 
coming from Athens with orders for Alkibiades to sail home and to answer the charges 
which the state had brought against him and certain other soldiers.’ 


Alkibiades agreed to follow the Salamina with his own ship, but at Thurii [Thourioi] in 
southern Italy, he changed his mind and his course, escaped and sought refuge in Sparta. 


731 “They also elect by show of hands a Treasurer of the Paralus, and at the present day a Treasurer of the 
ship of Ammon.” (Aristotle, School of, Constitution of the Athenians 61.7, translation H. Rackham) 

732 & triérarchos was the person responsible for the outfitting, maintenance, operation and leadership of a 
trireme. The triarchy [tri€rarkhi@] was an obligation of the very wealthy of ancient Athens to the deme, 
comparable to taxation. In case of the sacred triremes it was the polis which funded, through the tamiai, 
both the cost of ship’s maintenance and the payments to the crew. [Bubelis, W. 2010, referring to the 
scholiast on Demosthenes (22.20) No. 61 Dilts] 

733 “Ditholaus called the Paralus “the bludgeon of the people”. [Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.10.7, translation Freese 
J.H.] 

734 Morrison, J.S., Williams, R.T. 1968, 296.3. 

735 (H)ammonas: The Ship of Ammon. 

736 The decision of Alkibiades to side-step to Sparta may notably have been taken under the influence of 
his friend Socrates reasonings. 

737 Hermai: four-sided pillar statues with the face of the god Hermes. 

738 Hetairia was the ancient name for a Club-like association with often anti-democratic political orientation. 
739 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 6.53.1. 
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There he promised to help the Spartans according to the familiar saying, “the more harm 
I did you as an enemy, the more good can I do you as a friend. For I know the secrets of the 
Athenians, while I could only guess at yours” .”° 


The well-paid crew of the Paralos, the Paraloi, was made up entirely of Athenians and 
freemen which were known for their outspoken pro-democracy views.”! In 411 BCE, they 
had been instrumental in preventing an oligarchic coup at Samos: 


“Chaereas, the son of Archestratus, an Athenian, who had been active in the move- 
ment, was quickly despatched in the ship Paralus by the Samians and the army to Ath- 
ens, there to report the defeat of the Samian oligarchy, for as yet they did not know 
that the government was in the hands of the Four Hundred.’ No sooner had he arrived 
than the Four Hundred imprisoned two or three of the Parali, and taking away their 
ship transferred the rest of the crew to a troop-ship which was ordered to keep guard 
about Euboea. Chaereas, seeing promptly how matters stood, had contrived to steal 
away and get back to Samos, where he told the soldiers with much aggravation the news 
from Athens, how they were punishing everybody with stripes, and how no one might 
speak a word against the government; he declared that their wives and children were 
being outraged, and that the oligarchy were going to take the relations of all the men 
serving at Samos who were not of their faction and shut them up, intending, if the fleet 
did not submit, to put them to death. And he added a great many other falsehoods.” ’*° 


In that same year 411 BCE, the triarch Dicaeogenes, who, having sailed out as commander 
of the Paralos, had died at the Battle of Knidos (411 BCE). 


After playing all thinkable and unthinkable roles, all unscrupulous, Alkibiades retired to 
his own fortress in the Thracian Chersoneses.” A poorly protected location near the 
mouth of the Aegospotami, the “goat-river”, close by his castle, became the scene for the 
last battle of the Peloponnesian War.”° In this battle (405 BCE) the fleet of Athens was 


740 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 6.61.6-7, 6.92.5. 

741 They were ridiculed for that by Aristophanes, in his comedy Frogs: “Then you taught all our youth how 
to be idle chatterers and crap on about nonsense all day. You’ve emptied our wrestling schools and 
destroyed the wonderful bums of our young men. All they do is stand around these days, chattering and 
chattering and encouraged the crew of our public ship, Paralos, to talk back to their commanders. Not like 
the olden days when all these men knew was how to pull hard at the oar and shout, ‘heavvvvvwve hooooo!’ 
That’s how they’d earn their food!”. [Aeschylus speaking in Aristophanes’ Frogs (405 BCE) 1069-1075.] 

™ This Archestratus is not to be confused with the gastronome Archestratus of Sicily, who wrote the 
humorous didactic poem Hedypatheia (“Life of Luxury”). The son, Chaereas, is not to be confused with the 
main character in Chariton’s play Chaereas and Callirhoe. 

743 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 8.72-74. 

74 Isaeus, De Dicaeogene, section 6, On the Estate of Dicaeogenes. Knidos was a Greek city of ancient Caria 
and part of the Dorian Hexapolis. During the Peloponnesian War, in 412 BCE, Knidos, took side with the 
Spartans. 

745 Plutarch, The Parallel Lives, The Life of Lysander 10.4. 

746 Aegospotami; a river named after Aegaeon, the god of the storms, whose name overlaps with the term 
aigos (goat). 
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defeated and captured by the Spartan admiral Lysander: 


“These men, sailing with Lysander in the swift ships, 
humbled the might of the city of Cecrops 
And made Lacedaemon of the beautiful choruses the high city of Hellas.”"*" 


After the battle, 10 ships managed to escape the massacre: one ship in which Alkibiades 
escaped; the ship of the Athenian general Conon; the Athenian sacred trireme Paralos, 
and seven other ships.”“* Eight ships fled to King Euagoras of Cyprus, fearing the judgment 
of the Athenian people. The Paralos was dispatched to inform Athens of the defeat, “its 
arrival setting off a citywide panic”.’” 


The outcome of this battle ended the Athenian thalassocracy, their supremacy at sea. Less 
than one year later, on April 25, 404 BCE, Athens, full of refugees and weakened by plague 
and hunger, capitulated to Sparta, thus ending the Peloponnesian War. 


Much later, in 350 BCE, the Athenians were thinking of sending a fleet to foreign parts, to 
carry on a naval campaign. Alciphron’s Letters provides this account: 


“Have you heard the important news, Scopelus? The Athenians are thinking of sending 
a fleet to foreign parts, to carry on a naval campaign. The Paralus and Salaminia, the 
swiftest vessels afloat, leading the way, are already unmoored, and have taken on board 
the commissioners who are to settle the time and starting point of the expedition.”’° 


In 344 BCE, on Timoleon’s departure for Syracuse, the Corinthians equipped two sacred 
triremes which they named after “the two goddesses”; Demeter and Persephone. By doing 
this, Timoleon made the dream come true of the priestesses of Persephone, who “fancied 
that they saw in their dream the goddess and her mother making ready for a journey and 
heard them say that they were going with Timoleon to Sicily”. On the night voyage from 
Corcyra to the Italian coast, the trireme was illuminated by a light from heaven; a fair 
confirmation that the goddesses took part in the expedition.”*! 


Lastly, there is the story that when Alexander the Great had captured Tyre (332 BCE), now 
ready to start his travel towards the interior of Mesopotamia, the state vessel Paralos came 
to him from Athens. The envoys and crew of the Paralos then engaged in an embassy. 
“These men obtained all the requests which they were despatched to make, and the king 
gave up to the Athenians all their fellow-citizens who had been captured at the Battle of 


747 Dedication at Delphi of statues of the Spartan trierarchs who had fought in the battle. [Todd, M.N. 1948] 
74 Polyaenus, Strategems 1.45.2. 

74 Xenophon, Hellenica 2.2.3. “...a sound of wailing ran from Piraeus through the long walls to the city, one 
man passing on the news to another; and during that night no one slept, all mourning, not for the lost 
alone, but far more for their own selves.” 

750 Alciphron, Letters 11, Thynnaeus To Scopelus. 

751 Plutarch, The Life of Timoleon 8. 
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the Granicus River.”’? 


According to some ancient sources, the Paralos was depicted by the ship-painter Proto- 
genes on a very famous site at Athens: the gateway [propulaia] of the Temple of Athens. 
According to J.G. Frazer: 


“Protogenes painted a famous picture of Paralus and Hammonias in the Propulaia at 
Athens; the figure of Hammonias was by some called Nausikaa.” The picture was still 
at Athens in the time of Cicero (In Verrem, 4.60). Paralus and Ammonias (Hammonias) 
were the names of the two warships which the Athenians employed on occasions of 
ceremony and in services of special urgency. The old name of the Ammonias was the 
Salaminia; it seems to have been exchanged for Ammonias in compliment to Alexander 
the Great when he assumed the title of ‘son of Ammon’ ... It is supposed that in the 
picture by Protogenes the Paralus was personified as a mariner and the Ammonias as a 
young woman, and that ignorant people mistook the figures for those of Ulysses and 
Nausikda ... K.O. Miller conjectured that this picture by Protogenes was the one here 
described by Pausanias, and that Protogenes’ name has dropped out of Pausanias’ 
text.”7>4 


752 Arrian the Nicomedian (92-175 CE), Anabasis of Alexander 3.6, March into Syria. 

753 Pliny the Elder, Natural History 35.101. 

754 Pausanias’ original text says: “On the left of the gateway is a building with pictures. ... He (Polygnotus) 
also painted Odysseus coming upon the women washing clothes with Nausikaa at the river, just like the 
description in Homer”. There are other pictures, including a portrait of Alkibiades. [Frazer, J.G. 1898 on 
Pausanias 1.22.6] 
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19 The end of the Supremacy 


In 431 BCE, the expected war broke out between Athens and Sparta. The Corinthian sided 
with Sparta, while Corcyra supported Athens. The Athenians applied their superior naval 
power and succeeded in destroying many Spartan fleets but, with Persian funding, Sparta 
was able to build ever new ships and hire ever new rowers.”°° 


Athens suffered terrible losses in their 413 BCE Sicilian campaign at Syracuse, and in 406 
BCE, the Battle of Notium (Ephesus) was a Spartan naval victory. The Battle of Arginusae 
(406 BCE), east of Lesbos, was a victory for the Athenians, but this gain could not turn the 
tide. The Spartans lost about 70 ships; the Athenians lost 25. The Athenian joy of victory 
was tempered because of the vast number of sailors that drowned. The ships that had been 
assigned to recover their own men from the floating wreckage, had failed in their task. 
The people of Athens were furious because of the unnecessary death of their sailors and 
the responsible generals were tried and executed as a group.”*° 


The final defeat of Athens was in 404 BCE at Aegospotami in the Thracian Chersoneses 
(see page 208). The outcome of this battle ended the Athenian thalassocracy; the suprem- 
acy of Athens at sea. Without access to the Black Sea, Athens could not import grain and 
quite soon she was being reduced to starvation. Less than one year later, on April 25, 404 
BCE, the starving people of Athens surrendered to the Spartan Admiral Lysander, thus 
ending the Peloponnesian War. 


In the aftermath of the Peloponnesian War, there were thousands of soldiers throughout 
Greece, with no prospect of land, an income or employment. The Persian King Darius II 
died in 404 BCE, and his elder son Artaxerxes II gained the throne. His brother Cyrus, 
satrap of Lydia, then sought Spartan help in his revolt against the king.’ Here, Darius’ 
decision to completely back Sparta in their war against Athens came back to haunt his son 
Artaxerxes, as the Spartans agreed to help Cyrus.”® 


In 401 BCE, ten thousand Greek mercenaries joined the army of Cyrus in his attempt to 
supplant his brother as king. The Athenian soldier, historian and philosopher Xenophon 
describes the revolt of Cyrus, the march of the Greek mercenaries deep into the Persian 
Empire, and the victorious battle of Cunaxa at which Cyrus died. These events are fol- 
lowed by the heroic home-coming journey of the ten thousand Greek soldiers who had to 
fight their way north, to the Black Sea and to freedom. Xenophon, a cavalryman who later 
became one of the Greek generals, described the events in his work The Anabasis, also 


755 Cyrus the Younger, like his father King Darius II, maintained a strategy of weakening the Athenians by 
funding their enemies in Greece, mainly Sparta. [Plutarch, The Parallel Lives, The Life of Lysander 10.4, Xen- 
ophon, Hellenica 2.1.11-12]. 

756 Aristotle, School of, Constitution of the Athenians 34. 

757 Greek sources often call him Darius Nothos; “bastard”. 

758 Joseph, |. 2018. 
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known as The Anabasis of Cyrus, the March of the Ten Thousand, and The March Up-Coun- 
ry? 


The 19th-century illustration in Figure 19:1 shows the return of the Ten Thousand under 
Xenophon. Greek mercenary forces—including Xenophon, who recorded the event— 
march home after their defeat at the Battle of Cunaxa in 401 BCE and reach the Black Sea. 


Figure 19:1 - Thdlatta! Thdlatta! (“The Sea! The Sea!”).’© 


When Xenophon and his 6,000 surviving hoplites returned to the mainland, all of Greece 
became aware that the Persian king could not be anywhere as impressive as previously 
thought, because he had not been able to destroy a relatively small Greek force and pre- 
vent their thousand-mile journey through the heart of the empire. This sentiment sur- 
vived till 70 years later, when it gave Alexander the Great the necessary confidence to 
start his invasion of Persia.”°! 


759 Brownson, C.L. 1922. 

760 Thdlatta! Thdlatta! Why wasn't it “Thalassa!”? A doubled “t” in Attic corresponds to “ss” in lonic and other 
dialects. This change came from historic palatalization. 

761 Joseph, |. 2018. 
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20 Philosophers 


20.1 The Human error 


When figuring out the root cause of a maritime incident, the human error has always been 
the easy way out. Therefore, a deeper knowledge of the human error was important for 
the ancient seafarer, who had to make so many on-the-spot decisions when sailing be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. Hence this “Mariner’s Handbook” facilitates a somewhat 
deeper understanding of “the human error”. 


We are not discussing direct divine intervention, such as até (aberration, derangement), 
adikia (injustice), hubris (outrage) and moira (portion, lot in life); instead we will limit 
ourselves to listing the tricks played by men’s thumos (heart, spirit), as tabulated below: 


e Akratos: Intemperate, acratic behavior. 

e Neépios Of the understanding; childish, silly, simply, without foresight, blind. 

e Adidaktos: Untaught, ignorant. 

e Atastalia: Recklessness; wantonly unruly behavior that does not go unpunished. 

“Look you now, how ready mortals are to blame the gods. It is from us 
(the gods), they say, that evils come, but they even of themselves, 
through their own blind folly, have sorrows beyond that which is or- 
dained” .’° 

e Hamartia: Error or failure; “missing the mark”: a metaphor from archery where one 

seeks to hit a target but misses. 

e Paralogos: Miscalculation, which ends in things contrary to the expectation. 

e Axynetos: According to some (Heraclitus, Heidegger) we, men, are uncomprehend- 
ing. Demodocus: “The Milesians are not fools, but they do the sorts of 
things that fools do”. 

Koros: Being insatiable. Contrasted with dike, at least indirectly, or associated 
with hubris or excess.’ 


A mix or abundancy of such errors may lead to kakistocracy; rule by the worst of people.” 


In a simplified approach, there are three forms of rule. Each of these three forms has a 
positive and a negative pendant. In the positive form, there is an urgency to serve the 
general interest. In the negative form, self-interest pushes the interest of the state to the 
background and the rulers are more interested in demanding rights than in performing 
duties. 


The three forms are: rule by a single person, rule by a group of persons and (self-) rule by 


762 Homeric Odyssey 1.50-35. 

763 Excess is an extremity in either direction: the mean, however, is best; metron ariston. The inscription in 
the access to the forecourt [pronaos] of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi reads: nothing in excess, “meden 
agan”. [Pausanias 10.24.1] 

764 The word “kakistocracy” derived from two Greek words, kakistos (worst) and kratos (rule). 
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the people.”© 


The first form of rule, the rule by a single person, is the oldest form. In the origin people 
were herding together like animals, following the strongest of their group. The expecta- 
tion that the children of such a leader would have the same power, courage and intelli- 
gence as their parents was not without logic, so the succession of monarchs in many cases 
became hereditary and the idea of royalty [basileia] was born. 


Sooner or later, the descendant of a good monarch would veer off the right path and start 
using his power to satisfy personal extravagances. Now the negative pendant of monar- 
chy, which is tyranny, comes into place and people learn about the difference between 
honorable and disgraceful behavior, morality. 


Tyranny will ultimately call for resistance and it is natural that a group of noble and high- 
minded persons will take over the power from the monarch who has degraded into being 
a tyrant. Rule by this privileged group of people can be called an aristocracy as long as this 
group consists of the best of people and keeps an eye on the general interest. Once this 
group shifts her interest from the general interest to her own privileges, aristocratic rule 
degenerates into oligarchy. 


After the rule of a single person and the rule of a group of persons, both in their positive 
and negative appearances, there will be self-government by the whole people, democracy. 


However, also democracy has its negative pendant, which comes into place once a next 
generation of the people does no longer see democracy as an institution that allows her 
to carry out her obligations in the general interest, but instead they start using her con- 
stitutionally secured position for the benefit of individual rights. Politicians will act as 
representatives of partial interests and because they put their own interests above the 
interests of the state, they will be guided by public opinion rather than by vision. 


This negative appearance of democracy is called ochlocracy; rule of government by a mob 
or mass of people including the intimidation of legitimate authorities.’ The people want 
more and more in exchange for less obligations and less effort. The politicians, who de- 
pend on the favor of the people for their position of power, begin to mobilize all kinds of 
indignation in order to present themselves as champions of injured dignity and squan- 
dered interests. 


In this critical and volatile phase, the political course of the state depends on the whims 
of public opinion. In the same way that the people start democracy, it will also end by the 
people by the call for a new master.’*’ From here the cycle of the three forms of govern- 
ment [anacyclosis] will start again from the beginning. 


Polybius concluded, like Aristotle before him, that a blended form of government with 


765 Polybius, Histories 6.4.7-10. Plato, Statesman 302c-303b. Aristotle, Politics 4.1289f, 4.1289, Thucydides 
The Peloponnesian War 2.57.1.. Herodotus, The Histories 3.80-82 

766 Ochlocracy: Polybius Histories 6.4. Polybius 6.9 calls this form cheirocracy; a government that rules by a 
“strong hand” or by physical force. 

767 This “master” may also have been female; compare Péneldpé, to whom Homer refers as the agakleites 
basileies: the “glorious queen” of Ithaca, who ruled the ochlocracy of Ithaca. 
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built-in checks and balances, was the best way to avoid this recurring cycle. In such a 
government, each of the three forms he described (monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy) 
would play some part, giving different sectors of society. However, he cautions that no 
state can avoid its inevitable decline and breakdown. 


According to Plato’s Socrates, monarchy is the most efficient form of rule, as long as it 
does not degrade to its negative pendant. The least efficient form of rule is democracy, 
but the advantage is that its negative form, which Plato calls demokratia paranomos, is the 
least damaging to the individual citizen. Aristocracy and its negative pendant oligarchy 
are in the middle of those. 
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20.2 Zeno 


Zeno of Elea (490-430 BCE) became famous for his paradoxes about the sub-divisibility of 
space and time, such as the one that features Achilles as the swift-footed best of the 
Achaeans. According to the paradox, this hero would never be able to catch up with, and 
overtake, a tortoise that had a head start on him: 


“In a race, the quickest runner can never overtake the slowest, since the pursuer must first 
reach the point whence the pursued started, so that the slower must always hold a lead.”"® 


Zeno’s paradoxes show how paradoxes were postulated as part of the investigation on a 
problem. Through the formulation of this paradox, Zeno expresses his thinking about how 
an object can have an instantaneous velocity, when velocity is the change of position 
within a certain time period while that time period approximates zero. In the case of 
Achilles and the tortoise it was not recognized, however, that the sum of an infinite num- 
ber of steps may still be finite. 


Figure 20:1 - Visualization of Achilles and the tortoise. 


For Zeno, the possibility of motion being an illusion was a fundamental question. He ar- 
gued that there is no movement possible, because if an object would move there would be 


768 As recounted by Aristotle, Physics VI:9, 239°15. In the Fables of Aesop: “The hare laughed at the tortoise's 
feet but the tortoise declared, 'I will beat you in a race!’ The hare replied, ‘Those are just words. Race with 
me, and you'll see! Who will mark out the track and serve as our umpire?’ ‘The fox,’ replied the tortoise, 
‘since she is honest and highly intelligent.’ When the time for the race had been decided upon, the tortoise 
did not delay, but immediately took off down the race course. The hare, however, lay down to take a nap, 
confident in the speed of his feet. Then, when the hare eventually made his way to the finish line, he found 
that the tortoise had already won.” [Gibbs, L. 2002] 
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an empty space (a non-be, void, non-existing thing) which by (his) definition did not ex- 
ist.” This argument lead to the refusal of the speed parameter that we use in modern 
mathematics. 


Instead, Zeno tries to resolve the issue by sub-dividing time in ever smaller steps as ex- 
pressed in the formulation of his paradox. 


Rethinking the paradox, and accepting the principle of speed, however, allowed the de- 
velopment of the speed parameter in mathematics, after which the problem could be 
solved quite easily: 


e Achilles’ speed; Va= 6 [m/s] 

e Tortoise’s speed; V; = 1 [m/s] 

The lead of the tortoise; a = 10 [m] 
e The run of the tortoise is b [m] 
The time that they each run is t [s] 


Achilles will run distance a+b with a speed of 6 m/s, or ina small formula: t = [a+ b]/6, 


and by substituting “a” we see that t = [10 + b]/6. The tortoise will run distance b with 
a speed of 1 m/s: the time that it takes ist = b/1. 


As both Achilles and the tortoise run over the same time period, we can say that [10 + 
b]/6 = b/1, which resolves into b = 2. Consequently, after two seconds and after having 
run 12 meters, Achilles will overtake the tortoise. 


A visual expression of this dilemma-—almost contemporary with Zeno-is explained in 
“The sign of the hero in visual and verbal art”, where Prof. Nagy describes the images on 
the Boston Hydria (see Figure 20:2).’”° 


7§33 ...Vermeule has made this observation about the technique used in the visual narra- 
tive: “The technique gives the impression that the myth is circling around in another world, 
outside the window frame through which the spectator views it, in endless motion which is 
somehow always arrested at the same place whenever we return to the window.” 


“It is the same kind of visual technique as we see in the painted scene of Figure 20:2. The 
vertical and the horizontal margins framing the picture create a window effect. It is as if 
the viewer were viewing a scene by looking through a window. Every time we look through 
the painted window that frames the painted scene that we see, we return to precisely this 
same moment. 


... Such a moment interrupts a circular motion that could otherwise go on forever... This 
arresting of motion by way of a stop-motion picture can be compared to what happens in 
the epic narrative.”’”! In the part of the narrative represented on the Hydria, the chariot 
of Achilles passes by, not the time. 


769 The object that moves leaves a temporary space behind, “that Not-Is” [os ouk estin], which, considering 
that everything is “that Is” [dpos estin], cannot be true. 

77 The decoration on the vase shows Achilles as an apobatic athlete [apobatés] dragging the body of Héctor. 
™ Nagy, G. 2013. H7.34-35. 
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When Zeno argues that the splitting up of time in discrete units is a never-ending story, 
never reaching that discrete and indivisible “unit”, you might say that he argues that time 
is continuous. And denying the existence of that last, indivisible “chronon” is denying 
quantum theory, which proposes that time is not continuous. 


Figure 20:2 - Achilles dragging the body of Héctor."” 


Zeno argues all this within the context of a postulated paradox, so it is not completely 
clear what he really wants to say. He lived in the period 490-430 BCE and built upon the 
work of Parmenides (about 515 BCE), who was a follower of Xenophanes and Thales. They 
all lived in Sicily and in Magna Graecia, except Thales who was from Miletus. 


20.3 Kalypso 


Kalypso—one of the underestimated characters of the Odysseia, the Homeric Odyssey— 
could well be considered as one of the earliest Greek philosophers.’’° For a period of seven 
years Odysseus enjoys the fruits of his relationship with her, after which he switches roles 
and becomes the loyal husband of Pénelopé again. Without a word of good-by he then 
resumes his home-coming journey to Ithaca. 


The philosophy of Kalypso encompasses the kind of servitude that is not based on archaic 
employer-employee relationship, but it is based on empathy. When Odysseus does not 
trust Kalypso to support him in his undertaking of leaving her, she vows a serious oath to 
do so. This oath of servitude is a demonstration both of her empathy and her rationality. 


72 Boston Hydria. Boston Museum of Fine Arts 63.473. 

773 In the translation of Homeric poetry, dia Kalypso [Od 5.263] is “beautiful” Kalyps6, while dios Odysseus 
[Iliad 2.244] is “godly” Odysseus. The translation tells us more about the values of the translators than 
about the concepts held by the ancient Greeks. 
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The latter of the two is indicated by the systematic use of the three nouns “I think, I pon- 
der, and I devise”: 


“And this is the most solemn oath which a blessed god can take—that I mean you no sort 
of harm, but I think and ponder only the kinds of things that I would devise for myself if I 
were in such need.”""* 


The oath of Kalypso is the highest level of servitude that we know from Homeric poetry.’”* 
The focus of the oath is both on reason [ratio] and on the understanding of the emotions 
[empatheia]. This last characterization which, next to reason, is an essential part for any 
balanced judgment, is brought to us mainly by women. The servitude of women like Ka- 
lypso, Péneldpé, Dido and Xanthippe tells us the part of history that Odysseus, Socrates, 
Cicero, and Seneca tend to forget in their strife for reason and argumented dialogue 
[logos]. 


The Pleiades and the Hyades were the sisters of Kalypso. Like the latter, they were daugh- 
ters of the titan Atlas and the sea-nymph Pleione. 


The Pleiades were the objects of Orion's affection. Their father, Atlas, then sought to dis- 
tract Orion by putting Taurus, the Bull, in between him and his daughters.’”° They were 
translated to the night sky as a modest cluster of seven faint stars, hosted on the shoulders 
of the constellation Taurus. 


April is the time of the “Pleiades rising”. Their heliacal (near-dawn) rising traditionally 
marks the start of the new season for navigation and agriculture. During this season they 
will travel with the sun all day; invisible to the human eye and rising four minutes earlier 
each day. As from September, October, you can therefore see the Pleiades rise in the even- 
ing, which marks the end of the navigational season. 


Sappho observes how the Pleiades set in a lonely winter night: 


The moon and the Pleiades have set, 
it is midnight, 
and the time is passing, 
but I sleep alone.’ 


Because the rising of these faint daughters marks the start of the sailing season, it is com- 
monly assumed that mother Pleione was a protectress of sailing. Her name—meaning 
“sailing queen” —was derived from plein (“to sail”). The setting of her daughters is con- 
nected with the season in which no navigation is recommended: 


774 Homeric Odyssey 5.185-189. 

775 Pelikaan-Engel, M. 2010. 

776 Hesiod, Works and Days 618-23, Homeric /liad 18.487, Homeric Odyssey 5.273. 
717 Midnight poem, Sappho fragment 168 B, translated by Wharton, H.T. 1885. 
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And if longing seizes you for sailing the stormy seas, 
when the Pleiades flee mighty Orion 
and plunge into the misty deep 
and all the gusty winds are raging, 
then do not keep your ship on the wine-dark sea 
but, as I bid you, remember to work the land.”"° 


The exception to this rule was the Pleiad nymph Alcyone, she gave her name to the mid- 
winter days that can be so unexpectedly quiet: “the days of Alcyone” [alkionides meres]. 


The Hyades—“the rainy ones”—were known for their weepy raininess. While weeping 
from grief for their brother Hyas, they were changed into a cluster of stars, the Hyades, 
and set in the head of Taurus. Together with the Pleiades, the seven Hyades were called 
the Atlantides, Dodonides, or Nysiades: nursemaids and teachers to the young Dionysus. 


20.4 Anaximander 


As a navigator, I cannot but return to the subjects of astronomy and geography. In this 
section I will focus on the work of Anaximander (610-546 BCE), my favorite physiologos.’”” 


Oral tradition had provided a way of understanding the world through myth [muthos], and 
Anaximander’s’ approach of understanding the world through rationalization was the 
logical next step.”°° Anaximander was the first to enter the house of physics and no less 
than the messenger of the gods, Hermes, opened the door for him, by showing how im- 
personal nature [phusis] made the magic herb Moly work as antidote against the spells of 
Circe. 


He was a native of Miletus, son of Praxiades, pupil and successor of Thales, and the first 
recognized European scientist [physiologos]. 


Anaximander extended the concept of the impersonal nature: he modeled phusis (nature, 
the lived world) and peri-physéos (astronomy, geography and history)—both being, within 
the terms of his philosophy, essentially the same—He wrote the lost works “On Nature” 
[peri physéos], “Circuit of the Earth” [gés periodous] and “On the Fixed Stars” [peri ton 
aplanon]. In these works, of which only one fragment survived, he describes his principle 
in terms of respectively the origin of all things [arché], proto-geography, proto-astronomy 
and proto-chronometry.’*! 


778 Hesiod, Works and Days 618-623. 

779 “Anaximander (‘King of the Estate’) of Miletus considered that from warmed-up water and Earth emerged 
either fish or entirely fishlike animals. Inside these animals, men took form and embryos were held 
prisoners until puberty; only then, after these animals burst open, could men and women come out, now 
able to feed themselves.” [Censorinus, De die natali] 

780 “Oral tradition” refers to the narrative poetry that is composed in a manner evolved over many 
generations, by singers of tales. Think of the epic Homeric poetry. [Lord, A.B. 2000] 

781 McEwen, I.K. 1997. 
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The drawing by Hans Exterkate (Figure 20:3) shows an artist impression of Anaximander 
teaching his cosmological conception. 


Figure 20:3 - Anaximander teaching his cosmological conception. 


Anaximander’s universe in summer, by day 


Anaximander's universe in winter, by night 


Figure 20:4 - Anaximander’s universe.’* 


His work Gés Periodous describes the surface of the earth and is often referred to as the 
first Greek map of the inhabited world [oikoumené]. On this “map”, which was inscribed 


782 Couprie, D.L. 2011. Drawing by courtesy of D.L. Couprie and H. Exterkate. 
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on the top of a slightly rounded tablet [pinax], Anaximander proposed an outline [perimet- 
ron] of earth and sea. The Aegean Sea was near the map’s center, and enclosed by three 
continents which were located in the middle of an ocean and isolated like islands by sea 
and rivers. The center, or “navel”, of the world [omphalos gés] was Delphi. 


In passages relating to Anaximander, we read: “The earth is a heavenly body, controlled 
by no other power, and keeping its position because it is at the same distance from all 
things. It has two faces, one of these is the ground beneath our feet, and the other is op- 
posite to it” and “He (Anaximander) says that the form [schema] of the earth is curved 
[guron: “like a hook, or with hunched shoulders”], rounded [stroggulon] like a stone col- 
umn [kionos lithos], and that its depth is one-third of its breadth”.”*> Anaximander held 
that “the earth—which is of spherical shape—lies in the midst, occupying the place of a 
center; that the moon, shining with borrowed light, derives its illumination from the sun; 
further, that the sun is as large as the earth and consists of the purest fire”.’*4 


According to Diogenes Laértius, Anaximander made a celestial globe [sphairan] and 
showed the solstices and the equinoxes by use of a gnomon, which he placed on the sun- 
dials of Lacedaemon.”* A modern interpretation of Anaximander’s armillary sphere is 
shown in Figure 20:4.7%° 


60 years after Anaximander, Philolaus the Pythagorean (c. 480-405 BCE) describes the 
“perfect” configuration of the cosmos in which the followers of Pythagoras (c. 572-500 
BCE) believed; a system with stars, planets, Sun, Moon, Earth, and a counter-earth [an- 
tichthon|-ten bodies in all-circling an unseen central fire.’*’ In the same period (c. 440 
BCE), Herodotus ridicules the idea that the world is perfectly round like a disc, with the 
river Okeanés at it’s rim: “I laugh to see how many have before now drawn maps of the 
world [gés periodous], not one of them reasonably; for they draw the world as round 
[periodos] as if fashioned by compasses [eousan kukloterea hos apou tornoul], encircled by 
the Ocean river, and Asia and Europe of a like extent.”’** After that, he continuous to 
describe the geography of the known world in a rational scheme, but without reference to 
a particular shape. 


Plato’s Timaeus (360 BCE) was of the opinion that the demiurge created the world in the 
geometric form of a globe: “...the fitting shape will be that which comprises within itself 
all the shapes there are; wherefore He wrought it into a round, in the shape of a sphere, 
equidistant in all directions from the center to the extremities, which of all shapes is the 


783 Hippolyti philosophumena 6 (Doxographi Graeci 559) Berlin, cited in Fairbanks, A. 1898, Pseudo- 
Plutarch Stromata 2 (Doxographi Graeci 579). 

784 Hicks, R.D. 1925. 

785 Gnomon: vertical rod of known length, part of a sun dial. Originally the gnomon was a Babylonian 
instrument. 

786 “Armillary sphere”: a skeleton model of the celestial sphere, generally with the earth in the center, 
showing the equator, poles, tropics, zodiac on the outer ring, with inner rings for the sun, moon and planets. 
[Kemp, P.L. 1976] 

787 Stobaeus, i. 22. 1d, quoted on Wikipedia, translator not named. 

788 Herodotus, The Histories 4.36.2, translated by A.D. Godley. 
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most perfect and the most self-similar” .’* 


Aristotle (384-322 BCE) took a practical approach in describing the cosmology, and based 
his conclusions on observations. He agreed that the earth is spherical, because “otherwise 
not every moon eclipse would show an intersection in the form that we see it”. Referring 
to the Pythagoreans, Aristotle said that “the earth is one of the stars and moving ina circle 
about the center it produces night and day”.’” 


Ultimately the Greek geographer and polymathés, Eratosthenes of Kyrene (275-194 BCE), 
would send out his surveyors (“bematists”, from bema “pace”) to precisely measure the 
extent of the territory of Egypt. He used a gnomon for a measurement of the elevation of 
the sun at the time of noon, and of the length of the gnomon’s shadow on the ground. 
Using this information he calculated the angle of the sun rays during the summer solstice 
and determined as a first the length of the earth's circumference.””! 


789 Plato, Timaeus 33b. 

790 Aristotle, On the Heavens 2.13. Furthermore: “The earth is surrounded by water, just as that is by the 
sphere of air, and that again by the sphere called that of fire”. [Meteorology 354b23-25] 

731 Czwalina, A. 1927. 
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21 Geometry and geography 
21.1 Geography in myth 


In Greek myth, imaginary locations serve as the background for mystical events; events 
where the psukhé of the ancient hero wanders “beyond some frontier”. No geographical 
term applies to such places: they are not unreal, but just not part of this world. In the 
Homeric Odyssey you can differentiate a bit more than the above: 


e Physical geography is based on mythical, historical, memorized, or fresh information. 
Usually, a prototype of the location is available. Islands may be “floating”, in which 
case the narrative takes place in a period preceding the period of the foundation 
myth which anchored that island in history.’” 

e In pseudo-geography we see an intentional fading of the real geography: isolation 
from geographical reality by minimization of geographical content. This strategy of 
geographical simplification is used when the geography is subordinate to the mes- 
sage of that particular episode. This abstraction goes hand in hand with the loss of 
Odysseus’ resources—and with the development of his consciousness—and with the 
limitations of proto-geographical knowledge of the outer-geographies. 

e Imaginary locations serve as the background for otherworldly events. They are the 
transitional zones Hadés and Okeands, or the eschatological Elusion. No geograph- 
ical term applies to such places. The same, but different, applies to The Islands of 
the Blessed [Nésoi Makaron] and the White Island [Leuke].7” 

e Metonymical landscapes: landscape descriptions serve as an indirect description of 
what lives or happens in that landscape.’ 


The location of the start of the ndstos at Troy is in an area well-known to the audience of 
the Homeric rhapsodies. After that, each episode contains its own carefully orchestrated 
mix of geographical reality and imagination. 


The trials of the Cyclopeia take place in the Mare Lybicum: an area that was much less 
known to the ancient seafarer—but not completely unknown. The spiritual nekuia takes 
place in an imaginary area. The blockages of a too early return to light and life—by the 
Sirens, Scylla, Charybdis and Hélios Hyperion—take place in pseudo-geography. The same 
applies to the period of impasse [aporia] on Ogygia, which takes place in fairytale-like 
conditions, and lastly, the refound status of hero on the conceptual island Ithaca. 


72 This definition of floating—by author—is not fully in line with the ideas of Archimedes, who posed that 
“any solid lighter than a fluid will, if placed in the fluid, be so far immersed that the weight of the solid will 
be equal to the weight of the fluid displaced”. [The works of Archimedes p. 257] 

793 Nésoi Makar6n derives from nésos (island) and makar (blessed, happy). 

Oscar Wilde advocated to place also imaginary places on the map, observing that “a map of the world that 
does not include Utopia is not worth even glancing at”. [Wilde, O. 1891] 

794 Wijngaarden, G. 2012. 
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21.2 The river Okeanés 


Book 18 of the Homeric Iliad describes the shield that Achilles used in his fight with Hé- 
ctor.’ The shield was forged and decorated by Hephaistos, at the request of the mother 
of Achilles, Thetis, after Héctor had killed his best friend Patrokles.’”° 


Patrokles had gone in battle, leading the Greek army, using the armor lent by Achilles. 
After he died, Héctor stripped Achilles armor from the body of Patrokles. The killing of 
his friend prompts Achilles to return to the battle. His mother than provides him with the 
armor made for him by Hephaistos. Homer provides us with a detailed description of the 
decoration of the shield in which he represents a vision on the lay-out of the universe. 


Earth is placed at the heart of the shield and is surrounded by the sky, sea, and moon.7”” 
The 12 constellations revolve in the next outward circle. River Okeanés is on the rim of 
the shield.’”* Hence, earth floats in the middle of the cosmos, with the signs turning 
around her. The celestial objects are encircled by the River Okeands.7” 


“First of all, he was making the Shield, huge and massive, fashioning it from inside out in 
every direction, and around it he was putting a rim that is radiant, having three folds. 
And he made a silver sling that was hanging from it. He made the shield in five thick- 

nesses. And he was making many variegated things with his knowledgeable thinking. In 
it he fashioned the earth, in it the sky, in it the sea, and the sun that does not wear out, 
and the moon in her fullness, and in it he fashioned all the celestial signs—the Pleiades, 
the Hyades, huge Orion, and the Bear, which men also call the Wagon and which turns 
round ever in one place, facing Orion; she alone has no share in the baths of Okeandés.” 


Homer makes a distinction between celestial objects that set into the ocean, and others 
that remain visible. This differentiation indicates the understanding that orbits of celes- 
tial objects do not stop at the horizon, but literally go beneath the earth [yp6 gaian]. In 
geometric terms his system is both geocentric—because earth is at its center—and bi- 
spherical, as it consists of a spherical earth surrounded by a sphere on which the celestial 
objects are projected [hé ton aplanon asteron sphaira]. 


River Okeands is the connection, or transition zone, between the living and the spirits, 
and functions as a cordon sanitaire when physical wanderings tend to become vision trips. 
In summary, the Homeric river is not part of a geometrical reconstruction of the Homeric 
map, but functions to join all the cosmological scenes together (see Map 21:1). 


795 Homeric /liad 18.478-608. 

796 “And Hephaistos answered, ‘Take heart, and be no more disquieted about this matter; would that | could 
hide him from death’s sight when his hour is come, so surely as | can find him armor that shall amaze the 
eyes of all who behold it’. When he had so said he left her and went to his bellows, turning them towards 
the fire and bidding.” [Homeric /liad 18.460-477] 

797 Homeric /liad 18.484-489. 

798 Homeric /liad 18.607-609. 

799 Gagnon, J. 2011. 
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21.3 The Solstices 


A recurring subtext of the Odyssey is the return from dark to light: it is described in the 
master-natrative as the return from war to home. In micro-narratives, the theme returns 
in the escape from concealment in caves, and in the return from Hades. This pattern bal- 
ances with the seasonality of sunset and sunrise, but also with Odysseus’ own passage of 
the dark side of the earth back to the light of Ithaca. 


Another symbol [sema] for this scheme of cyclical movement [aidios kinésis] is the "sol- 
stice”. The summer solstice is the longest day, as experienced in the summer seasons on 
the higher latitudes of the northern hemisphere. The winter solstice is the shortest day, 
which marks the moment of midwinter. The Homeric tradition combines both these phe- 
nomena with the description of the extremities of the earth. 


The Laestrygonians, feared for their massive socially-coordinated violence, live in a land 
geographically described as “the land of the double days”; a phenomenon that may de- 
scribe the summer solstice: 


“Thence we sailed sadly on till the men were worn out with long and fruitless rowing, for 
there was no longer any wind to help them. Six days, night and day did we toil, and on the 
seventh day we reached the rocky stronghold of Lamos—Telepylos, the city of the Laestry- 

gonians, where the shepherd who is driving in his sheep and goats (to be milked) salutes 
him who is driving out his flock (to feed) and this last answers the salute. In that country a 

man who could do without sleep might earn double wages, one as a herdsman of cattle, 
and another as a shepherd, for they work much the same by night as they do by day.” °° 


The winter solstice is experienced in the mystical land of the Cimmerians: 


"When the sun went down and darkness was over all the earth, we got into the deep wa- 
ters of the River Okeanos, where lie the district and city of the Cimmerians who live en- 
shrouded in mist and darkness which the rays of the radiant sun never pierce neither at 
his rising nor as he goes down again out of the sky, but the poor wretches live in one long 
melancholy night.”®"! 


The longest day is visualized by the double days of the Laestrygonians: the winter solstice 
by the Cimmerian mist and darkness, and by the poplars and willows of Persephone.®” 
Both these poetical descriptions of the summer solstice and the winter solstice point at 
[sema] places and seasons which can only exist on a spherical earth that is surrounded by 
a sphere. 


For my review of the Homeric routing of the Odyssey, I assumed a Black Sea which has a 
boundary at the Turkish shores, while in the east and north there is sea room only. Aeaea 
marks the eastern extremity of the map and is located somewhere in this open sea 
room, “where is the dwelling of early Dawn and her dancing-lawns, and the risings of the 


800 Homeric Odyssey 10-77-89. 

801 Homeric Odyssey 11.11-19. 

802 Persephone was the personification of vegetation, “which shoots forth in spring and withdraws into the 
earth after harvest”. 
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Sun.”®°3 Odysseus recapitulates his arrival on the island of Circe with the words that “east 
and west mean nothing to us here” (see Map 21:1). 


On Aeaea, Odysseus survives Circe's habit of turning men into pigs—or as others say, “she 
takes away the disguise that makes them seem human and proves that man can be the 
best of animals”. His one year stay on Aeaea is completed with a visit to the Land of the 
Cimmerians, lying on the opposite shores of the Okeands. It was a cold northern wind that 
carried Odysseus from Aeaea to the mouth of the river Acheron, so let us follow the lead 
of Apollonius, who indicates a branch of Acheron that surfaces at the Acherusian cape, 
now Karadeniz Eregli, on the northern Black Sea coast of Turkey. There, in the glebe of 
Persephone, is the ancient Greek temple of necromancy [nekromanteion] where Odysseus 
calls up the images [eidolon] of his deceased family and friends, and questions them about 
the future.6% 


This rite, called nekuia, represents the introversion of Odysseus into the deeper layers of 
his psukheé; his unconscious psyche. The scene includes a retrospective part in which the 
complementary heroes Odysseus and Achilles look back on the adventures where Achilles 
gained his “kleos aphthiton”: his unwilting glory. The focus is on the contrast between 
Achilles—characterized by strength and sorrow [akhos]|—and Odysseus, a true polutropos, 
characterized by intelligence [métis], and versatility. Achilles wished he could trade his 
kleos for a nostos: an Iliad for an Odyssey.®> 


Odysseus will ultimately succeed in his homecoming, and by doing that he becomes an 
epic hero equivalent to Achilles. The difference between the two is that Achilles had to 
choose between kleos and ndstos, while Odysseus earns kleos by way of achieving his 
nostos. Odysseus leaves Hades and “returns to light and life”, which is the meaning of 
nostos. He is a restored man and ready to continue his vision quest, which is exactly what 
he does. 


Circe then advises on two potential routes for the continuation of his journey.*°° One of 
the options, the passage through the Planctae, or “Wandering Rocks”, is so narrow that 
“not even a dove can pass”. This passage is repeated in Apollonius of Rhodes' third cen- 
tury narrative of the only vessel that ever got through: the famous Argo. The Argo, 
manned by the Argonauts, was the ship on which Jason, in the years before the Trojan 
War, sailed through the Bosporus to the ancient Georgian Kingdom in a quest to find the 
Golden Fleece. On his way into the Black Sea, Jason first passes the Dardanelles and the 
Propontis. Phineus then warns him about the dangerous Cyanean rocks, or Symplegades, 
at the northern exit of the Bosporus: 


“When a ship tries to pass these overhanging rocks, they will fall to pieces on the ship. 
There is only one solution: let a dove fly ahead of the ship and when the rocks fall on his 
tail, then row the boat with all your force. Only then you will pass the rocks before they 


803 Homeric Odyssey 12.3. 

804 Idol: from eidolon, double, image, but sometimes more or less equivalent to the psakhé. 
805 Homeric Odyssey 11.489. 

806 Homeric Odyssey 12.59. 
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start falling again.” 


Jason’s crew releases the dove and as Phineus had predicted, the rocks fell down on the 
tip of the dove's tail. Then Jason shouted: “Rowing!” The Argonauts did just that and the 
Argo passed safely between the rocks. Jason looked back and saw the rocks fall down be- 
hind him. Only the tip of the tail of the ship was hit, but that was quickly repaired.°” 


From then on, the Wandering Rocks were firmly anchored to the seabed, but still hazard- 
ous to navigation. The myth may allude to a temporary condition of geological instability, 
causing the Clashing Rocks to fall down from the eroding steep sides of a marine channel. 
Such condition may have existed when-millennia ago-the rising waters of the Mediter- 
ranean waters breached through the Bosporus into the Black Sea.®°8 Also in Circe's warn- 
ing to Odysseus that not even a dove can pass these Wandering Rocks, we may hear the 
faint echoes of the Near-Eastern flood myth of Noah, who had to release a dove three 
times before receiving positive sailing directions. The Homeric poetry locates the Wan- 
dering Rocks-called Planctae when approached from the north and Symplegades when 
approached from the south—and Scylla close together, as the story goes that “Odysseus 
came to them both though he passed only through Scylla”. Odysseus decides to avoid the 
Wandering Rocks and instead to cope with the dangers of the monstress Scylla and the 
foaming waters [halos achné] of the whirlpool Charybdis.°®” 


Scylla—a child of the sea in which woman, dog and fish were united, was the daughter of 
Phorcys. She was changed into a barking monster with six heads and twelve feet after ever 
jealous Hera throwed magical herbs into her bathing pool. Charybdis was once a beautiful 
naiad, a daughter of Poseidon and Gaia, but unfortunately, also she changed into a sea 
monster. Sitting opposite of each other, on the sides of a narrow marine channel, big- 
mouth Charybdis and dog-headed Scylla must have formed a very disagreeable pair. Scylla 
dwells in a cave turned to the west and on the other side lives divine Charybdis: 


“Why should I tell this tale either of Nisus' Scylla, whose after story is that girt with bark- 
ing monsters round her white loins she harried the ships of Dulichium, and deep in her 
whirlpool, ah! tore their shivering crews with her sea-hounds?” ®!° 


After this nerve wrecking passage—maneuvering between a rock and a hard place—Odys- 
seus arrived on Thrinacia, as prophesied by the seer [mantis] Teiresias.*!! Here the events 
took place that made Odysseus lose his last ship and his reckless and unreliable crew. The 
connection with the Bosporus allows positioning of the Island of Thrinacia in the Sea of 
Marmara. This position is the point where Odysseus was nearly back in Greece again: 
nearly back in the light, as opposed to the Cimmerian darkness. In that context the se- 
quence of the song of the Sirens, the hazards of Scylla and Charybdis, and the unsuccessful 
visit to the island of the Sun-god, all amalgamate into the one message that Odysseus was 


807 Apollonius of Rhodes, The Argonautica 316-340. 

508 The name “Bosporus” is (folk-) etymologized as derived from botis “ox, cattle” + poros “passage, a place 
where cattle crosses a river”. Compare “Ox-ford”. 

809 Halos achné: seafoam, spray, with the notion of a fresh wildness. [Homeric Odyssey 5.403 and 12.238] 
510 Virgil, Eclogue 6.280. 

511 Homeric Odyssey 11.107. 
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not yet ready to cross the threshold that would bring him back into the inhabited world. 
The Sirens, Scylla and the Sun-god Hélios Hyperion worked in tandem to delay the day of 
his homecoming [nostimon]. 


At the end of the episode, Odysseus drifts on a piece of timber—supported by a now south- 
erly wind—past the rock of Scylla again. By doing this he moves back into the Black Sea, 
the Homeric map of which has no vestige of land in north and east. It then took nine days 
to float eastward towards Ogygia, where he arrived on the morning of the tenth day. 


In the tenth year of the battle Odysseus departed from Troy, and on the tenth day of 
his shipwreck [nauagos] he arrives on the aporetical location which Homeric poetry de- 
scribes as “where is the navel of the sea”. 


21.4 Where east meets west 


Zeus had sent two eagles flying from the eastern and western extremities—starting sim- 
ultaneously and flying at equal speed. The path of the eagles crossed over Delphi and there 
Zeus placed the stone that marked “the navel of the world”: the omphalos gés.*"* The is- 
land of Ogygia is described, by Athena, as the location where is “the navel of the sea” 
[omphalos thaldssés].5"° In theory the positions of Delphi and Ogygia are opposites of each 
other. 


Both Delphi and Ogygia are locations where the compass directions meet. On Ogygia this 
is symbolized by a four-fold fountain, flowing in four directions.*'* Geometrically this par- 
adigm can only be solved when Delphi and Ogygia form a pair of antipodal points [an- 
tipodes] on a straight line [axon] through the center of a spherical shape. 


Ogygia is located somewhere in the Atlantic space that connects the extremities of the 
Tyrrhenian mainland in the west to Colchis in the east. The Homeric tradition assigns the 
role of defining the Helladic geometry of the world to the Atlantide Kalypso, who by doing 
this literally takes some weight of the shoulders of Atlas, her father.*" 


Twice Odysseus crosses the Anti-meridian. The first time was after he found himself on 
the western extremity of the map: in Telepylos, the city of the Laestrygonians. After a 


512 Amongst numerous other references, Plutarch on the Obsolescence of Oracles [On the Failure of Oracles 
1], Graves, R. 1955. 

513 Homeric Odyssey 1.50. 

514 Homeric Odyssey 5.70. 

515 Kalypso’ was a daughter of Atlas, hence her second name Atlantis. Atlas, “was so grateful to Héraklés for 
his kindly deed that he not only gladly gave him such assistance as his Labor called for, but he also instructed 
him quite freely in the knowledge of astrology. For Atlas had worked out the science of astrology to a degree 
surpassing others and had ingeniously discovered the spherical nature of the stars, and for that reason was 
generally believed to be bearing the entire firmament upon his shoulders. Similarly in the case of Héraklés, when 
he had brought to the Greeks the doctrine of the sphere, he gained great fame, as if he had taken over the burden 
of the firmament which Atlas had borne, since men intimated in this enigmatic way what had actually taken 
place.” [Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 4. 27.3] 
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short journey Odysseus then arrives in the extreme east: on Circe’s island Aeaea. 


aOMERIOIAN 
vYGIA 


——— OUTER BOUNDARY OF THE MAP 
—— RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NOSTOS 


ANTI-MERIDIAN 
QGYGIA 


ETHIOPIA 


Map 21:1 - Homeric spherical and flattened geography. 


Before he arrives in Telepylos, Odysseus departs from Aeolia, the direction of which can 
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be roughly determined to be in the west, because Odysseus crosses the sea [pontos] be- 
tween Aeolia and Ithaca supported by a gentle westerly wind.** The suggestion that the 
location of Aeolia is in the westerly outer-geography of the inhabited world [oikoumené] 
aligns with the traditional opinion that the Aeolian Islands, north of Sicily, may have 
served as the prototype for Aeolia. 


From Aeolia, Odysseus heads for the Laestrygonians which lived in a land geographically 
described as the land of the “double days”. This description echoes the memory of travels 
outside the Mediterranean, and I therefore argue that Telepylos (“far-off gate”) is the 
mark of the western extremity of the map. The crossing of the Atlantic space commences 
after Odysseus departs from Telepylos and is completed with Odysseus' arrival on Circe’s 
island Aeaea, near Colchis in the eastern extremity of the Black Sea.®!” 


After his soundless arrival in the haven of the Aeaean isle, Odysseus recapitulates the 
liminality of the situation, by saying “I do not know which place is west and which place 
is east.” Odysseus is sad because of the loss of his friends, happy for his escape from the 
Laestrygonian massacre, but most of all he is experiencing a loss of orientation in 
his noos, or ‘thinking’, and he wonders whether his crafts, métis, have left him.*'® This is 
the climactic moment at which Odysseus realizes that he has circumnavigated the semi- 
circle which comprises the first half of his home-coming journey. Even the name of Circe 
may be relevant here, since it may be cognate with the form kirkos, meaning 'circle, 
ring’.8!9 


The second crossing of the Anti-meridian took place after the now marginalized Odysseus 
passed through Scylla and Charybdis, just east of the Bosporus, and floats in easterly di- 
rection towards Ogygia. 


When Odysseus is on his way from Ogygia, the navel of the sea, to Scheria in the west, 
Poseidon watches him while he is sitting on top of the Sulaiman Mountains. Nowadays, 
the Sulaiman Mountains are associated with the eastern edge of the Iranian plateau, 
where the Indus River separates it from the Indian Subcontinent. The name Sulaiman also 
points at King Solomon (972-932 BCE), who reigned as the king of what would now be 
recognized as ancient Israel. It therefore seems fair to assume the position of the 
Sulaiman Mountains as being as far east as myth can go.*”° Odysseus and Poseidon are 
separated by the limitless sea [apeirona ponton] which separates the extreme east from 
the extreme west.*?! 


816 Homeric Odyssey 10.28. 

517 “Aea; a huntress who was metamorphosed by the gods into the fabulous island bearing the same name, 
in order to rescue her from the pursuit of Phasis, the river god.” [Smith, W. 1849] 

518 Homeric Odyssey 10.81-86, 189-193, 190-193. 

519 The noun kirkos also indicates the hawk or falcon that flies in circles. [Homeric Odyssey 13.87, 15.52, 
Homeric /liad 17.757 and 22.139] 

820 Homeric Odyssey 5.282-296. 

821 Homeric Odyssey 5.45-50. 
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Throughout the centuries the presumed routing of the Odyssey was adapted to stay in line 
with contemporary geographical knowledge. The routing that Pindar assigns to Jason is 
that he enters the Euxine through the Bosporus and leaves the Euxine on the east side: 


“To Phasis then they came, where they set their might against the crushing Chochi- 
ans....Returning home by highway is too long; for time is pressing me, and I know a short 
path... They came amid the immensity of Ocean, and the Red Sea, and the race of man 
slaughtering Lemnian women.” *”* 


Apollonius of Rhodes knew that Pindar’s route could only be made in myth, and he made 


his Argonauts return to the west over the Donau. In the later tradition of Virgil and Ovid, 
the complete routing of Odysseus moved to the western Mediterranean. 


822 Pindar, Pythian Ode 4.377f (466 BCE). 
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22 Isolamania 


22.1 Ogygia 


The Muses begin the song of Odysseus in medias res: with a start in the middle of the plot. 
The narrative starts halfway the home-coming journey, when Odysseus is being detained 
on the island of Ogygia. In the Olympian Palace, Zeus then agrees with Athena that it is 
time for Odysseus to return to his home. 


Firstly: how did he get on Ogygia? After Odysseus escaped the monstress Scylla for the 
second time, he floated around at sea for nine days and in the tenth night the gods carried 
him to the island of Ogygia.®”’ His clumsy arrival on the island mirrors the weakened men- 
tal condition of Odysseus at this point of the nostos. 


When Hermes starts his journey to inform Kalypso that she should let Odysseus go, he 
complaints that Kalypso’s island is far from all land and far from habitation. He then trav- 
els from the Olympos towards Pieria, a district that stretches along the shore of Macedo- 
nia.°** A line drawn from Olympos over the center of Pieria would carry Hermes to the 
north-east. Consequently, the mythical island of Kalypso was found to the north and to 
the east of Macedonia. 


When leaving Ogygia, Odysseus is advised to keep the Pleiades, late-setting Bootes (the 
Oxen-driver) and Ursa Major (the Bear constellation) to the left, which implies sailing in 
easterly direction. Odysseus then arrives in Scheria, which is associated with the west. 


Homer describes the landscape of Ogygia as an indirect way of reflecting the role of 
Kalypso herself, and in the end we feel that Kalypso is as radiantly beautiful as the place- 
enriched with graveyard flowers and all—and that she belongs within it.®* 


“Thickets of alder, black poplar, and cypress, with horned owls, falcons, and garrulous 
sea-crows roosting in their branches, sheltered Kalypso’s great cavern. A grapevine 
twisted across the entrance. Parsley and irises grew thick in an adjoining meadow, which 
was fed by four clear streams.”®”° 


During his stay, godly Kalypso offered him plentiful food, heady drink, and a share of her 
soft bed. 'If you stay with me’, she pleads, “you shall enjoy immortality and ageless youth”. 
Odysseus stays with the nymph Kalypso for seven years, but despite the good food, the 
drinks and the embraces, he remains aporetical for the whole period, spending most of his 
time on the beach: watching the waves roll in, wastin' time. During his stay on Ogygia, 


523 Homeric Odyssey 12.448. The meaning of the nine days of drifting, followed by a survival on the tenth 
day is that of a so-called novena. It mirrors in the duration of the Trojan War, which took nine years and 
was resolved in the tenth year. Also the travels of Odysseus took nine years, with a homecoming in the 
tenth year. Compare the superstition that exists among musicians—since Beethoven and Bruckner—that 
they die as soon as they finish their ninth symphony. 

824 Homeric Odyssey 5.50. 

825 Metonymical landscapes: landscape descriptions which are used as an indirect description of what lives 
or happens in that landscape. 

826 Translation Gladstone, E.W. 1858, p546. 
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Odysseus becomes aware of loneliness and time—those two companions without whom no 
journey can yield us anything.*”” 
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Map 22:1 - Renaissance map showing Ogygia and “Lotoa que et Letoia” off Cephalonia.*”* 


Figure 22:1 - Arnold Bocklin, Odysseus und Kalypso (1883). 


Kalypso’s first duty had been to divert the mortal Odysseus from his goal, by offering him 


827 Durrell, L.G. 1978. 


828 Map 22:1 is shown by courtesy of the Samourka Map Collection. The island of Ogygia has been marked 
(by author) by a green circle; Letoia by a red circle. 
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hospitality in her locus amoenus. Her name is derived from the verb kaluptein, i.e.; "con- 
cealing”. This meaning lines up with the Hermetic character—the extreme remoteness— 
of the place. Ogygia is far east, far west, and far from habitation. The compositional ne- 
cessity of this theme has many contexts: 


1. The concealment is used to stall Odysseus’ return to light, which is the recurring 
theme in every micro-narrative of the ndstos. The theme is confirmed by the name of 
Kalypso which is derived from the verb kaluptein (“to conceal”). 

2. Kalypso concealed Odysseus in a dark cave, the meaning of which is close to the ritual 
of burial. This element also reflects in the choice of birds and flowers, which are 
mostly symbols of death itself. 

3. The concealment reflects the impasse [aporia] in which Odysseus remains: after being 
marginalized by his trials, Odysseus is at acomplete loss and not yet ready to complete 
his nostos, or “return to light and life”. 

4. In the extreme remoteness of Ogygia, the royal and heroic Odysseus learns that he 
prefers the hard work in the gardens of Laertes above the boredom of his isolation. He 
learns to prefer mortal life above ageless youth and heroic immortality.®”° 

5. The second name of Kalypso, Atlantis, gave name to the sea room that is both in the 
east and in the west. Homeric Atlantis defines the dark side of Early Archaic earth.*°° 

6. The long period that Odysseus stayed on Ogygia, seven years that are described as a 
couple of days, allows the Homeric poets to interweave the historical decay of heroic 
Greece within the main structure of the epos: Odysseus, who lived in a palace and left 
Ithaca with 12 king-size ships returns to an impoverished house. 

7. The seven years make that the total journey takes nine years, with a homecoming in 
the tenth year. 


At the end of the episode the limiting conditions are resolved: Kalypso reveals the 
knowledge on how to leave the Ogygian Island, she unveils some of the geography and 
Odysseus regains his philotimo (his “love of honor”, ambition). Leaving the concealment 
of Ogygia symbolizes the “return to light and life”, which is the recurrent theme of the 
Odyssey and the true meaning of the word ndstos. The constant ability of Odysseus to 
manage this theme makes that he is characterized as polymetis and polutropos: a man of 
intelligence and versatility. 


Because any prototype is better than no prototype; my vote for the most attractive Ogygia 
candidate goes to the Diapontic Island of Othoni, positioned in the Adriatic Sea, just north 
and west of Corfu. The location matches with the general impression that the area north 
of Lefkas is on the border of the Early Archaic outer geography. The west side of Othoni 
features an enormous cave, which is suitably denominated “Kalypso's cave”. See Map 22:1, 
in which I have marked presumed Ogygia with a green circle. 


829 “The hard work in the gardens” is a primary metaphor for diké, which means ‘justice’ long-term and 
‘judgment’ short-term. [Nagy 2007b] 

830 The term “Atlantic Ocean” is derived from “Sea of Atlas”, in which Atlas is the father of Kalypso. She is 
therefore sometimes referred to as Atlantis. The other Atlantides, are the Pleiades, or Hesperides, after their 
mother Hesperi, and the Hyades, which were daughters of Atlas by Pleione. 
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22.2 Malta 


In our thinking, Ogygia is nominally the place that is farthest away from Delphi, the navel 
of the world.®*! Here, the versatile man whom we call Odysseus built a long-lasting rela- 
tionship with the queenly nymph Kalypso. Some equate Ogygia with Gozo; an island just 
to the north and west of Malta. Here the ships of Aeneas may have passed by when on 
their way to Queen Dido of Carthage. Having eyes only for Kalypso, Odysseus did not see 
them. Aeaneas might have granted him free passage in the same way that he took on board 
Odysseus’ crewmember Achaemenides.**? Also, Odysseus could have reported his pres- 
ence to King Battus, at that time king of Malta and a wealthy host. According to Ovid the 
island of Malta was a peaceable sanctuary where Battus governed with mildness and mod- 
eration.5 


The Phoenicians, famous for their trading-voyages through the Mediterranean, passed 
Malta on their way to Carthage. The Greeks named their merchant ships “gaulos”, thus 
conveniently describing the Phoenician ships both by the name of the destination (Gozo, 
Gaulos) and the fullness of their wide, round and deep cargo ships: the Greek word gaulos 
can also mean “tub”. 


A more recent Maltese Odyssey is the travel of the apostle Paul, a contemporary of Ovid. 
He crossed the Mediterranean from Caesarea to Rome with involuntary stops on Crete, 
Malta (“Melite”) and Sicily. All these acts are carefully reported by the apostle Luke.*™* 
Both describe the effect that a dominant passenger or trader [emporos] may have on a 
captain’s decision-making, resulting in sailing through bad weather, grounding, and the 
eventual loss of the ship: 


“In the morning they did not recognize the land, but they noticed a bay with a beach, on 
which they planned to run the ship ashore if they could. So, they cast off the anchors and 
left them in the sea. At the same time, they loosened the ropes that tied the steering-oars; 

then hoisting the foresail to the wind, they made for the beach. But striking a reef, they ran 
the ship aground; the bow stuck and remained immovable, but the stern was being broken 
up by the force of the waves. The soldiers’ plan was to kill the prisoners, so that none 
might swim away and escape; but the centurion, wishing to save Paul, kept them from car- 
rying out their plan. He ordered those who could swim to jump overboard first and make 
for the land, and the rest to follow, some on planks and others on pieces of the ship. And 
so, it was that all were brought safely to land.” 


The Bay on Malta, or “Melite”, where this happened, is now named St. Paul’s Bay. It is 
marked by a charming small church, somewhat locked-in by modern apartment flats and 


831 The Homeric poetry describes the isLand of Ogygia as “where is the navel of the sea”. On Ogygia this is 
symbolized by a four-fold fountain, flowing in four directions. [Homeric Odyssey 1.50] 

832 Achaemenides was one of Odysseus's crew. He was marooned on the island of the Cyclops Polyphemus, 
by Odysseus, but was saved by Aeneas who passed by the island on his way to Italy. [Virgil, Aeneid 3.590f] 
833 Ovid, Fasti 3.555f. According to Herodotus, Battus was the founder of the Ancient Greek colony of Cyrene, 
Libya (c. 630 BCE). He was its first king and the first Greek king in Africa. [Herodotus, The Histories, Book 4] 
834 Luke, Acts 27:39-42, 28:1-11, Meijer, F. 2012. 
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hotels. Close to the church is a small harbor that provides protection to small boats, es- 
pecially when the northwesterly sea conditions are threatening. A breakwater shelters 
their red eyes from the rough sea. We enjoyed Malta but did neither find Odysseus nor 
Kalypso. 


22.3 Phoenicia 


Around 1000 BCE, the Phoenicians came from the Red Sea, or from the Persian Gulf, to 
the area which is now Lebanon. Having arrived there, they began to make long voyages, 
carrying their high-value merchandise from Egypt and Assyria also to Greece: frankin- 
cense, myrrh and casia, cinnamon and gum-mastich. The Homeric tradition tells us how 
the Phoenicians brought their artwork from Sidon to Greece.**° On the return voyage they 
carried silver, wine and oil from Hellas.**° For the ancient Greek, Phoenicia was a distant 
place, like Egypt, and the Phoenicians must have looked at the Greeks with comparable 
awe. 


Here is a fragment of a discussion between a Phoenician trader and a Greek vineyard- 
keeper, Ampelourgos. The latter presents his cult-hero, Protesilaos—who died at Troy but 
who lives after death and still communicates with the vineyard keeper: 


Phoenician: So, vineyard keeper, do you live a reflective way of life? 
Ampelourgos: Yes, together with the beautiful Protesilaos. 


Phoenician: What do you have in common with Protesilaos, if you mean the man from 
Thessaly? 


Ampelourgos: I do mean that man, the husband of Laodameia. And I say it that way 
because he delights in hearing himself described this way. 


Phoenician: So, then, what is he doing here? 
Ampelourgos: He lives here, and we work the land together. 
Phoenician: Has he come back to life, or what? 


Ampelourgos: He himself does not speak about his own experiences, stranger, except, 
of course, that he died at Troy because of Helen, but then came to life in Phthia because 
he loved Laodameia.**” 


835 Homeric Iliad 6.90, 23.744. Throughout this whole book, the words “Homer”, “Homeric tradition”, and 
“Homeric poetry” indicate the same thing. No differentiation is made between these three expressions. 

836 See also Herodotus, The Histories 1.1.1.2, 3.107.3-4. 

837 From the Hérdikos of Philostratus. Protesilaos (“first of his people”) was the first Greek warrior to leap 
ashore, and die, at Troy. Because of the unbearable grief of his wife Laodameia, he was allowed to 
temporarily return from Hades and meet her. [Ovid, Metamorphoses 12.67-68, Pindar, Isthmian Ode 1]. The 
name Protesilaos was not given to him at his birth. Like other ancient heroes his real name went mostly 
lost and he retained the name that recalled why he was famous: “lolaus, son of Iphiclus and Diomedia, was 
first to leap from his ship, and was promptly killed by Héctor. All called him Protesilaus, since he was the 
first of all to die...” [Hyginus, Fabulae 103] 
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The Phoenicians inhabited a narrow mountainous coastal strip of land over which they 
had spread out their settlements. Their civilization was organized in city-states, compa- 
rable to the culture of ancient Greece. 


Tyre, the legendary birthplace of Europa and Dido, started as a city on the mainland of 
modern Lebanon. Later its center moved to an island just off the coast. The settlement on 
the rocky peninsula remained to be part of the city: a line of suburbs securing access to 
water, timber and burial grounds in exchange for being part of the island's wealth from 
maritime trade. The island city had two harbors: one on the south side, and another on 
the north side of the island. This arrangement provided both security and a natural envi- 
ronment for travel by sea. Today Tyre is the fourth largest city in Lebanon. 


Sidon was the most important of the Phoenician cities, and it may have been the oldest. 
In the days of the ancient heroes, “Sidonian” was equivalent to Phoenician. Hiram, the 
10th century friend of King Solomon, was king of Tyre, but still his people were called 
Sidonians. The city of Sidon was destroyed in 677 BCE. Nowadays, Sidon is the third-larg- 
est city in Lebanon. 


Byblos was built, in myth, by Cronus as the first city in Phoenicia. It was a wealthy city, 
an ally of Egypt for ages. The Egyptian Byblos-ship carried cedar wood logs from the Leb- 
anon to Thebes in Egypt. In the Late Bronze Age, Israel and Lebanon were impoverished, 
whilst the Phoenician sea trade was at its height. The trade was profitable for the benefit 
of the Phoenician oligarchs and their Egyptian and Hittite overlords, but the economic 
revenue never changed the Phoenician network of merchant cities into a sea power [thal- 
assokratia]. Why is it that the Greeks succeeded, where the oligarchic Phoenicians failed? 


The book of Kings in the Bible describes a 10th century Phoenician expedition to a new 
land called Ophir to buy gold, silver, ivory, and gems. The location of Ophir is not known 
but it is variously considered to be in the Sudan, Somalia, or Yemen, or it may even have 
been an island in the Indian Ocean. The ships of this fleet were built at Ezio Geber on the 
Red Sea coast and funded by King Solomon. The great distance covered is suggested by 
the description that the expedition was repeated only once every three years. 


One of the first Phoenician colonies on the North African coast, Carthage, was settled 
around 814 BCE. The sea goddess for this western extend of Phoenicia was Tanit. Statu- 
ettes of her have turned up along the Spanish coast and in caves on Sicily and Sardinia. 
The ancient historian Diodorus claimed that the Phoenicians even reached the Atlantic 
island of Madeira, the Canary Islands, and the Azores.*** There is, however, no archaeo- 
logical evidence of such direct Phoenician contact. 


According to Herodotus, the Phoenicians managed to circumnavigate Africa, around 600 
BCE, in a voyage sponsored by the Egyptian pharaoh Necho. Starting from the Red Sea 
and proceeding in southerly direction, they sailed around Africa in a journey which took 


838 Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 5.20, on the Atlantic Ocean, 5.21 on Britain and 5.25 on Gaul. 
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three years.®*? Herodotus ends his recount with expressing doubts about the story: 


“They said (what some may believe, though I do not) that in sailing around Libya they had 
the sun on their right hand.”*° 


Nowadays, this sidenote makes it easier to accept this first record of a circumnavigation 
of Africa as an historic event. 


The sailors of Phoenicia's most successful colony, Carthage, were said to have sailed to 
ancient Britain, in c. 450 BCE, in an expedition led by Himilco. Another famous Cartha- 
ginian explorer, Hanno the Navigator, c. 425 BCE, reached the Atlantic coast of Africa as 
far down as modern Cameroon, or Gabon. The voyage—the purpose of which was to find 
locations for new colonies and new sources of valuable commodities (especially gold)—is 
recorded on a stele from the temple of Baal Hammon at Carthage. In the tale, Hanno de- 
scribes meeting savage tribes, volcanoes, and exotic animals such as gorillas.**! 


22.4 Strophades 


After the fall of Troy, the Trojan prince Aeneas escapes from Greece. He sails around the 
most southern point of Greece and arrives in the Ionian Sea.**” Here he passes by the is- 
land of Odysseus, where Pénelopé sits and weaves her web.**> The journey through the 
Ionian Sea starts with a short stay on the Echinadian Islands, the Strophades, named after 
Ocypete, the harpy: “for when she came to them, she turned” [estraphe]. 


There Aeaneas meets sleazy Celaeno and the other Harpies: birds with faces of young 
girls, but dirty and mean (see Figure 22:2). After the Harpies kick Aeneas off the island, 
he passes the land that reared “cruel Ulysses” (see Map 22.2). 


“Then he ordered us to haul in the cables from the shore, unfurl and spread the sails. 
South winds stretched the canvas: we coursed over foaming seas, 
wherever the winds and the helmsman dictated our course. 
Now wooded Zacynthus appeared amongst the waves, 
Dulichium, Same and Neritos’ steep cliffs. 
We ran past Laertes’s kingdom, Ithaca’s reefs, 
and cursed the land that reared cruel Ulysses. 
Soon the cloudy heights of Mount Leucata were revealed, 
as well, and Apollo’s headland, feared by sailors. 
We headed wearily for it, and approached the little town: the anchor was thrown from the 


839 Herodotus, The Histories 4.44 “...and voyaging over the sea west, they (the ships of Skylax) came in the 
thirtieth month to that place from which the Egyptian king sent the above-mentioned Phoenicians to sail 
around Libya.” 

840 Herodotus, The Histories 4.42. 

841 Pliny the Elder, Natural History 2.169a, Herodotus, The Histories 4.196. 

842 Virgil, Aeneid 3. 

543 See footnote 33. 
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prow, the stern rested on the beach.”*“* 
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Figure 22:2 - Aeneas and his Companions Fighting the Harpies. Map 22:2 - Two possible rout- 
ings for Aeaneas when passing Ithaca. 


22.5 Letoia 


Claudius Ptolemaeus (Klatdios Ptolemaios, c. 100-170 CE) wrote the “Geography” (Ge- 
ographike Hyphegesis, c 150 CE); a thorough discussion of the geographic knowledge of 
the Greco-Roman world. The maps of his works are lost, but the pages with tabulated data 
survived and were published in graphical form by Sebastian Munster (1488-1552 CE) in 
his “Cosmographia”; the earliest German-language description of the world. 


Ptolemaeus lists an island that does not exist—Lotoa, or Letoia—and also Strabo and Pliny 
take the effort to mention this lemuric place: 


“Before Ithaca, lying out in the main sea, are Asteris and Prote; and before Zacynthus, at 
a distance of thirty-five miles in the direction of the south-east wind, are the two 
Strophades, by some known as the Plotae. Before Cephallenia lies Letoia, before Pylos the 
three Sphagiae, and before Messene the Oenussae, as many in number.”*4> 


The meaning of the name Letoia relates to Phoebus Apollo, who was called Letoius—son 
of Leto—and his twin-sister Artemis, who is sometimes called Letoia koure (“Leto’s daugh- 
ter”).°4¢ It makes me wonder which lost myth is attached to this island that was named 
after them. 


84 Virgil, Aeneid 3.255f 

845 Pliny the Elder, Natural History 4.19.12. The location that Ptolemaeus assigns to his “Letoia Plinio” makes 
it the most westward island; an honor that is usually reserved for the Ithaca of Odysseus. 

846 Qvid’s Metamorphoses 8.1-80. 
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Map 22:3 - Details from the Cosmographia of Sebastian Minster II. 


Sebastian Miinster (1554) took the coordinates from Ptolemaeus (47°- 00’ E, 36°- 45’ N) 
and reserved a blot for this beautiful, but virtual, island in his Cosmographia. See Map 
22:3. Later Renaissance cartographers followed Sebastian Munster and Ptolemaeus, and 
Strabo and Pliny, in this matter, but less and less frequent. See Map 22:1. 


Samuel Butler solved the puzzle by giving the name Letoia to one of the islands just south 
of Paliki, the most western part of Cephallenia.*“” These islands are currently called the 
Vardianoi and lie five kilometer out of the coast of Paliki. The word Vardianoi means 
“Guardians”. Locally the island is called “Rabbit Island”; no myth attached. 


Letoia is not shown on modern maps-the local water depth is about 300 meter-—and it 
survived only in the mind of the mythologist and the true isolamaniac.** 


547 Butler, S. 1907. 

848 “Happy are the children who grow up with the love of an island. On an island you learn things that will 
come in handy for the rest of your life: ‘imagination, loneliness, freedom and even a certain feel of 
abandonment towards the mainland. And at the end of the story: sailing and departing.” [Orsenna, E. 1997] 
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22.6 The Fortunate Islands 


Did you reincarnated thrice, and three times you managed to be judged as pure enough? 
Welcome to the Fortunate Islands, the Elysian Fields, where is no winter and where you 
will meet the heroes of your choice.**” 


“As for your own end, Menelaos, fostered son of Zeus, you shall not die in horse-pasturing 
Argos, but the gods will take you to the Elysian plain, which is at the ends of the world. 
There fair-haired Rhadamanthus reigns, and men lead an easier life than anywhere else 

in the world, for in Elysium there is no snow, nor heavy winter-storm, nor rain, but the 
Okeanos sends up the gusts of shrill-blowing Zéphyros, at all times, so as to reanimate 
men.,”®°° 


Homer's description of the “Islands of the Blest” fits the Canary Islands which lie in the 
Atlantic Ocean, off the west coast of Africa. 


Map 22:4 - Map of the Canary Islands, or “Insulae Fortunatae”. 


This was recognized by the Greek cartographer Ptolemaeus, who denominated the loca- 
tion as origin for his prime meridian. The appellative Insulae Fortunatae Ptolemeo was 
copied onto sea charts until late in the renaissance period (see Map 22:4). °°! 


549 “Those who have persevered three times, on either side, to keep their souls free from all wrongdoing, 
follow Zeus’ road to the end, to the tower of Cronus, where ocean breezes blow around the island of the 
blessed, and flowers of gold are blazing, some from splendid trees on land, while water nurtures others.” 
[Pindar, Olympian Ode 2 57ff]. The noun en-élusion, refers to a place “made sacred by virtue of being struck 
by a thunderbolt”. [Pollux 9.41, etc., Nagy 2013] 

850 Homeric Odyssey 4.563-568. Rhadamanthus is also mentioned as the furthest destination so far, of the 
Phaeacians’ escort journeys. [Homeric Odyssey 7.323]. He is one of the judges in the underworld mentioned 
by Socrates. [Plato’s Apology 41a] 

851 The prime meridian of Ptolemaeus (0° 0’) corresponds with the furthest western Location in his database: 
the Fortunate Islands. The offset with the meridian of Greenwich is about 27° 20". 
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23 Cartography 
23.1 Greek cartography 


The first nautical maps in history were symbols made on bark, or on animal skins, or—as 
the inhabitants of the Marshall Islands did—in the form of a framework of palm-leaf ribs. 
These stick charts of the Marshall Islands translate swells, currents, and islands into pat- 
terns of palm-leaf ribs and shells.°°? 


In Greece, the first attempts to describe geography date back to the sixth century BCE. 
Descriptions of the coastline and practical information about its circumnavigation were 
gathered in sailing directions [periplous]; firstly in oral tradition, later in a written form.®? 
The earliest record of the word periplous is found in The Histories of Herodotus, dated at 
the end of the fifth century BCE. He describes the routing of Darius’s Persian Fleet, in 
particular his fear for circumnavigating the harbourless coast of the peninsula of Athos. 


In the first century CE, an unknown writer prepared a manuscript with sailing directions 
for the Red Sea.** Later, sailing directions for the Sea of Marmara were raised by Arrian 
of Nicomedia (active c. 130 CE). His work included distance tables [stadiasmos] for the 
various ports in that area, as well as sailing directions for the Black Sea [Periplous Euxeinou 
Pontou].** 


Cartography from that same period is by Claudius Ptolemaeus of Alexandria (87-150 CE). 
His approach to the proportional placement of particular places included a system of or- 
thogonal terms, being the coordinates of latitude and longitude. The advanced mathe- 
matical basis that was needed to accurately project spherical surfaces onto a flat surface, 
was suitable for large scale maps in the first place. Ptolemaeus’ work The Geography was 
in the footsteps of Anaximander and Pythagoras (6th BCE), Parmenides (5th BCE), Aris- 
totle (4th BCE), Eratosthenes (3rd BCE), Hipparchus and Polybius (2nd BCE), Poseidonius 
(1st BCE) and Strabo (1st CE). His maps were based on the now-lost atlas by Marinus of 
Tyre (active c. 100 CE) but renewed using additional Roman and Persian gazetteers and 
new principles.*°° 


Pappus of Alexandria (c. 290-c. 350 CE) was one of the last great Greek mathematicians 
of Antiquity who commented on Ptolemaeus’ Canon. His work, however, did not lead to a 
revision of the maps. Eventually the work of Ptolemaeus was lost for the western world, 
but copies had found their way to the library of Baghdad where they were preserved and 
translated into Arabic.**” In that form the manuscripts were rediscovered by Maximus 


852 Spennemann, D.H.R. 2005. 

853 The word periplous is derived from the words for navigation with a vessel [plous] around [peri] a sea. 

854 Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written in Greek, anonymous. 

855 Sea of Marmara: as part of the ninth-century codex Palatinus Heidelbergensis Graecus 398. Black Sea: as 
part of a report by Arrian as legatus Augusti propraetore Cappadociae to Emperor Hadrian. 

856 Bricker, C. 1968. 

857 Notably this happened near the end of the reign of l-Ma'mun, the seventh Abassid Caliph, who reigned 
from 813 until his death in 833. 
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Planudes (c. 1260-c. 1305), a Byzantine Greek monk who translated the text into Latin 
and compiled the first new Ptolemean maps using the coordinates provided by that Arabic 
text.85° 


Map 23:1 - 14th century map of the British Isles.85° 


23.2 Byzantine cartography 


A glimpse of how the Byzantine world and the Western world were close, but separated, 
can be seen in the portolan charts of the Ottoman admiral and cartographer Piri Reis, 
which were firstly published in 1521 in the Kitab-i Bahriye (Book of Navigation).°© To pro- 
duce his maps Piri Reis combined his own observations with maps from the Islamic world 
and from the ancient period, or as he put it “Iskenderi Ziilkarneyn zamaninda” (“from the 
time of Alexander”). This made that the level of knowledge of plane geometry and trigo- 
nometry in these charts is much higher than in the early 16th century European charts. 


Map 23:2, represented below, shows his beautiful map of Odysseus’ Cephalonian Islands 
(rotated 180 degrees for north up) and a text passage describing the entry into a port on 
Kifelonya (Cephalonia), part of which has been translated by Svat Soucek in his paper on 


858 Harley, J.B., Woodward, D. 1987, Montelle, C. 2011. 
859 This anonymous map from the Codex Vatopedinus 655 is sometimes associated with Planudes. 
860 The Piri Reis maps are kept in the Library of the Topkapi Palace in Istanbul, Turkey. 
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Islamic Charting in the Mediterranean.**! An understanding of accuracy and uncertainty 
can be recognized in the fractal character of the coastlines and in the predetermined num- 
ber of details per square mile. 


Map 23:2 - Portolan charts of Piri Reis: Ithaca. 


In the western world, the refound tabulated data of Ptolemaeus was brought to life again 
in graphical form by Sebastian Minster (1488-1552) in his “Cosmographia”; the earliest 
German-language description of the world. 


23.3. Roman cartography 


One might envisage how the Roman Emperor and philhellene Hadrian (76-138 CE) looked 
with pleasure at the contemporary version of a carefully prepared Greek map, reviewing 
the latest position of the frontiers of his ever-expanding Empire. However, most probably 
he did not do such thing. 


Roman seafaring was not very significant, as the Romans set to sea only when they could 
not avoid it.8°? The Roman Governors, the Legions, the traders and others preferred to 
travel over land, when under way to the provinces. For cartography, they followed their 
own methodology. Firstly, the Romans did not think in terms of physical geography, but 
in political geography. It was people rather than the land itself that submitted to Rome, 
and it was peoples—whether allies or provincials—who needed to be controlled and de- 
fended. The division into peoples was the relevant parameter and information about them 
could be as readily expressed in words as in maps.*° 


Emperors in Rome distributed resources to each area of the empire and gave orders for 


861 Soucek, C. 1996. 
862 “| ove the shore; let others keep to the deep sea.” [Virgil, Aeneid 5.163-4 (adapted)] 
863 Goldsworthy, A. 2016. 
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any significant advance or withdrawal. The detailed implementation of these instructions 
was left to the provincial governors, who then reported what they had done. This type of 
organization and strategic planning firstly required functional information to support the 
logistic chain. Secondly it required detailed topographical knowledge of the distant loca- 
tions at the frontiers of the provinces.*“ For these reasons the Roman preferred not to 
think in terms of latitude and longitude, but instead they preferred to work with schematic 
maps of the Roman state-run road [cursus publicus] which detailed the distances [milia 
passuum] between the settlements. 


Map 23:3 - Tabula Peutingeriana (section I).8% 


The maps were not intended to guide off-road travel, but then no state official, officer in 
charge of any significant body of troops, or even an ordinary traveler would choose to do 
50.866 


The best surviving example of such illustrated itinerarium—or ancient Roman road map- 
is the fourth century map now known as the Peutinger Map (Tabula Peutingeriana). The 
first idea for this type of map may have been based on a map that was prepared under the 
direction of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, a Roman general and architect, and friend and ally 
of Emperor Augustus. 


864 Note that also Ptolemy differentiated between “geography” (from geo "earth" and graphein, "to write’) 
and “chorography” (from khdros, "place" and graphein, "to write"). The former applied to the entire world, 
the latter to the pictorial description, or mapping, of a region or district. [Ptolemaeus Geography, Book 1.1] 
865 Top to bottom: Southern Italy, African Mediterranean coast (showing Rome as the seat of the crowned 
Emperor, and its harbor, and opposite of that Carthage). 

866 Goldsworthy, A. 2016. 
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Map 23:5 - Tabula Peutingeriana: the Reuvens copy (1753).5° 


After Agrippa’s death in 12 BCE, the map was engraved in marble and put on display ina 
portico: the Porticus Vipsania in the Campus Agrippae area in Rome, close to the Ara Pacis 
building.®® This world map is also known from the Natural History of Pliny the Elder.’”° 
We do not know, however, whether it was projected on a circle, schematic or oval, or— 
following the Ptolemaic fashion—in a terrestrial representation. The oldest known copy 


867 Top to bottom: Dalmatian coast, Adriatic Sea, southern Italy, Sicily, African Mediterranean coast. 
868 Map at display at the Leiden National Museum of Antiquities. 

869 Webber, E. 1976. 

870 Plinius, Naturalis Historia 3.17. 
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of the Map is dated 1265; a parchment rhapsody, measuring 0.34 m in height and 6.75 m 
in length. It is named after Konrad Peutinger (1465-1547), the Stadtschreiber (town clerk) 
of Augsburg who brought it back to light and life, after it was found “somewhere in a li- 
brary” by his friend Konrad Bickel in 1494.8”! 


The absence of detailed maps does not suggest that there was no central strategic plan- 
ning in the Roman Empire. In the contrary, the illustrated itineraria demonstrate that the 
pride of the Imperium—the network of roads—was designed to be functional; nothing 
better than this was needed to get the job done.®” 


The long-term effect, however, was t hat during the late empire, Roman scholars became 
further and further removed from the sources and knowledge of spherical cartography. 
The lack of interest in the Ptolemaic approach was carried along into the Middle Ages, 
until it was rediscovered by Maximus Planudes (c. 1260-c. 1305)—the Byzantine Greek 
monk who paved the way for new achievements. 


The name that the Romans used for the Mediterranean Sea, Mare internum, suggests that 
the Roman feared for anything that was outside this well-known sea. Julius Caesar was 
the one who introduced the name Mare nostrum, which had a political value. During the 
decline of the Roman Empire the name changed back to Mare magnum. This connects with 
the initial sixth-century BCE Greek name hé megale thdlassa, “the great sea”, thus closing 
the circle of the Greco-Roman period.°*” 


871 Webber, E. 1976. 
872 Goldsworthy, A. 2016. 
873 Meijer, F. 2010. 
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24 Ithaca - II 


There is no place where one really feels at home anymore. So, the thing that one longs to get 

back to, before anything else, is whatever place there may be where one could feel at home, 

and that is because it is in that place—and in that place alone—where one would really like 
to feel at home. That place is the world of the Greeks.°"4 


We left Ithaca and will be at sea for the full day.’ We sail to Lefkas and will pass through 
the canal. From there the trip to Parga, where—according to Rien—we will arrive by six 
o'clock in the evening.®”° Beautiful and quiet trip to the floating swing bridge which opens 
exactly at twelve o’clock. Then we sail into the open Ionian Sea, backed by a strong south- 
westerly wind that pushes us up to a speed of more than six knots. Joke prepares snacks 
and drinks at regular intervals. Cooking is not possible. This is the real thing! I enjoy and 
do not feel seasick!®”” 


Figure 24:1 - View over the Ionian Sea. 


The last few miles take the longest time. We head for Ormos Valtou, a long beach full of 
colored beach chairs arranged in endless echelons. A spectacularly situated city with a 
Venetian castle built centrally on a high rock. The jetty looks messy with nets, old refrig- 
erators and litter. A surly boy with sunglasses watches his fishing rod and does not seem 


874 Nietzsche, F. 1885. 

875 “And if you find her poor, Ithaca won't have fooled you.” [Cavafy, C.P. 1992] 

876 In channels such as between the island of Lefkas and Acarnania, signposts were set to mark the channel 
through the shallows. [Arrian, Indica 4.1.2] 

877 Seasickness; “nausia”. 
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to notice us at all. We moor between two shipwrecks, just as easily. The untidy marina is 
the stepchild of Parga. It is the second day of Pentecost and in the town the garbage is 


piling up. 


After the evening meal—Hennie had already prepared the pasta sauce in the morning 
while the winds were still calm-—we visit the rock and are absorbed into the stream of tour- 
ists. Picturesque streets full of souvenirs and terraces by the sea. Meanwhile, Joke and 
Peter explore the castle or what is left of it. Hennie and Rien relax on a quiet terrace on 
the rock overlooking the chapel on the island in front of the city. Without washing to bed, 
economical with water! 


After some unsuccessful wanderings through the bay and harbor, an excited Swiss an- 
chored his ship at the beginning of the beach. Initially he had cursed loudly through the 
night, after he found out to be moored straight above one of the shipwrecks that rest— 
just below the water surface—on either side of us. No sense of humor, that Swiss. During 
the maneuver we hear him shout his “scheifSe” roar at regular intervals. We conclude that 
Italian neighbors and Belgians are the easiest to deal with. 


Hennie swims to the coast immediately after waking up. Rien and Joke follow in the din- 
ghy. After snorkeling: showering on the beach! How you—as “yacht-millionaires”—can 
enjoy a stolen hotel shower as if you were a salty hippie. We agree; Parga is currently not 
the best place for sailors, who have grown accustomed to open space, silence, and people 
who are “like us”. We smile at the Englishmen who occupy the terraces, some 200 years 
after they sold Parga to Ali Pasha. 


The time for departure has arrived.’’® Slowly we leave the port, now heading for Gaios! 
The broad back of the sea mirrors our bare legs, which are dangling over the bow above 
the anchor: I am a goddess of the Ionian Sea!*”’ We find a perfect place to moor, north of 
the forbidden gull island and next to the delightful chatter of Marcello & Sophia and an- 
other Italian couple. Later we meet Marcello, paddling, standing on a surfboard. We enjoy 
a small fish meal in restaurant The Blue Cave: fish kebab and shrimp kebab. We visited 
Gaios with the children years ago, arriving there on a small ferry from Corfu. 


Swimming in the morning revives the muscles and the joints; more and more we are get- 
ting used to our daily wake-up rituals.*°° The others heard the emptying of a container for 


878 “Greece that treads with assurance on the sea. Greece that takes me travelling always.” [Elytis O.] 

879 “The broad back of the sea” [euréa nota thaldssés]; Homeric Iliad 2.159, 8.510, 20.228, and seven 
occurrences in the Odyssey] 

880 «while great Odysseus washed himself in the stream and scrubbed the brine from his back and from 
his broad shoulders. When he had thoroughly washed himself, and had got the brine out of his hair, he 
anointed himself with oil, and put on the clothes which the girl had given him; Athena, daughter of Zeus, 
then made him look taller and stronger than before, she also made the hair grow thick on the top of his 
head, and flow down in curls like hyacinth blossoms.” [Homeric Odyssey 6.224f] 
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recycled glass, at four o'clock in the morning. Hennie always wakes up last.**! 


Walking to the port town of Loggos today. Breakfast: muesli, Greek yoghurt and honey. 
We prepare buttered sandwiches and small bottles of water. We leave for Loggos along 
the coastal route, past the sleepy village of Zembenistatika. Loggos has been seduced by 
the British for years, making it picturesque but somewhat boring. From seaward, Loggos 
is marked by a brick chimney that once exhausted the smoke of the olive soap production 
into the clear skies. We drink frappé, cappuccino and double espresso (Rien). Peter buys a 
detailed hikers’ map for six Euro. On the terrace, a man is writing on his notebook: with- 
out doubt he drafts a novel or a travel story. 


On the way back to Gaios—but now along the alternative route over the mountain side— 
Hennie strokes a tiny kitten—that immediately turns over to her back. Rien likes Magazia 
well; here and there we see activity that raises his interest. We drink cola near a mini 
market where the TV is turned on loud. Demonstrations on Syntagma Square. The Greeks 
are threatening to leave the European Union if they must cut back this heavily. Try to 
disagree with them; so many unemployed young people and so many privileges to hand 
in... that would upset anyone. 


Always Mythos beer and swimming after the walk. We eat on board and chat with our 
German neighbors from Hannover—four CEOs who spend a week together on board of a 
sailing yacht. Later we will go and eat ice cream and see how the lively swell makes the 
yachts on the south side of the bay dance on the water. Nervous activity of sailors trying 
to bring their boat to safety. Joke knows all the secret places. We see a cisterna with wells 
at the edge of the village. Albanian boys walk into the woods with groceries. I may have 
seen their camps at the marina in Parga before. Hidden behind a church they live in a tent. 
In the tourist area they sell plastic toys with lights and remote control. 


After the swimming, which has become a custom, we take a shower on board and enjoy 
muesli with yoghurt and start our return trip to Corfu. Our four German neighbors suffer 
from “the morning after” and are much less communicative now: keine gesprdchsfluss, 
heute. 


The sea is smooth, like a bath filled with a slowly moving gel. *** We use the quiet waters 
to look through our aqua-scope, to sit and lean against the mast, and to look out over the 
wavy mirror. The prow is the most meditative position on the boat. Hennie spots the tail 
of a dark dolphin, and yes, the fish shows herself four times, always near the same shoal 
of fish. Seagulls indulge themselves on sardines. We are always delighted when we see a 
dolphin. Magic! 


The south coast of Corfu shows from afar; sand-colored cliffs with rusty streaks and green 
above it. Peter comes home to his lieu d'élection. Lefkimi harbor, however, does not look 


881 “Now E6s the early born, bringing light to men, was rising from deep-flowing Ocean.” [Homeric Hymn 4 
to Hermes 184-5] 
882 “Free man, you'll always love the sea—for this, That it's a mirror.” [Baudelaire, C. 1857] 
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like the right place for yachties. Bare concrete quays where cars can be parked after leav- 
ing the ferry. We moor alongside an empty pier. A flat country here. And awfully hot. 


Hennie and Peter leave for a hike to Lefkimi, two or three kilometers inland. A long walk 
towards a sleepy, shabby, village, where only the canal leaves a lasting impression. 
Lefkimi is as it is. We follow the canal back to the coast, where we discover that the Beach 
Hut is closed. A long sandy coast where we walk along the waterline, our feet slipping 
through the warm water. Hippies seem to occupy the houses that border the small strip of 
sand. An abandoned place. 


Rien and Joke spent their siesta on the beach near the harbor. We are going on board, 
where we decide-after consulting the Heikell Pilot-to leave for Petriti, described as a 
sleepy little harbor. That is not completely true. Plenty of rdhrung; activity on fishing 
boats and mooring, anchoring of pleasure yachts. With the dinghy we sail to a pier for 
having dinner at the Stamatis taverna, where in the evening the children of the owners 
demonstrate the sirtaki to a club of Australian girls. 


Next a day of hill walking, after a refreshing bath in the sea. A quite insignificant signpost 
points towards 'Old Petriti'. We follow the path up-hill and find an extremely rustic Old 
Greek village with old houses—pleasantly shaded by greenery and with an outlook over 
the sea and the mountains of the mainland. 


Here and there, some houses are inhabited. A woman dries her dress in the sun, a Swiss 
man stays at his holiday home. A neatly painted church surprises us at Korakades; a father 
and a son are busy applying saffron yellow paint to the rear side of the building. Rien and 
Peter may enter the church. The ladies are requested to stay outside: we receive sincere 
apologies, but the pappds does not change his mind. In Vasilatika, a woman grasps the 
hand of Hennie and tells her that the house which we looked at is for sale. There is a lot 
of “For Sale”. Via Kouspades to Neochoraki, where we drink frappé and eat spinach puff 
pastry. The TV is on and we start a conversation with the cook/owner about the political 
crisis. Everyone talks about the crisis these days. The bottom line of the ordinary man's 
protest is that he does not feel responsible for the country’s debt and therefore he does 
not want to pay for it. 


A perfect day, though! We are still at the jetty and have a drink onboard our boat. On our 
way to the Stamatis family, we see how the Arab crew of the fishing boats repair their nets. 
A fisher slaughters the swordfish which he caught in the deep of night; or was it in the 
early morning?®**> Joke saw it happen during her early walk. A couple of hours later I see 
what is left of it: a big head with sword, but the bright eyes extinguished. The Arab fishers 
sell their catch on the quayside; a small box filled with white fish and a bowl with three 
young swordfish. I decide never to eat swordfish again.°**4 


883 Aristotle describes “la péche au feu”; the nocturnal fishing by torchlight [pyrds]. In the light the fishes 
cease all movement and become easy prey. [Historia animalium 537a18] 
884 All that have not fins and scales, in the waters, shall be considered unclean.” [Leviticus 11.12] 
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Figure 24:2 - Lefkimi harbor. 


Figure 24:3 - Planes departing from Kerkyra. 


A day of calm sailing. Henny at the helm leads us on our way to Kerkyra. Although this is 
a tourist coast with many large hotels, it looks quiet and well-groomed when viewed at 
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from the water. Perhaps because the buildings rest at the foot of the mountains? We pass 
by Mesongi, Benitses and Achillio, and the palace of Sissy which we cannot see from the 
sea. The Paleo Frourio, the old rock of Kerkyra rises proud and imposing. From the sea 
you can clearly see how strategically this point has been chosen. The Neo Frourio is also 
not to be ignored. We moor alongside a pier, a part of the construction of a new port. The 
site seems brand-new but abandoned; a fisher warns us that there are 'Afghans' in the 
neighborhood, overnight. He recommends that we leave, and we don’t object. Half an 
hour later we are in the Mandraki Port where we are piloted by a bronzed harbormaster 
who speaks his English with a German accent. Next to us French people—not very talka- 
tive—and a Swiss man on a blue yacht. The next day, to our surprise, he departs solo, on 
his way to Lakka and Gaios. When I ask him, in awe; “tu vas seul?”, he at once invites me 
to join him. 


This location is breathtaking, here under the old rock. In the evening, beautifully dressed 
ladies and gentlemen will celebrate a wedding. Sounds from the music school roll down 
the slope: Chopin and scales. Not far away is a group of immigrants, which we keep at a 
safe distance. We eat on board the curry-risotto that Hennie prepared from rice, lentils, 
curry and onions, tomatoes and courgettis. Served by Joke with a fresh salad, we enjoy one 
of the many regal meals that we prepared on board. Hennie cooks when the weather is 
calm; Joke is still in the galley even with storm force.** 


On the way to the Esplanade, we view an exhibition by Gaetano Grillo; appealing orna- 
ments, canvasses and ceramics, decorated with all the signs and symbols you can think 
of; sometimes a little pedantic, perhaps a little too bright colors. Strolling on the Espla- 
nade, where it has never been this busy. On the terrace ‘Europe’ we drink Corfu Beer. 
Riens' eyes are closed—the starting signal to return to the boat. Hennie and Peter will stay 
for a while to pay the waiter. The wedding is still in full swing; and the music continues 
until late. Hennie is still listening to the disco for about three hours, but who cares if you 
sleep in a XXXXX location! Oh, yes: Hennie sees Joe on a bike: we watched the planes 
leave from the airstrip. We drink coffee with her (she wine) and talk. What a coincidence, 
or not. (Rien: it was in the script!) 


We arrive at Gouvia-the end of our journey. The daytime hours are dedicated to the last 
sailing day. In the evening Hennie and Peter walk to Mon Repos via the Metrakis Tomb 
and the Church of Saints Jason and Sosipatros; a discovery! They marvel at the frescos 
and old paintings. Not to be overlooked, this oldest Christian church in Corfu! Beautiful 
long-tailed papas lives with his family right next to the church. We light a candle! The 
park is wonderful. Mon Repos houses the mansion where Prince Philip was born in 1921. 
Outside the entrance gate lies Pateopolis—an ancient city from 700 BCE. Ruins of the Hera 


885 “One day, as Diogenes was washing vegetables, he saw Aristippus nearby and mocked him by saying, ‘If 
you had learned to like foods like these, you would not have had to act like a servant in the halls of kings.’ 
Aristippus then replied, ‘And if you had learned to get along among other people, you would not be washing 
vegetables.” [Diogenes Laértius, Lives of the Philosophers: Aristippus 2.68, on Vegetables, Insults, 
Philosophy] 
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monument [Héraion] and a Doric temple overlooking the sea. For me and Peter, it is a 
surprise that Kerkyra has so many archaeological antiquities. Peter is enjoying himself! 
Next time we will visit the museum in Philip's birth house. While consuming a Greek salad 
and a Mythos, we receive a text message from Rien and Joke that they moored the ship in 
the bay of Mon Repos. We can see them from Taverna Nautilus! I buy a kilo of cherries for 
€ 2.50 on the way to the quayside stairs, where they pick us up. 


With the dinghy we sail back to our ship, the Sunny Soul! Now really the last sailing kilo- 
meters or miles! We enjoy the dynamic images that Kerkyra provides when looked at from 
the sea and sail around the isle of Vido. When we approach Gouvia we call Dominique 
over the radio, the boat from Sander, Johanna, and baby Stein. Do not forget to fill the 
fuel tank. The checks at redelivering the boat have a favorable result for us. We do not 
have to pay for the lost hook and the cap of the water hose. Rien and Joke have done this 
well; after a month of sailing, the boat is spick and span! Rien flushed the decks with 
seawater every morning; the saltwater makes the algae disappear and gives the teak its 
beautiful appearance, he says.**° 


We take dinner again at Georges, the most nearby restaurant. ‘George’, the singing waiter 
recognizes us. One more glass of wine on deck before we go to bed. That 5-liter pack does 
never get empty.®*” 


Figure 24:4 - From left to right: Joke, Rien, Hennie and Peter. 


886 “The sea washes away all human evil.” [Euripides, /phigenia in Tauris 1193] 
887 “So true is it that naught is sweeter than a man’s own land.” [Homeric Odyssey 9.34] 
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Figure 1:1 - J. drying our clothes while sailing off the coast of Thesprotia. Author 
(photo) Joke de Meij 2011. 

Figure 1:2 - J. checking the fishing nets at the port of Sayiadha. Author (photo) Joke de 
Meij 2011. 

Figure 1:3 - Overview of the strait that separates Paxos from her sister Antipaxos. Au- 
thor (photo) Joke de Meij 2011. 

Figure 1:4 - The grave of Wilhelm Dorpfeld, overlooking the Ormos Vlikho and Nidri. 
Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2011. 

Figure 1:5 - Ithaca. View from Exogi towards Lefkas. Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2011. 
Figure 1:6 - The bust of Odysseus at Stavros. Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2011. 
Figure 1:7 - Exogi: view from the School of Homer. Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2011. 
Figure 2:1 - Francois Vase: detail side B: Theseus and the 14 Athenian youths. Author 
(photo) Egisto Sani, Creative Commons CC BY-NC-SA 2.0 via Flickr. 

Figure 2:2 - Detail of the “Thera Flotilla Fresco” showing the port of departure. Thera 
— Representation of a Minoan Ship. Ship procession fresco, part 1, Akrotiri, Greece. 
Author: Dirk Herdemerten: Die Wandmalereien von Thera (Santorini). 2007 Public do- 
main via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 2:3 - Detail of the “Thera Flotilla Fresco” showing the theoretical ship. Thera - 
Representation of a Minoan Ship. Ship procession fresco, part 3, Akrotiri, Greece. Au- 
thor: Dirk Herdemerten: Die Wandmalereien von Thera (Santorini). 2007. Public do- 
main via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 2:4 - Depiction of the cabin of the theoretical ship, painted on a wall with win- 
dow. Ikrion. Room 4. West wall. H. 1.95, W. 1.98 m. Akrotiri, Thera. By courtesy of The 
Thera Foundation 2019, Athens, Greece. 

Figure 2:5 - Matt-painted storage vessel of the Middle Bronze Age. (Town IX 1800- 
1650 BCE). National Archaeological Museum of Aegina. Author (photo) courtesy of 
Hélene Emeriaud 2020. 

Figure 2:6 - Reconstruction of the Minoan palace at Malia, Crete. Author (photo) Joke 
de Meij 2018. 

Figure 2:7 - Minoan larnax (14th-12th century BCE). Based on “A Minoan larnax c. 
14th-12th century BCE”, formerly in Swiss private collection, shown on inventory of 
Harlan J. Berk, Ltd. 

Figure 2:8 - Clay larnax decorated with papyrus flowers and an octopus Clay larnax 
decorated with papyrus flowers (left panel and lid) and an octopus (right panel) LM 
IIIA, ca.1340 BCE, Archaeological Museum of Rethymnon, Crete. Author (photo) 
Egisto Sani. Creative Commons CC BY-NC-SA 2.0. 

Figure 2:9 - Minoan clay bottle showing an Octopus (right). (c. 1500 BCE). At display 
in the Archaeological Museum in Herakleion, Crete. Author (photo) Wolfgang Sauber 
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2009. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 3:1 - Boreas (left) and Skiron (right) as depicted on the Aerides, Athens. Detail 
of the frieze on the Tower of the Winds. Author (photo) en:User:Morn 2003. Public 
domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 3:2 - Lips, Notos and Euros as depicted on the Aerides, Athens. Detail of the 
frieze on the Tower of the Winds. Author (photo) Joanbanjo 2011. Public domain via 
Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 3:3 - Triple-bodied Proteus figure on the west pediment of the Old Temple of 
Athena. Collection Acropolis Museum. Author (photo) Ricardo André Frantz. Public 
domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 3:4 - Egyptian Nile boat (first century BCE). Floor mosaic, the original of which 
is kept at Praeneste (Palestrina), Italy, Museo Archeologico Nazionale de Palestrina, 
Italy. Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2015, from a copy at the Allard Pierson Museum, 
Amsterdam. 

Figure 3:5 - Egyptian seagoing vessel (c. 1500-600 BCE). Torr. C. 1894. Ancient Ships. 
Author (photo) Vossnack, E. 

Figure 3:6 - Ship sailing for Punt (relief from the temple of Queen Hatshepsut). Ship 
of the Egyptian Punt expedition, 17th century BCE. (J. Diimichen). Public domain via 
Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 3:7 - Egyptian funerary river boat. Displayed at the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. Author (photo) Héléne Emeriaud 2020. 

Figure 3:8 - The Akrotiri Thera ship as depicted on the fresco at Santorini. Details of 
some ships of the “Thera Flotilla Fresco”: Akrotiri Westhaus Schiffsfresko. Author: 
Dirk Herdemerten 2007: Die Wandmalereien von Thera (Santorini). Public domain via 
Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 3:9 - The Minoa sailing through the Chania old Harbor, Crete. Author (photo) 
Martin Belam from Chania, Crete 2006. Creative Commons Attribution-Share Alike 2.0 
Generic license. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 3:10 - The bisected trunks are laid down to form a raft. Published by courtesy of 
Manolis Petrakis, Commodore (M) HN, ret., Chairman of the Maritime Museum of 
Crete. 

Figure 3:11 - Schematic of the A-frame being placed and tightened at the stern. Nau- 
tical Museum of Chania, Crete. Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2018. 

Figure 4:1 - The Birth of Aphrodite. George Cruikshank c. 1860. Oil painting on canvas, 
with inscription: “Geo. Cruikshank/1792-1878.’ ca. 1860. 46 x 61 cm. IAN 83:13. VISU- 
ALS 6280. Princeton University Library. 

Figure 4:2 - The honeycomb boat of Hodigitria. Wolfgang Sauber (photo) Archaeolog- 
ical Museum in Chania. Model of an early Minoan ship. Odegetria Monastery area in 
Asteroussia. 1900-1700 BCE. Creative Commons CC BY-SA 3.0. Public domain via 
Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 4:3 - The sarcophagus of Agia Triada. Erik Torner (photo) Agia Triada Sarcoph- 
agus, Iraklio Archeological Museum. Heraklion (Iraklio), Crete, Greece. Creative Com- 
mons CC BY-NC-SA 2.0 via Flickr. 

Figure 4:4 - Model of a boat decorated with ram’s heads (Etruscan, c. 650 BCE). Allard 
Pierson Museum, Amsterdam. Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2015. 

Figure 4:5 - Ship model from the Erechtheion, Athens Acropolis. National Archaeolog- 
ical Museum of Athens. Author (photo) Héléne Emeriaud. 

Figure 4:6 - Single figure who sits back against the railing of the poop-deck. Merchant- 
man from Cyprus, The Cesnola Collection, Ancient Art from Cyprus, The Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art, New York (left). Creative Commons CC BY-SA 3.0, via Wikimedia 
Commons. Merchantman from Cyprus, 6th BCE, Casson, .L. 2014. Ships and Seaman- 
ship in the Ancient World. Illustration 94 (right). 

Figure 4:7 - Terracotta ship model, Cyprus (600-480 BCE). Treasures of Thalassa Mu- 
seum, Ayia Napa. Author (photo) Claus Ableiter 2007. Licensed under the Creative 
Commons Attribution-Share Alike 3.0 Unported license. 

Figure 4:8 - Terracotta model of a merchant ship from Cyprus (c. 750-500 BCE). British 
Museum. The Trustees of the British Museum. Creative Commons Attribution-Non- 
Commercial-ShareAlike 4.0 International (CC BY-NC-SA 4.0). 

Figure 4:9 - Gokstad Viking ship: mast foot detail. Viking Ship Museum, Oslo, Norway. 
Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2016. 

Figure 5:1 - Detail of the Francois krater: the ship of Theseus. Fragment from vase. 
Collection: Florence, Museo Archeologico Nazionale. Detail of Egisto Sani (photo) 
Francois Vase: side B: Theseus and the 11 Athenian youths. Creative Commons CC BY- 
NC-SA 2.0 via Flickr. 

Figure 5:2 - Red-colored ornament on the sternpost of a modern Greek caique. Author 
(photo) Joke de Meij 2014. 

Figure 5:3 - Detail of frieze, known as the “Thera Flotilla Fresco”. Akrotiri Westhaus 
Schiffsfresko. About 17th century BCE. Author: Dirk MHerdemerten: Die 
Wandmalereien von Thera (Santorini). 2007. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 
Figure 5:4 - Reconstruction of the west pediment of the Parthenon. Proposed recon- 
struction of the west pediment of the Parthenon according to drawing by K. Schwerzek. 
Displayed at the Acropolis Museum, Athens. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 
Figure 5:5 - Corinthian vase depicting Kétos, Perseus, and Andromeda. Amphora de- 
picting Perseus rescuing Andromeda from Ketos, Antikensammlung, Altes Museum 
Berlin. Montrealais (photo). Creative Commons CC BY 3.0 via Wikimedia Commons. 
Figure 5:6 - Kyathos (vase) with black figures and a snout in the shape of a boar's 
head. Canthare a figures noires a une anse et bec en forme de téte de sanglier. Peintre 
de Boston 01.8110 (570-560 av J.-C.) Face A: triton et dauphins. Face B: dauphin et 
sirénes. Localisation Paris, Musée Du Louvre. Source: Agence photographique de la 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux-Grand Palais. 

Figure 5:7 - Athenian vase with depiction of the huge black hull of Odysseus. Oinochoé 
a figures noires, vers 500 - 475 avant J.C., Classe de Keyside, Stockholm, collection 
Throne-Holst. In J. Broadman, Les vases athéniens a figures noires, 1996, fig. 286. 
Figure 5:8 - Ship representation with snout-shaped forefoot, on the Francois krater. 
National Archaeological Museum of Florence. Sailko (photo), Creative Commons CC 
BY-SA 3.0 via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 5:9 - The Aristonothos krater from Caere: front (left) and back (right). Der 
sogenannte Aristonothos-Krater aus Caere. Angefertigt im 7. Jahrhundert v. Chr. Au- 
thor (photo) Rabax63. Licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-Share Alike 
4.0 International license. 

Figure 5:10 - The Aristonothos krater from Caere: the blinding. From “Odyssey Plate 
III” Engelmann, R; Anderson, W.C.F. 1892. Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey, London, H. Grevel & Co. 

Figure 5:11 - The Aristonothos krater from Caere: the raid. From “Odyssey Plate III” 
Engelmann, R; Anderson, W.C.F. 1892. Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 
London, H. Grevel & Co. 

Figure 5:12 - Athenian black-figure vase by the Kleimachos potter. Egisto Sani ‘Trav- 
eling by sea — III’ Attic black-figure hydria, attributed to the Kleimachos Potter, c. 575- 
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525 BCE, Louvre. Creative Commons CC BY-NC-SA 2.0, via Flickr. 

Figure 5:13 - Oblique stern view of the Oseberg ship. The Oseberg ship on display at 
the Viking ship museum, Oslo, Norway. Author (photo) Petter Ulleland 2016. Public 
domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 5:14 - Archaic dieres depicted on a Greek vase found at Vulci in Etruria. c. 500 
BCE. Illustrator not credited - Ancient and Modern Ships - Part I - Wooden Sailing 
Ships by Sir George Holmes. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 5:15 - Bronze group of a bull and acrobat. Minoan (1550-1450 BCE) (right). Au- 
thor (photo) Mike Peel, Creative Commons CC BY-SA 4.0. Public domain via Wiki- 
media Commons. 

Figure 6:1 - Dipylon vase: transport of the mortal remains to the place of burial. Maitre 
du Dipylon, Cratére fragmentaire vers 750 avant J.C. Musée du Louvre, Acquisition A 
517. © 2009 RMN / Hervé Lewandowski. 

Figure 6:2 - Dipylon vase: guardian birds surrounding the ship of the deceased. Maitre 
du Dipylon, Cratére fragmentaire vers 750 avant J.C. Musée du Louvre, Acquisition A 
517. © 2009 RMN / Hervé Lewandowski. 

Figure 6:3 - The Kerameikos krateér: a theoretical journey overtaken by events. The 
Kerameikos kratér. Workshop of the Painter of New York MMA 34.11.2. Author (photo) 
Marie-Lan Nguyen. 

Figure 6:4 - The Kerameikos krateér: detail of the stern of the ship. Moore, M. B. 2000, 
Ships on a ‘Wine-Dark Sea in the Age of Homer, Metropolitan Museum Journal v35, 
New York. 

Figure 6:5 - Thebes’s vase: detail of Helen and Paris. Detail of Pottery spouted krater, 
Athenian Geometric, 735-720 BC, BM, GR 1899.2-19.1. Author (photo) Zdenék 
Kratochvil 2014. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 6:6 - Thebes’s vase, front view (left). Thebes vase. Detail of Pottery spouted 
kratér, Athenian Geometric, 735-720 BC, BM, GR 1899.2-19.1. Author (photo) Zdenék 
Kratochvil 2014. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 6:7 - Detail of the reconstruction of the decoration on an Athenian Geometric 
krater dated 735-720 BCE Dated 735-720 BCE. Allard Pierson Museum, Amsterdam. 
Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2018. 

Figure 6:8 - Nestor battling the Molionidai. Detail from Geometric Oenochoe in the 
Agora Museum, 730 BCE. Two men with helmet, spear, and sword attack a double fig- 
ure as he steps onto a chariot. The two ends of his two crests are connected, and a 
square shield covers both his bodies. Webster T.B.L. 1955, Homer and Attic Geometric 
Vases. 

Figure 6:9 - The Molionidai (details). Fragment of a vessel of the Heraion of Argos with 
a double figure, Athens, National Museum archive, late geometric II (left). Bronze 
plate fibula of the Idaen cave of Zeus on Crete with fight between warrior and double 
figure Athens National Museum 11765 boiotic, sub-Geometric (right). 

Figure 6:10 - The death of Talos. Red-figure painting dated 400-390 BCE, National Ar- 
chaeological Museum of Jatta. Author (photo) Forzaruvo94 2012. Public domain via 
Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 7:1 - The building of the ship Argo. Terracotta relief, Roman artwork, probably 
first century AD. Said to have been found near the Porta Latina in Rome. British Mu- 
seum Townley Collection. Author (photo) Jastrow 2007. Public domain via Wikimedia 
Commons. 

Figure 7:2 - Artist impression of an ancient Greek ship at the port of Sami, Cephalonia. 
Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2014. 
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Figure 7:3 - Gyrne Harbor. Painting at Ancient Shipwreck Museum in Gyrne Castle, 
Cyprus. Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2016. 

Figure 7:4 - Anchor-stones [eunai] and a “daktulios”; a ring-shaped mooring stone. 
Photographs of image at the Museum of Malaga, Spain (right) by Joke de Meij 2019. 
Figure 7:5 - Votive anchor of porphyry stone. The Palace of Knossos, Late Minoan 
(1550-1400 BCE), Herakleion, Archaeological Museum. Author (photo) ArchaiOptix 
2019. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 7:6 - The Nymphaion trireme at the Cimmerian Bosporus. The International 
Journal of Nautical Archaeology (2001) 30.2:250-256.+63. 

Figure 8:1 - Ivory plate with depiction of a warship. Marangou, L.I. 1969. Lakonische 
Elfenbein- und Beinschnitzereien. Tubingen, Wasmuth. 

Figure 8:2 - Assyrian bireme from Nineveh (700-692 BCE). South-West Palace, British 
Museum WA 124772, Room VII, panel 11. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 
Figure 8:3 - Dionysian ship-chariot procession Re-enactment by Thespis of Icaria. Re- 
constructed detail of a skyphos, Bologna, Museo Civico Archeologico DI.109. Author 
unknown. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 8:4 - Two ships depicted on an Attic black-figured cup, ca. 520-510 BCE. Prov- 
enance: Vulci, Nicosthénés potter. Louvre Museum. Author (photo) Bibi Saint-Pol 
2007. Public domain, via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 8:5 - Ancient Greek ship forms, depicted on a kylix (520-510 BCE). Representa- 
tion of two ancient Greek ships. Détail d'une coupe a figures noires datée 520-510 BCE. 
Provenance: Vulci, Nicosthénés potter. Louvre Museum. From Wikimedia Commons. 
Author (photo) Poecus. 

Figure 9:1 - Kabul River, Old Bridge, with Bala Hissar in the Distance. Burke, J. 1878- 
1880 (photo). Public domain, via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 9:2 - Model of a Magan boat, Muscat, Oman. The National Museum in Muscat, 
Oman. Author (photo) Mohammed90m. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 
Figure 10:1 - A marble plaque showing two ships unloading cargo. Collezione Torlonia, 
Capitoline Museum, Rome. Through https://www.ostia-antica.org/portus/forum-vin- 
arium-torlonia.htm. 

Figure 10:2 - Detail showing scene on the aftdeck. Alberto Guglielmotti 1872, through 
https://www.ostia-antica.org/portus/forum-vinarium-torlonia.htm. 

Figure 10:3 - Detail of the scene on the foreship. Alberto Guglielmotti 1872, through 
https://www.ostia-antica.org/portus/forum-vinarium-torlonia.htm. 

Figure 10:4 - A vase directed to Zeus Soter. Hydria from Santa Maria di Capua. Cavaino 
painter (active 340-330 BCE). Beazley Campanian Red-Figure JHS.63 1943, 66 ff. Cour- 
tesy of Badisches Landesmuseum, Schloss Karlsruhe, Karlsruhe. 

Figure 10:5 - Grave column with sculpture of a young man. National Archaeological 
Museum of Athens 752, 380-370 BCE. Phototheque ANHIMA. Discussion free after 
Scott, Nagy, and Delivorrias et al. 1987. Literature: Conze Die Attische Grabreliefs IV, 
1900, nr. 623. 

Figure 10:6 - Votive plaque from Sounion, ca. 700 BCE. H. Phrontis. Plaque fragment. 
National Archaeological Museum of Athens No. 14935. 

Figure 10:7 - Odysseus longs to hear the song of the Sirens. Attic black-figure 
oenochoe, 525-500 BCE, detail. Altes Museum Berlin (13718823364). Author (photo) 
Carole Raddato from Frankfurt, Germany. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 
Figure 10:8 - Odysseus and the Sirens. Eponymous vase of the Siren Painter, c. 475 
BCE. Detail from an Attic red-figured stamnos, ca. 480-470 BC. From Vulci. Author 
(photo) Jastrow 2006. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 
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Figure 10:9 - Depiction of rowers at work on an aphraktos; an unfenced ship. Fragment 
of vase. Allard Pierson Museum. Author (photo) Joke de Meij 2018. 

Figure 10:8 - A silver tetradrachm depicting the bow of a Samaina. Sicily, Zankle-Mes- 
sana AR Tetradrachm. Samian occupation, 494/3 BCE. Prow of a Samaina (Samian gal- 
ley) with ram, akrostolion and fighting platform on deck. Barron p. 178. Roma Numis- 
matics Ltd London. 

Figure 11:1 - Detail of interior of Attic black-figured cup from Cerveteri. (c. 520 BCE). 
Boats cup, detail of the interior showing a frieze of five boats in contest. Collection 
Cabinet des Médailles. Gift of the Prince Torlonia. Author (photo) Leagros Group. Pub- 
lic domain, via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 11:2 - The Dionysus cup — top view Exekias, black-figure kylix, c. 530 BCE. Dio- 
nysus in a ship, sailing among dolphins. Staatliche Antikensammlungen, Miinchen. 
Author (photo) Bibi Saint-Pol 2007. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 11:3 - The Dionysus cup - side view focusing on the stylized face. Exekias, black- 
figure kylix, c. 530 BCE. Dionysus in a ship sailing amongst dolphins. Staatliche An- 
tikensammlungen, Miinchen. Author (photo) Bibi Saint-Pol 2007. Public domain, via 
Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:1 - Trireme Olympias of the Hellenic Navy. Author (photo) Templar52 2006. 
Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:2 - The Warriors of Salamis. Salamina monument. Artist Achilles Vasileiou. 
Author (photo) Achilles Vasileiou. Creative Commons CC BY 3.0. Public domain via 
Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:3 - View of Athens and the Areopagus. von Klenze, L. Ideale Ansicht der 
Acropolis und des Areopag in Athen, 1846. Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen - 
Neue Pinakothek Miinchen. Creative Commons CC BY-SA 4.0. 

Figure 12:4 - The Abduction of Orithyia by Boreas. Manner of Francesco Solimena, c. 
1730. Acquired by Henry Walters with the Massarenti Collection, 1902. Walters Art 
Museum. Creative Commons CCO license. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 
Figure 12:5 - Depiction of the position and angle of the rowers in a trireme. Eric Gaba 
(2005); based upon a drawing of Jean Taillardat in La Triére athénienne et la guerre sur 
mer aux Ve et IVe siécles, 1968; Wikimedia Commons Creative Commons CC BY-SA 
3.0). 

Figure 12:6 - Xerxes’ alleged punishment of the Hellespont. Deutsches Museum, Miin- 
chen, Germany. Photograph taken from a 1909 print. Public domain via Wikimedia 
Commons. 

Figure 12:7 - Depiction of a Greek trireme. Ancient and Medieval Warfare: The History 
of the Strategies, Tactics, and Leadership of Classical Warfare, New Jersey, United 
States: Avery Publishing Group, 1984. Mitchell, Department of History, United States 
Military Academy. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:8 - Themistokles, born 524 BCE, Athens, Greece. Profile view of an ancient 
Greek bust of Themistokles. Rijksdienst voor het Cultureel Erfgoed. Author (photo) 
Antonietti, J.P.A. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:9 - Xerxes the Great, 519-465 BCE, Iran. Profile view of Xerxes I, based on a 
relief of Xerxes at the doorway of his palace, Persepolis, Iran, Photograph taken from 
a print. Author (photo) Mbmrock. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:10 - Kaulbach, Wilhelm von - Die Seeschlacht bei Salamis — 1868. Public 
domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:11 - Model of a Greek trireme. Deutsches Museum, Miinchen, Germany. Au- 
thor (photo) Matthias Kabel 2005, background removed by Sting, Nachtbold. Public 
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domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:12 - Phalanx in battle against the Persians. Leutemann (1824-1905). 1865. 
Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:13 - The Spartan general Pausanias, Capitoline Museums, Rome. Author 
(photo) Jona Lendering 2018. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 12:14 - Spouted krater or louterion decorated with a long-ship. Courtesy of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, © ROM Object number 919.5.18. 

Figure 13:1 - Kimon takes command of the Greek Fleet. Illustration from ‘Hutchinson's 
History of the Nations’, 1915. Author (photo) A. C. Weatherstone (1888-1929). Public 
domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 13:2 - The ancient Persian fort at Eion (left) and the mouth of the Strymon 
(right). Source Livius.org. Author (photo) Jona Lendering 2019. Public domain via 
Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 13:3 - Achilles Discovered Among the Daughters of Lykomedes. Painter Jean 
Lemaire, between circa 1640 and circa 1645. William Randolph Hearst Collection 
(49.17.16). Museum Associates/LACMA. Public domain via Wikimedia Commons. 
Figure 13:4 - Detail from Robert’s reconstruction of the Iliupersis by Polygnotus. Die 
Iliupersis des Polygnot. Robert, Carl 1893. Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm (Band 
17). 

Figure 13:5 - Panther-Dionysus scatters the pirates, who are changed into dolphins. 
North African Roman mosaic, dated 2nd century AD. Located in the Bardo National 
Museum of Tunis, Tunisia. Author (photo) GiorcesBardo53. Public domain via Wiki- 
media Commons. 

Figure 13:6 - Bronze extremity of the ram of a large 2nd c. Greek warship. Bronze ex- 
tremity of the ram of a Greek warship, 2nd century BCE, recovered from the sea at 
Athlit Israel. National Maritime Museum in Haifa. Author (photo) Hanay 2010. Public 
domain via Wikimedia Commons. 

Figure 13:7 - The southern walls of the Acropolis. The Acropolis of Athens viewed from 
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The following table summarizes the used maritime core vocabulary in a bilingual format. 
The terms are sorted alphabetically and for each term the Greek word, the translitera- 
tion, and the English word is given. Many of the words have not only one, but several 
meanings. The intent of this vocabulary is to highlight the nautical meaning of each 


word. 


Greek 

GX APAKTOS 
ayabds 
GKATLOV 
KATO 
aKpOvnov 
GKPOOTOALOV 
aKPWTTPLov 
aU~leAtloon 
GU@iaros 
AvaByotvews 
eiAkov dvadsovpevot 
GVATIAEW 
aVvACTPOGN, 
ayxlaros 
ayKupa 
GvTITOUG 
avtimpwpos 
a&pAaotov 
APPAKTOS 
amoBatns 
amoBabpa 
aTouKkia 
&pXwv 
&PXWV VAUTOV 
GpVEVTNP 
gpTELoV 
aoavdtov 
BONHOG 
BeévOoc 
dens 
BaAOS 
XCAKwWLLA 
XEtpappous 
XElUappous G&Batos 
SAKTVALOG 
SQAKTVALOG 
SEAGIG 
SUTNS 
SLEKTIAOUG 
duypns 


Transliteration 
Acharaktos 
Agathos 
Akateion istion 
Akatos 
Akroneon 
Akrostolion 
Akroterion 
Amfiélissa 
Amphialos 
Anabésineos 
Anadotmenos heilkon 
Anapléo 
Anastrophé 
Ankhialos 
Ankyra 
Antipous 
Antiproiros 
Aphlaston 
Aphraktos 
Apobates 
Apobathra 
Apoikia 
Archontes 
Archos nautéon 
Arneutér 
Artemon 
Asanidon 
Asemos 
Bénthos 
Bireme 

Bolos 
Chalkoma 
Cheimarrous 
Cheimarrous abatos 
Daktulios 
Daktulios 
Delphis 

Détes 
Diékplous 
Dieres 


English 

Ship without (carved) name 
Good, trade commodity 
Small subsidiary sail 

Small boat, launch 
Uppermost part of a ship 
Ornamented stempost 
Ornamented sternpost 
Agile, rowed on both sides 
Sea-girt 

Embarking Ship (name) 

To take in tow and haul off 
Sail upwards, go up-stream 
Naval tactic; wheeling, turning 
Near-the-Sea 

Anchor 

Antipodal 

Naval tactic; head-on 
Sternpost decoration 
Unfenced open ship 
Leaping warrior 

Ladder for disembarking 
Colony 

Ruler, chief magistrate 
Leader of sailors 

One who jumps like a diver 
Small foresail 

Undecked 

Unmarked ship 

Depth (of the sea) 

Ship with two levels of oars 
Clod of earth or seabed soil 
Bronze extremity of a ram 
Winter stream 

Impassable winter stream 
Ring-shaped pre-laid mooring stone 
Ring-shaped end of a steering-paddle 
Dolphin 

Diver 

Naval tactic 

Ship with two levels of oars 


Sikpotos vavo 
Siktvov 
SLOAKOS 
S5wSEKaoKaALOG 
S5popwv 
ESdAMOCG 

£1606 
E1KOOOPOG 
eipeola 
EAATPEUVG 
EAlooW 
éUBoAOS 
ELTIOPOG 
EPOAKALOV 
ETUBATNS 
ETILKAPOLOG 
ETILKEAAG) 
éTINVKEVYSEGOL 
ETILKPLOV 
éTILVELOV 
éTIlonLOv 
ETLTOVOG 
ETIWTLOES 
ETITATIOSNS 
EpETNS 
EPETHEVG 
EPETHOV 
épyata (plural) 
evrpe’ EpeTUa 
evvebdvat (plural) 
evmAOLa 
evpvadros 
evoeALOG 
EVOTPETITOLOL BOEDOL 
yadAos 

yiis Teptodos 
YVOPWV 
yOupos 

ydpov 

GALEDS 

GALOS 

aAOS GXVY 

GAS 

apLovia 
EKATOCUYOS 
iepa TpINPNS 
(ITO 
ioTLOM@OPOG 
iotiov 


Dikrotos naus 
Diktyon 
Diolkos 
Dodekaskalmos 
Dromon 
Edaphos 
Eidos 
Eikosoros 
Eiresia 
Elatreus 
Elissa 
Embolos 
Emporos 
Epholkaion 
Epibates 
Epikarsios 
Epikello 
Epikenidessi 
Epikrion 
Epineion 
Episemon 
Epitonos 
Epotides 
Eptapddes 
Eréteés 
Eretméus 
Eretmon 
Ermata 
Euera eretma 
Eunai 
Euploia 
Euryalos 
Euselmos 
Eustréptoisi boedfsin 
Gaulus 

Ges Periodous 
Gnomon 
Gomphos 
Guron 
Halieus 
Halios 

Halos achne 
Hals 
Harmonia 
Hekatézygos 
Hiera trierés 
Hippos 
Histioforos 
Histion 
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Ship with two levels of oars 
(Fisherman’s) net 

Hauling way between two yards 
Twenty-four oared ship 

Light and swift Byzantine warship 
Surface 

Form 

Twenty-oared (cargo-) ship 
Oar-system 

Oar-shaft, rower-man 

Short turn, maneuver 
Protrusion on bow or stern 
Trader 

Boarding ladder 

Marine combatant 

Athwart, crosswise, transverse 
Beach a ship, bring to shore, run ashore 
Gunwale planks 

Yard arm 

Seaport 

Ensign, figurehead on a ship 
Backstay of a mast 

Catheads 

Seven feet wide (bench) 
Rower 

Oarsman 

Oar 

Blocks of stone, ship's ballast 
Well-fitted oars 

Anchor-stone (plural) 

A fair voyage (a wish for) 
Wideness of the sea 
Well-benched 

Ropes of ox-hide 

Phoenician ship type 

Circuit of the Earth 

Sun dial 

Fasteners, peg, nail bond 
Curved like a hook 

Sailor, fisherman 

Of the Sea 

Foam, froth of the sea 
Near-shore sea 

Means of joining, fastening 
Ship of hundred benches 
Sacred trireme 

Phoenician ships type 

Ship propelled by sails and oars 
Sail 


toTLOppaos 
iotodS0Ky 
iotomrédy 

toTOG 

OAKaiov 

vTOGwpa 

iatpos 

idEa 

ix8vo~payot 

ikpla 

KQAOG 

KATO OTOUA 
KATATIELPATNpP lA 
KATAPPAKTOG 
KATHOTPWHA 
KGBio mpi 
KEAEVOTI|S 
KEPKOUPOS 
KEPKOUPOV OKAMOG 
KTTOS 

KAEibEs 

KAEic 

KAtota 

KAUTOVOOG 
KOVTWTOV 

KOVTOG 

Kw 

Kopwvic 

Kpatrp 
KpoKddevoGg 
KUBEpvyATNS 

KU@V 

KUKAOG 

KoiAn vats 

AE Bos 

Any 

AlLEVLOV 

Atpvn 

ALWOTITEPOS 

AlBo0sG TETPLULLEVOS 
Hayn TMapamortaytos 
PaArdKia 
HEyaKnTEa TOVTOV 
Heyakitys SEaAgic 
pEeyaxnytys vats 
PEyaAa totiov 
Lnvoetdis kUKAOG 
peoodun 
HEooatos 


Histiorraphos 
Histoddke 
Histopéde 

Histos 

Holkaion 
Hupozoma 

latros 

Idea 
Ikhthuophagoi 
Ikria 

Kalos 

Kata stoma 
Katapeiratiriayou 
Kataphraktos 
Katastroma 
Kathistemi 
Keleustes 
Kerkouros 
Kerkouroskaphos 
Ketos 

Kleides 

Kleis 

Klisia 

Klutonéos 
Kontoton 

Kontos 

Kope 

Koronis 

Krater 
Krokddeilos 
Kubernetes 

Kuon 

Kyklos 

Koile néus 
Lémbos 

Limen 

Limenia 

Limne 

lindpteros 

Lithos tetriménos 
Mache parapotamios 
Malakia 
Megakétea ponton 
Megakétis delphis 
Megakétis nats 
Megala histion 
Ménoeides kyklos 
Mesodme 
Messatos 
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Sail-stitcher, cheating fellow 
Mast crutch 

Mast step 

Mast 

Sternpost 

Hogging truss 

Ship's doctor 

Form, apprehended aspect 
Fish-eaters 

Raised half-deck 

Brails 

(Offensive) prow-to-prow contact 
Sounding-line 

Fenced, defended 

Deck 

Stationary, zero-speed 
Orderer 

Light merchant ship 

Small merchant ship 

Sea monster 

Thole pin 

Removable rowing bench 
Shelter, hut, cabin 

Famous ship 

Poled boat, punt, royal barge 
Punting-pole, pole 

Handle of an oar 

Curved, crowned, garlanded 
Vase 

Crocodiles 

Helmsman, pilot 

Dogfish 

Naval tactic 

Hollow ship 

Cockboat, dinghy 

Harbor 

Of the harbor 

Bay 

Linen-winged (ships) 
Anchor stone 

River battle 

Mollusk 

Deep, hollow sea, full of huge fishes 
Huge dolphin 

Hollow ship 

Main sail 

Naval tactic 

Tie beam with notch 
Central station 


LNTPOTIOALS 
PUtoTIApHoS 
poxA6s 
HovoKpotos 
vaucy lov 
vauayos 

vav Boros 
vavKkpapol 
vavKpapos 
vavkAnpos 
vauKkpapia 
VaAUKPATNS 
vavpaxta 
VaUTIAKTOS 
VauTInYELa 
VQUTIALOG 
vats evepyi|s 


vads KaTEOTPWVTO St'6AOU 


vats pakpa 
vads péAatva 
vats op8dOKpatpos 
vats oTpOYYUAH 
Vvavoolkntos 
vavotaBbLov 
vavota8pos 
VavoToAsiv 
vavtns 
vauTtirAAgoBat 
vavapxos 

VL TIOAVKAELSL 
VEOV KATAAOYOS 
vewpeéw (verb) 
VEWPLOV 

vnos eVooEALOLO 
nos ions 
vndsoikos 

vnuot Kopwviolt 
vuxti TrAo0la 
oidKLOV 

oinlov 

oing or oiag 
oivow Tdvtos 
@KUAAOG 
aKvados vats 
OAKGS 

OH Pardes iis 
OUMAADS Bardoons 
opbaayos 


Metropolis 
Miltopareos 
Mokhlos 
Monokrotos 
Nauagion 
Nauagos 
Naubolos 
Naucraroi 
Naucraros 
Natkléros 
Naukraria 
Naukratis 
Naumakhia 
Naupaktos 
Naupegia 
Nauplios 

Nats etlergés 
Nats katestronto 
di’holou 

Nats makra 
Nats mélaini 
Nats orthokrairaon 
Naius strongulé 
Nausoiketos 
Naustathmon 
Naustathmos 
Naustolein 
Nautes 
Nautillesthai 
Navarkhos 

Nei polykleidi 
Neon katalogos 
Neoreo 
Néorion 

Neos eussélmoio 
Neos éises 
Neosoikos 
Néusi koronisin 
Nukti ploia 
Oiaklon 

Oieion 

Ojiex or oiax 
Oinops pontos 
Okualos 
Okualos néus 
Olkas 
Omphalos ges 
Omphalos thalasses 
Ophthalmos 
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Mother-city 

Red-cheeked 

Levers 

Ship with one level of oars 
Piece of wreckage 
Shipwreck 

Sounding-lead 

Athenian maritime nobility 
Chief of a naucrary 

Owner or contractor of a ship 
Naucrary 

Naval command 

Naval combat 

Shipbuilding yard 
Shipbuilding yard 

Seafarer 

Well-built ship 
Fully-decked ship 


Galley, ship of war 

Black ships 
Straight-horned ship 
Round ship 

Space occupied by ships 
Ship station (temporary) 
Naval base 

Naval mission 

Rower 

To sail, go by sea 

Leader of the ships 
Many-benched ships 
Catalogue of Ships 

Be overseer of a dockyard 
Dockyard, naval base 
Well-benched ship 
Well-balanced ship 
Covered slipway, shipshed 
Curved ships 

Voyage by night 

Tiller 

Rudder, helm 

The helm of a rudder, the tiller 
Wine-dark sea 

Sea-swift 

Fast-sailing ship 

Hulk, cargo ship 

Navel of the earth 

Navel of the sea 
Eye-shaped decoration 


OpBdOKpatpos 
TIApaBAnPATA 
Trapappayya 
TIAPAALA 
TIAPAAOG 
TIApAppVUATA 
TIAPAONLOV 
TIAPESELPEGLA 
TINSAALOV 
TIEtTOWa 
TreAayia 
TIEVTNKOVTAPXOG 
TIEVTNKOVTOPOS 
TEVTN NS 
TIEppayLEVN 
TEPINYNTHS 
TLEpITTAOUG 
TIEPLOTIAGLLOS 
optic 
(opto@opeEiv 
Optos 

TIAATH 

TIAniovn 

TIAEW 
TIAOLAPEOLA 
TIAOLOLs PaKpoisg 
TIAOIOV 

TIAOKH, 

TIAG) Tp 
TIAWTOs (adjective) 
TIAODS 
TIOAVYOLLMOG 
TIOAUBEVONS 
TIOVTLOV 
TIOVTOTIOPEtV 
TIOVTOG 
TIOPPvUPW 
Hotvia ly8uwv 
TIPOSPOLOG 
TIpMpa 
TIPOPATHS 
TIPOPEVG 
TIpwtevs 
TIPOTOVOG 
TIPULVa 
TIPUEVav GvaKkpovEo Dal, 


TIPULIVYjoLa 
TIPUELVEDS 


Orthokrairos 
Parablemata 
Parafragma 
Paralia 
Paralos 
Pararrhymata 
Parasemon 
Parexeiresia 
Pedalion 
Peisma 
Pelagia 
Pentékontarchos 
Pentékonteros 
Pentrereés 
Pephragmene 
Periegétés 
Periplous 
Perispasmos 
Phortis 
Phortophorein 
Phortos 

Plate 

Pleione 

Pléo 
Ploiaphesia 
Ploiois makrois 
Ploion 

Ploki 

Ploter 

Plotés 

Plots 
Polugomphos 
Polybenthes 
Pontion 
Pontoporein 
Pontos 
Porphuro 
Potnia Ichthyon 
Prodromos 
Prora 

Prorates 
Proreus 
Proteus 
Protonos 
Primna 
Prumnan (ana)krouest- 
hai 

Prumnésia 
Prumneus 
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Straight-horned 

Side screens 

Bulwarks 

Coastline 

Sea-side 

Side screens 

Ship’s name device 

Outside and along the oarbanks 
Steering-oar 

Rope; ship's cable 

Of the sea 

Chief of fifty 

Fifty-oared long-ship 

Ship with five levels of oars 
Defended, fenced 

Writer of a travelogue 

Sailing directions, naval tactic 


Naval tactic; reverse wheeling, turning 


Hulk, sail-propelled cargo ship 
To carry cargo 

A load, a ship’s freight or cargo 
Blade of an oar 

Queen of Sailing 

To sail, travel at sea 


Festival at the opening of the sailing season 


Galleys, ships of war 
Floating vessel 

Block with one or more sheaves 
Sailor, seaman 

Floating 

To sail, travel at sea 
Many-nailed 

Very deep (of the sea) 

Of the open sea 

To sail on open water 

The sea, dangerous crossing 
To surge up (of waves) 
Mistress of the Phishes 
Forerunner 

Prow, above-water part of the bow 
Bow officer 

Bow Lookout 

Early sea-god 

Forestay of a mast 

Stern 

To row astern, backing water 


Stern cables 
Steersman 


TIUPLEUTUKT] 
oavibmpata 
oéApata (plural) 
ONLEIOV 
OKQALLOG 
OKAOG 
oKevo8nky 
oxedia or oxedin 
OTIEIPOV 

o~aipa 
OTALILVES 

OTEIPA 

OTOIXOG 
OTPATHYOS 
OTpOYYVAOV 
OTUAIC 

ovAn 

odAoVv 

ouvedplov 
TAXUVQUTEIV 
TEKTWV 
TETPTPNS 
Barats 
OdAacon 
BaArdoons Eevpéa KOATIOV 
BaAGOOLOG 
Baracooxpatia 
BaracooKpatopes 
Bewpla 

Bewpis 

Bewpos 

Bodv 

Odwoa 

Bpavitns 

Opdavos 
TPLAKOVTOPOG 
TPL PAPXOG 
TPLPNS 
Tppitns 
TpIKPOTOS vavo 
TPLPNS 
TPLOKAALOS 
TPOTTLG 

TpoOTTOLoL SEPUATIVOLOL 
BabvoKa@os 
EvoTOV 

EVA vyLaA 
EVAOKAOTPOV 
EVAOV TETPAYWVOV 


Pyrieftiki 
Sanidomata 
Selmata 
Semeion 
Skalmos 
Skaphos 
Skeuotheke 
Skhedieé 
Speiron 
Sphairan 
Stamines 
Steira 
Stoikhos 
Strategds 
Stroggulon 
Stylis 

Sule 

Stlon 
Sunédrion 
Tachynautein 
Tekton 
Tetreres 
Thalamite 
Thalassa 
Thalassés eurea kolpon 
Thalassios 
Thalassokratia 
Thalassokratores 
Theoria 
Theoris 
Theoros 
Thoon 

Thoosa 
Thranite 
Thranos 
Triakontoros 
Triérarchos 
Trierés 
Triereti 
Trikrotos naus 
Trireme 
Triskalmos 
Tropis 
Tropoisi dermatinoisi 
Vathyskafos 
Xuston 

Xyla néia 
Xylokastron 
Xylon tetragonon 
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Fishing with firelight 
Planking 

Deck, bench 

Ensign, military standard 
Thole pin 

Boat, hull 

Equipment store, arsenal 
Raft, improvised ship 

Shroud, sail 

Sphere 

Frames 

Cutwater 

File (of rowers) 

Army leader, admiral, general 
Rounded 

Identification device carried at the stern 
Booty, right of seizure in war 
Booty 

Naval council 

To sail fast 

Shipwright 

Ship with four levels of oars 
Lower-level oarsman 

Sea 

Wide bosom of the sea 

Of the Sea 

Maritime power 

Sea emperor 

Sacred journey 

Ship on a sacred journey 

Man on a sacred journey 
Swift 

Sea nymph 

Upper-level oarsman 
Platform 

Thirty-oared ship 

Triarch, leader of a trireme 
Ship with three levels of oars 
One who goes in a trireme 
Ship with three levels of oars 
Ship with three levels of oars 
Six-oared ship 

Keel 

With thongs of leather (for the thole pins) 
Bathyscaphe 

Pike 

Ship’s timber 
Wooden castle (raised deck) 
Squared timber, gopher wood 


Guya 
Guya 
Guyitat 


Zyge 
Zyge 
Zygitai 
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Beam on which a rower sits 
Crosspiece, pair of timbers 
The rowers in the middle layer 


Appendix E: General Index 


Abdera, Thrace, 176 

Abydos, Turkey, 158, 159 

Acacia wood, 34 

Acerra, incense box (L.), 118 

Achaeans, 84 

Achaemenid dynasty, ancient Persian 
royal house, 110, 112, 115, 155 

Achaemenides, a crewmember of 
Odysseus, 236 

Achaemenides, brother of King Artaxerxes 
of Persia, 182, 183 

Acheron, River of Hades, 198, 200, 227 

Achilles, ix, 14, 21, 26, 40, 58, 59, 66, 67, 
85, 90, 129, 144, 166, 167, 216, 217, 218, 
225, 227, 6, 7, 8, 2 

Achné, foam, froth of the sea, 42, 228 

Acoetes, the Etruscan helmsman, 84, 171 

Acrocorinthus, the Acropolis of ancient 
Corinth, 101 

Acropolis, The, of Athens, 29, 45, 100, 
149, 172, 173, 175, 176, 185, 186, 187, 
189, 190, 206, 207, 2, 6, 7, 1,7 

Actium, Aktion, Greece, 4 

Actoridae, the Molionidai, 77 

Adeimantus, Corinthian naval 
commander, 150 

Aden, 114 

Adidaktos, untaught, 213 

Adikia, Goddess of injustice and wrong- 
doing, 213 

Admetus, husband of Alkestis, 129 

Adonis, 40 

Adraste, Female servant of Helen of Troy, 
31 

Adyton, Not to be Entered, 101, 188 

Aea, Colchis, 79, 86 

Aeaea, Isle of Circe, 226, 227, 230, 231 

Aegaeon, God of the Storms, 27, 208 

Aegean Collapse, 69 

Aegean Sea, 27, 35, 91, 106, 160, 164, 166, 
169, 174, 222 

Aegeus, King of Athens, 27, 68 

Aegina, Greece, 17, 18, 19, 20, 51, 106, 
109, 134, 139, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 
155, 175, 197, 1 
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Aegospotami, the river, 208, 211 

Aeneas, Leader of the Trojans, 7, 69, 236, 
239 

Aeolia, Island of the Winds, 230, 231 

Aeolus, Keeper of the winds, 24, 25, 26, 
129 

Aerides, octagonal clock tower, 25, 27, 2 

Aerosk@fos, aircraft, 206 

Aeschylus, Athenian dramatist, 132 
Agamemnon, 90 
in Frogs, 88, 208 
Oresteia, The Eumenides, 28, 54 
Prometheus Bound, 82 
The Persians, 82, 88, 97, 130, 137, 143, 

145, 153, 154, 161, 203 

Afghanistan, 110 

Agamemnon, High-King of Mycenae, 40, 
41, 57, 58, 90, 103, 190 

Agapenor, King of Arcadia, 43 

Agariste, wife of Xanthippus, 155, 175, 
176 

Agathos, good, trade commodity, 98 

Agenor, brave, strong, 28 

Agia Triada, Crete, 18, 44 

Agias of Trozen, 42 

Aglaureion, Sanctuary of Aglauros, 187 

Aglaurus, daughter of Kekrops, 190 

Agrippa, M.V., 246 

Agylla, Italy, 59 

Aiakidai, line of heroes derived from 
Aiakos, 19, 153 

Aiakos, founding hero of Aigina, 152 

Aidos, modesty, 69 

Aisepos River, Turkey, 67 

Aition, cause, 18 

Ajax the Great, son of Telamon, 42, 58, 69, 
135, 146, 152 

Ajax the Lesser, King of Locris, 188, 7 

Akateion istion, small subsidiary sail, 154 

Akatos, small boat, launch, 57, 94, 97 

Akratos, intemperate behavior, 213 

Akrostolion, ornamented stempost, 73, 76 

Akrotiri Thera ship, 36, 38, 39 

Aksum, Ethiopia, 114 

Aktor, father of the Moliones, 78 


Al Mina, Syria, 99 

Alciphron, Greek sophist, 209 

Alcmaeonidae, powerful noble family of 
ancient Athens, 105, 155, 175, 176 

Alcyone, Pleiad nymph, 220 

Alcyone, wife of Ceyx, King of Thrace, 123 

Alexander the Great, 34, 112, 114, 209, 
210, 244 

Alexandria, Egypt, 243 

Alkandra, wife of the Egyptian King 
Polybos, 31 

Alkestis, wife of Admetus, 129 

Alkibiades, Greek general, 105, 139, 147, 
178, 202, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 8 

Alkippe, female servant of Helen of Troy, 
31 

Alybe, Turkey, 160 

Amarynkeus, Co-regent of Elis, 78 

Amasra, Turkey, 160 

Amathos, Cyprus, 46, 48, 49 

Ambracia, Greece, 149, 194, 197, 200 

Ameinocles, Corinthian shipwright, 98, 
100, 140 

Ammon, Egyptian God, 207, 210 

Ammonas, sacred trireme, 207, 210 

Ampelourgos, a Vineyard keeper in 
southeast Thrace, 237 

Amphielissa, rowed on both sides, 51, 140 

Amphiktyones, an autochthonous people 
(born from the earth), 144, 145 

Amphimakhos, son of a Molione, 77, 78, 
79 

Amphipolis, Greece, 174 

Amphitrite, Goddess of the Sea, 54, 55, 80, 
123, 191 

Amphora, vase for storage and transport, 
26, 71 

Amytis, Persian Queen, 183 

Anabasis of Alexander, The, 113, 210 

Anabasis, The, Xenophon, 143, 211, 212 

Anacyclosis, concept of the cycle of 
governments, 214 

Anadoumenos heilkon, to take in tow, 200 

Anadyomene, Aphrodite, as having risen 
from the water, 42 

Anaeas, hero of Troy, 85 

Ananke, Goddess of Necessity, 101 

Anastrophé, naval tactic, wheeling, 
turning, 10, 11, 154 
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Anatolos, painter, 123, 162 

Anax, king, chief, leader, 57 

Anaximander, Naturalist philosopher, 
Physiologos, 220, 221, 222, 243 

Anchor stone, block, lithos tetriménos, 94 

Anchor stone, eunai (plural), 94, 95 

Anchor stone, ring-shaped, pre-laid, 
daktulios, 94, 95,5 

Androclus, mythical Founder of Ephesus, 
103 

Andromache, wife of Héctor, 167 

Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia, 54 

Anemoi, wind gods, 24, 25 

Anemometer, 24 

Ankaios, 2nd Helmsman of the Argo, 43, 
84, 86 

Ankyra, anchor, 96 

Anthestéria, January-February, 104 

Antichthon, counter-earth, 222 

Antigone, Tragedy by Sophocles, 70, 103 

Antilokhos, the fleet-runner, 66 

Anti-meridian, 229, 231 

Antipaxos, Greece, 4 

Antiphanes, comic writer of Athens, 131 

Antipodal, antipous, 35, 229 

Antiproiros, prow-first position, 140 

Apeirona ponton, the trackless sea, 99, 231 

Aphaia, Goddess of Aegina, 17 

Apheliotes, SE wind, 25, 27 

Aphetae, Greece, 145, 146 

Aphlaston, sternpost decoration, 12, 26, 
52, 63, 68, 109, 129, 131, 168 

Aphraktos, unfenced, open ship, 12, 62, 
65, 73, 75 

Aphrodisia, Cyprus, 41 

Aphrodite, 18, 40, 41, 42, 43, 67, 77, 101, 
121, 189, 191 
aphrogenia, 42 
euploia, 119, 120 

Aphros, sea-foam, 42 

Aplustre, circular shield on the stern post 
(L.), 98, 171 

Apobaterion, ceremony or speech at 
departure, 80, 108, 120, 123 

Apobateés, leaping warrior, 74, 80, 217 

Apobathra, ladder for disembarking, 80, 
93, 108, 131, 168 


Apoikia, colony, 101, 104, 106, 134, 236, 
239 

Apollo, 10, 15, 17, 19, 88, 99, 153, 213, 
239, 240 

Apollodorus, Pseudo-, author of The 
Library and Epitome, 40, 54, 170, 190 

Apollonius of Rhodes, author, best known 
for the Argonautica, 47, 59, 80, 83, 84, 
227, 228, 232 

Aporia, impasse, 235 

Apotropaic, (designed to) turn away (evil) 
dwarfs, 99, 124 
eyes, 108, 118, 119, 130 

Appleby, H., 46 

Aqaba, Jordan, 34 

Arabia, 82, 114 

Arabian Sea, 112 

Arameans, 69 

Arcadians, 43 

Archaios naos, the Old Temple, 185 

Arché, the origin of things, 220 

Archeptolis, son of Themistokleés, 135 

Archestratus, author of Hedypatheia, Life 
of Luxury, 208 

Archimedes, Greek mathematician, 224 

Archon polemarchos, Leader of the army, 
116 

Archontes, ruler, chief magistrate, 104 

Archos nautdon, leader of sailors, 84, 85, 
92 

Areopagus, ancient court at Athens, 136, 
189, 6 

Ares, God of War, 136, 189 

Areté, striving for a noble goal, 136 

Arginusae, Battle of, 211 

Argives, 18 

Argo, Mythical ship of Jason, i, 26, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 86, 144, 227, 228 

Argonauts, 26, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 86, 96, 
112, 227, 228 

Argos, Greece, 79, 100, 148, 150, 160 

Argus, Mythical shipbuilder, 79, 86 

Ariadne, Minoan Princess, 10, 11, 16, 73, 
76, 170, 4 

Aristides, Athenian admiral, Strategos, 
151, 152, 160, 161, 165, 173, 174, 175 

Aristippus, Ethical Hedonist, pupil of 
Socrates, 254 
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Aristocracy, rule by a group of the best of 
persons, 100, 104, 175, 178, 194, 214, 
215 

Aristonothos potter, 59, 60, 61, 62 

Aristophanes, comic playwright, 36, 88, 
176, 208 

Aristos, best, 61, 155 

Aristotle, Philosopher and polymath, 133, 
243 
Color, 57 
Constitution of the Athenians, 106, 116, 

174, 207, 211 
Meteorology, 115, 223 
On the Heavens, 223 
Physics, 216 
Politics, 214 
Rhetoric, 207 

Aristotle, Pseudo- 
Problemata, 91 

Armenia, 112 

Arneutéri, diver, 146 

Arrephorion, House of the Arrhéphoroi, 
187, 189 

Arreta, unnamed or secret things, 189 

Arrhéphoroi, maidens involved in the cult 
of Athene Polias, 190 

Arrian of Nicomedia, 90, 113, 210, 243, 
249 

Artaxerxes, King of Persia, 62, 181, 182, 
183, 211, 7 

Artayctes, Persian commander, 159 

Artemis Brauronia, 187 

Artemis Limnatis, Goddess hailed by 
fishermen, 16 

Artemis Proseoia, 138 

Artemis, Goddess of the hunt, 16, 31, 121, 
129, 189, 193, 240, 8 

Artemisia, Queen of the Carians, 154 

Artemisia, Turkey, 110 

Artemision, Greece, 26, 110, 135, 136, 138, 
139, 140, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
152,1 

Artemon, small foresail, 118, 119, 154 

Asanidon, undecked, 48 

Asia Minor, modern Turkey, 91, 106, 107, 
132, 133, 135, 172, 173 

Asklepeion, Sanctuary of Asclepius, 187 

Asklepios, Hero and god of medicine, 121, 
187 


Aspasia, companion of Perikles, 177, 178, 
7 

Aspidion, small circular shield on the stern 
post, 98, 171 

Asteris, Greece, 240 

Astraeus, Titan, 26 

Astyanax, baby son of Héctor and 
Andromache, 126, 167 

Atastalia, recklessness, 213 

Ate, Goddess of Derangement, 213 

Athena, 16, 21, 29, 46, 67, 95, 121, 122, 
129, 149, 150, 185, 187, 189, 190, 191, 
233, 250 

Athena Glaukopis, 16 

Athena Nike, 187 

Athena Parthenos, 185 

Athena Polias, 115, 149, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 189 

Athenaeus of Naucratis, Greek rhetorician 
and grammarian, 77 

Athens, Greece, 10, 16, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 
39, 42, 51, 66, 68, 71, 97, 98, 100, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 109, 115, 122, 134, 135, 
136, 138, 139, 140, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
155, 158, 160, 164, 166, 169, 173, 174, 
176, 181, 185, 189, 190, 193, 198, 203, 
206, 207, 208, 209, 210,211 

Athos, Greece, 137, 144, 243 

Atlantic Ocean, 99, 235 

Atlantides, daughters of Atlas, 220 

Atlantis, 235 

Atlas, 35, 219, 229, 235 

Atomos, indivisible part, 176 

Atossa, wife of King Darius I, 138, 143 

Atrygetos, unharvested, 1 

Attica, Greece, 10, 16, 17, 26, 100, 115, 
132, 147, 148, 149, 150, 190, 203 

Augustus, Roman Emperor, 246 

Auletes, ship's flutist, 84, 146 

Aurai, sweet Breezes, 26 

Autarkeia, self-sufficiency, 70 

Autocratic rule, 143 

Automaton, acting of one's own will, 
moving machine, 80 

Autonomos, guided by own laws, 67, 102, 
103, 132, 155 

Autumn, opdri, 26, 91, 92, 134 

Auxesia, Goddess of Epidaurus, 18 

Axon, straight line, 229 
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Axynetoi, uncomprehending, foolish, 213 

Bab-el-Mandeb, 114 

Babylon, Iraq, 112 

Bacchiad family, 100 

Bacchus, wine god (L.), 117, 119 

Backing water, prumnan (ana)krouesthai, 
141, 153, 200, 201 

Baius, the Helmsman of Odysseus, 50, 84 

Ballast material, yli, 36, 97 

Bandar Abbas, Iran, 114 

Barbarikon, Pakistan, 112 

Barbaroi, 114, 137, 146, 153, 154 

Baris, ancient Nile ship, 34 

Barron, J.P., 127, 174 

Basileios, ancient Greek leader, King, 16, 
85, 206, 214 

Basilinna, queen archon, 16 

Bathyscaphe, vathyskdfos, 206 

Battus, first Greek king in Africa, 104, 236 

Baudelaire, C., 1, 251 

Bear, the Bear constellation, 89, 225, 233 

Belov, A., 34 

Belus, King of Egypt, son of Poseidon and 
Libya, 54 

Bematist, surveyor, pacer, 223 

Benghazi, Libya, 104 

Benthos, deep (of the sea), 55 

Beowulf, 64, 65 

Bia, Goddess of physical power, 101, 197 

Bickel, K., 248 

Birds, 29, 41, 53, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 170, 
235, 239, 4 

Bireme, ship with two levels of oars, 103, 5 

Bitter Lakes, Egypt, 115 

Black Sea, 18, 79, 82, 83, 86, 104, 106, 147, 
160, 162, 211, 226, 227, 228, 229, 231, 
243 

Black ships, nats mélaini, 67 

Boar, ys, yOs, sys, 29, 56, 57, 98, 103, 107, 
108, 227, 3 

Bodrum, Turkey, 110 

Boedromion, september/october, 152, 160 

Boeotia, Greece, 20, 86, 135, 147, 157 

Boges, Persian commander, 165 

Bolos, clod of earth or seabed soil, 92 

Bootes, the Oxen-driver, constellation, 
253 

Booty, laida (plunder), 56 

Booty, sulon (seizure), 56, 158, 173 


Boreas, north wind, 24, 25, 26, 90, 136, 
137, 147 

Bosporus, 98, 143, 160, 161, 162, 164, 227, 
228, 231, 232,5 

Boston Hydria, 217 

Boulotis, C., 43, 54 

Bouprasion, Greece, 78 

Bow-officer, prordtés, 63, 84, 107 

Braces, hupéra, 36 

Brail, kdlos, 36, 107, 129 

Bricker, C., 243 

Britomartis, Minoan goddess of 
mountains and hunting, 16, 17 

Bronze Age, 10, 12, 32, 44, 238 

Bubelis, W., 203, 207 

Buddha, Siddhartha Gautama, 112 

Buhkarin, M., 114 

Butera, C.J., 133, 138, 176, 191 

Butler, S., 241 

Byblos, Lebanon, 31, 32, 33, 34, 238 

Byblos, papyrus bark, 32, 94, 142 

Byzantion, Turkey, 104, 158, 160, 161, 
162, 164, 165 

Caere, Italy, 59, 62 

Caesarea, Israel, 236 

Caique, traditional small fishing boat, 48, 
52 

Callirhoe, River of Athens, 190 

Cambyses II, King of Persia, 109 

Camel, 157 

Canary Islands, 238 

Cardia, Turkey, 159 

Cargo ship, phortis, 35, 36 

Caria, Turkey, 20, 110, 133, 172, 173, 208 

Carpenter, tekton, 36, 51 

Carrey, J., French painter and 
draughtsman, 190 

Carroll, L., 29 

Carthage, 99, 236, 239 

Caryanda, Turkey, 110 

Caspatyrus, Afghanistan, 110, 111, 112 

Cassander, King of Macedon (315 BCE), 
144 

Cassandra, Princess of Troy, 188, 7 

Cassiopeia, mother of Andromeda, 54 

Casson, L., 12, 48, 50, 63, 73, 101, 112 

Casthanaea, Greece, 144 

Catalogue of Ships, Neon katdlogos, 18, 69, 
iii 
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Catheads, epotides, 47, 48, 74, 140 

Caulking, 39 

Cavafy, C.P., 1, 249 

Cave, 61, 79, 90, 124, 188, 226, 228, 235, 
250, 4 

Cella, inner chamber, of a temple, 185, 188 

Cenotaph, tomb on an empty grave, 125 

Censorinus, Roman grammarian, 220 

Cephalonia, Greece, 89, 194, 234, 240, 
241, 244, 4 

Cepheus, King of Aethiopia, 54 

Cephisus, River of Athens, 190 

Cerveteri, Italy, 59, 128, 6 

Ceyx, King of Thrace, 123 

Chaereas, fictional character in a novel by 
Chariton, 208 

Chalcedon, Turkey, 160 

Chalcis, Greece, 60, 100, 136, 139, 145 

Chalkoma, bronze sheeted ram, 141, 171 

Chalkotheke, store for bronze objects, 187, 
207 

Chalk6s, copper, bronze, 60 

Charitimides, Athenian navarch, 181, 182 

Charon, ferryman on the river Styx, 57 

Charybdis, 28, 35, 162, 224, 228, 231 

Cheima, winter, 24, 105, 219, 220, 226, 242 

Cheirocracy, a government that rules by a 
“strong hand” or by physical force, 214 

Cheiron, centaur, 86 

Cheiron, the healing hand, 86 

Cheirourgid, healing practice, 86 

Cheniskos, stern ornament in the shape of 
a goose's head and neck, 76, 118 

Chersoneses, Thrace, 208 

Chimerium, Greece, 198 

Chione, Goddess of Snow, 26 

Chios, Greece, 132, 134 

Chiton, khiton, a woolen tunic that fastens 
at the shoulder, 52, 29 

Chloris, (earth-) nymph Flora, 26 

Chorography, mapping of a region, 246 

Chronon, indivisible unit of time, 218 

Cicero, Roman statesman and Skeptic 
philosopher, 210, 219 

Cilicia, Turkey, 40, 99, 134, 150 

Circe, mythical enchantress, 84, 126, 127, 
162, 220, 227, 228, 230, 231 

Clashing Rocks, Symplegades, 228 


Cleisthenes, Athenian lawgiver, 105, 115, 
155, 158, 175 

Cleombrotus, Spartan general, 160 

Cleomenes I, King of Sparta, 155 

Cleopatra, 4, 26 

Clinias, father of Alkibiades, 139 

Coates, J.F., 36, 48, 133 

Colchis, Kingdom of, 79, 80, 82, 86, 229, 
231 

Collezione Torlonia, 117 

Colonna, Aegina, 17 

Colony, apoikia, 101, 104, 106, 134, 236, 
259 

Commanding officer, kubernétés, 84 

Connelly, J.B, 190 

Copeland, M., 61 

Coral, 54 

Corfu, Corcyra, Greece, 1, 3, 51, 100, 101, 
109, 169, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 201, 209, 211, 235, 250, 251, 
254, 8 

Corinth, Greece, 51, 100, 101, 102, 104, 
139, 150, 160, 169, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 201, 202 

Corona Borealis, Crown of Light, 170 

Coronelli, Vincenzo Maria, 21 

Corpus naviculariorum, guild of shippers 
(L.), 117 

Cosmographia, The, Sebastian Minster, 
240, 241, 245 

Couprie, D.L., 221 

Crane Dance, Geranos, 11 

Crete, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 36, 
43, 66, 68, 76, 80, 97, 236 

Crimea, 169, 193 

Crito, Friend of Socrates, Dialogue by 
Socrates, 15 

Critolaus, Philosopher, orator and 
politician, 206 

Crocodiles, krokddeilos, 110 

Croesus, King of Lydia, 107 

Crown of Light, Corona Borealis, 170 

Ctesias, physician and historian, 181, 182, 
183, 2 

Cubit (Archaic), 75 

Curved shapes, 26, 71, 73, 152, 154, 222 

Cyclopeia, The, 35, 224 

Cyclopical stones, 9 

Cyclops, 1, 28, 68, 236 
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Cypria, The, lost epic, 40, 42, 43 

Cypriotic terracotta modeled ships, 40 

Cyprus, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 48, 49, 50, 69, 
70, 93, 96, 107, 125, 133, 134, 150, 160, 
172, 173, 181, 183, 184, 209, 2, 3,5, 7 

Cyrene, Libya, 34, 104, 223, 236 

Cyrus, Satrap of Lydia, 211, 212 

Daimon, superhuman force, 54 

Daimonioi, men possessed, 153 

Daktulios, ring-shaped pre-laid anchor 
stone, 94, 95,5 

Damasithymos, King of the Calyndians, 
155 

Damia, Goddess of Epidaurus, 18 

Danae, mother of Perseus, 54 

Danube River, 82, 83, 106 

Dardanelles, 227 

Darius I, King of Persia, 109, 110, 112, 114, 
115, 133, 134, 135, 138, 143, 148, 181, 
243 

Darius II, King of Persia, 211 

Dark Ages, The, 70 

David, King of Israel and Judah, 40 

Dawn, Eos, Goddess of, 4, 26, 58, 90, 144, 
169, 198, 199, 219, 226, 251, 8 

Deidamia, Princess of Skyros, 166 

Deipyros, Prince of Skyros, 166, 167 

Delian League, 20, 164, 165, 169, 173, 174, 
175, 179, 186, 202 

Delivorrias A., 43 

Delos, Greece, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19, 107, 
132, 155, 164, 203 

Delphi, Greece, 35, 99, 103, 107, 167, 194, 
222, 229, 236 

Delphinia, Artemis, 16 

Delphinios, Apollo, 16 

Demarch, Chief magistrate of a deme, 116 

Demeter, Goddess of the harvest and 
agriculture, 121, 152, 157, 187, 209 

Democracy, rule by the people, viii, ix, 88, 
116, 132, 133, 137, 138, 148, 176, 190, 
191, 208, 214, 215 

Democritus, Philosopher from Thrace, 176 

Demokleides, Name on empty grave, 122 

Demos, district, population of a district, 
28, 73, 104, 116, 194, 207 

Demosthenes, Greek statesman and 
orator, 206, 207 

Denoyelle, M., 71 


Dicaeogenes, Commander of the Paralos, 
Triarch, 208 

Dido, first Queen of Carthage, 219, 236, 
258 

Diékplous, naval tactic, 152, 154, 199 

Diérés, ship with two levels of oars, 65, 75, 
81, 86, 87, 98, 101, 102, 103, 126, 139 

Dike, justice, 15, 69, 213, 235 

Dikrotos, dual-benched ship, 75, 87, 98, 
109, 139 

Diktynna, Minoan Goddess, she who 
disappears, she who is hidden by nets, 
16, 17 

Diodorus Siculus, Historian, 99, 147, 160, 
165, 172, 173, 229, 238 

Diogenes Laértius, Greek biographer, 109, 
222, 254 

Diomedes, King of Argos, 18, 58, 166, 167, 
185 

Diomedia, mother of Protesilaos, 237 

Dione, 80 

Dionysius of Syracuse, Greek tyrant of 
Syracuse, 140 

Dionysus Eleuthereus, 187 

Dionysus, God of the vine and grape- 
harvest, 16, 47, 73, 88, 104, 105, 121, 
129, 131, 169, 170, 171, 187, 191, 220, 6, 
7 

Dioskouri, the, 77, 78, 80, 121, 174, 190 

Dipylon, main gate in the city wall of 
Athens, 71, 74, 75, 76, 100, 206 

Diver, arneutéri, 146 

Dodecapolis, Twelve cities, 59 

Dodona, Epirus, 80 

Dodonides, Oceanid nymphs of Dodona, 
220 

Dogfish, kuon, 55 

Dolopia, region of Greece, 166 

Dolphin, delphis, 12, 22, 47, 55,57, 128, 
130, 170, 171, 251 

Donau, River, 82, 232 

Donlon, J., 53, 66, 256 

Dorians, 18, 70, 100, 147, 185 

Doric order, 185, 255 

Doris, Okeanid-nymph, 28 

Dorpfeld, W., 5, 185 

Doru, spear, 64 

Doulikhion, Greece, 228, 239 

Draco, Lawgiver of Athens, 105 
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Durrell, L.G., 170, 193, 234 

Durrés, Albania, 193 

Earinés, spring, 24, 26, 91, 190 

Earth, 28, 55, 70, 78, 118, 123, 133, 162, 
970; 222-9 

Echinadian Islands, 239 

Eckert, M., 119, 121 

Edaphos, surface, 36 

Egypt, 18, 31, 32, 33, 34, 48, 69, 93, 101, 
107, 114, 115, 125, 134, 169, 193, 206, 
237, 238 

Eidolon, double, image, 77, 125, 227 

Eidos, form, 51 

Eidothea, The knowing Goddess, 28 

Eikosoros, twenty-oared (cargo-) ship, 49, 
87, 97 

Eilat, Israel, 34 

Eion, Greece, 164, 165, 7 

Eiresia, oar system, 45, 48, 140 

Ekatompolis, Crete, the Island of hundred 
Cities, 21 

Ekhemos, King of Arcadia, 43 

Ekklésia, People’s Assembly, 175, 186 

Ekperispasmos, naval tactic, three-quarter 
turn, 141 

Ekphora, a corpse ‘s procession, 71 

Eleusinion, Sanctuary of Demeter and 
Persephone on the Acropolis, 187 

Eleusis, Greece, 26, 104, 152, 153 

Eleutheria, Goddess of Liberty, 39 

Elis, Greece, 78, 79 

Elissa, short turn, maneuver, 51, 140 

Elpinike, sister of Kimon, ix, 178 

Elysian fields, Elusion, Elysium, 43, 73, 
224, 242 

Elytis, O., Greek writer, 190, 250 

Embolos, ram, pointed protrusion, 39, 102, 
141, 168 

Emeriaud, H.A., 34, 256, 1, 2 

Empatheia, understanding of the 
emotions, 219 

Emporion nominon, toll-charging trading 
post, 101 

Emporion, trading post, 101, 107 

Emporos, trader, ship’s passenger 
representing the cargo-owner, 19, 94, 
97, 236 

Ennea Hodoi, Nine ways, 174 


Ennikonta polis, Crete, the island of ninety 
cities, 21 

Eos, Goddess of Dawn, 4, 26, 58, 90, 144, 
169, 198, 199, 219, 226, 251, 8 

Ephesus, Turkey, 103, 134, 211 

Ephialtes, Athenian Statesman, 173, 178 

Epholkaion, lading-plank, boarding ladder, 
80, 93, 95, 108, 131 

Epholkion, ship's boat, 119 

Epibaterion, the ceremony or speech at a 
safe arrival, 118, 123, 125 

Epibates, marine combatant, 74, 85, 122, 
123, 142, 156, 198 

Epibatigos naus, ship that carries marines, 
134, 142 

Epic Cycle, The, 42 

Epichairekakia, schadenfreude, 202 

Epidamnus, modern Albany, 193, 194, 
195, 197 

Epidaurus, Greece, 18, 139, 149, 194 

Epikarsios, athwart, crosswise, transverse, 
38, 45, 50, 206 

Epikenidessi, gunwale planks, 36, 129 

Epikrion, yard arm, 36 

Epimakhia, defensive alliance, 132, 197 

Epineion, seaport, 203 

Epirus, Greece, 1 

Epistrophe, naval tactic, half turn, 141 

Epitherses, a teacher, 3 

Epitome, by Apollodorus, 40 

Epitonos, backstay of a mast, 47 

Epizephyrioi Lokroi, Italy, 190 

Epotides, catheads, 47, 49, 74, 140 

Eratosthenes, Polymath, geographer, 5, 
223, 243 

Erebos, God of the Darkness, 68 

Erechtheion, Temple of Athena Polias, 45, 
186, 187, 188, 190, 2 

Erechtheus, King of Attica, 26, 136, 137, 
185, 186, 190 

Erétés, rower, 51, 63, 77, 79, 82, 84, 88, 
123, 139, 141, 142, 154, 191, 211 

Eretmon, oar, 75, 87, 140 

Eretria, city of the rowers, Greece, 60, 100, 
101, 102, 134, 139, 149 

Ergastinai, weavers, 189 

Ergotimos, Athenian potter, 11 

Erichthonius, King of Troy, 26 

Erikhthonios, King of Attica, 190 
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Erinyes, Deities of Vengeance, 105 

Eris, Goddess of Strife, conflict, 
competition, 58 

Ermata, blocks of stone, 93, 97 

Erythraean Sea, 112 

Erythras, Sea of, 112 

Etruria, Italy, 19, 59 

Etruscans, 19, 44, 59, 60, 62, 100 

Euagoras, King of Cyprus, 43, 209 

Euboea, Greece, 92, 99, 100, 136, 138, 145, 
146, 208 

Eudaimonia, Goddess of Good Fortune and 
Striving, 114 

Eueéra eretma, well-fitted oars, 203 

Eumaios, swine herd, 14 

Eumenes, King of Pergamon, 187 

Eumenides, Deities of Vengeance, 105 

Eumolpus, son of Boreas and Oreithyia, 26 

Eunat, anchor stone (plural), 94, 95 

Eupatridai, the well-born, 100, 206 

Euphrates, River, 112, 114 

Euploia, a wish for good sailing, 42, 119, 
120, 121, 191 

Euréa nota thaldssés, broad back of the 
sea, 250 

Euripides, Athenian dramatist, 63, 84, 
125, 129, 176, 206, 255 

Euros, east wind, 25, 26, 27, 2 

Euryalos, Wideness of the sea, 84, 92 

Eurybiades, Spartan admiral, 139 

Eurylochus, second-in-command of 
Odysseus' ship, 84 

Eurymedon, Turkey, 169, 172, 173, 182 

Eurytos, one of the Moliones, 77, 78 

Euselmos, well-benched, 81 

Eustathios, 40 

Eustréptoisi boedfsin, ropes of ox-hide, 47, 
94 

Euthymenes, Explorer, 106 

Euthyna, popular jury-court, 174 

Euxine, Black Sea, 82, 110, 232 

Evea, Greece, 100 

Exodus, 112 

Exogi, Ithaca, 7, 9 

Ex-voto, votive offering, 46, 124 

Eye of Horus, oculus, 31 

Fairbanks, A., 222 

Fasti, The Book of Days, Ovid, 26, 236 

First Peloponnesian War, 174 


Fish, ikhthus, 12 
Fish-eaters, ikhthuophagoi, 113 
Fishing, 16, 52, 254 
by firelight, 252 
by net, 31, 252 
by rod, 100, 249 
Flagship, strategis, 153 
Fortune, Tyche, Goddess of, 206 
Frame, D., 256 
Frames, stamines, 36, 129 
Francois krater, 11, 59, 131 
Franklin, J.C., 40 
Frazer, J.G., 170, 210 
Freese, J.H., 207 
French, The, 254 
Frikes, Ithaca, 5, 7 
Frogs, comedy by Aristophanes, 88, 208 
Furies, Deities of Vengeance, 105 
Gagnon, J., 225 
Gaia, the Earth Goddess, 124, 190, 228 
Gaios, Greece, 250, 251, 254 
Galley, ship of war, either dierés or 
trireme, 19, 86, 101, 109, 151, 154, 207 
Gaulos, Gozo, Malta, 236 
Gaulus, Phoenician ship type, 99, 236 
Gautoi, Goths, 64 
Gaza, Palestine, 69 
Geatish, Norse, vessels, 64 
Gedrosia, Iran, Pakistan, 113 
Geographike Hyphegesis, see Geography, 
The, Ptolemaeus, 240 
Geography, The, Ptolemaeus, 170, 240, 
241, 242, 243, 245, 246, 247, 248 
Geography, The, Strabo, 18, 40, 82, 89, 98, 
110, 114, 115, 124, 141, 240, 241, 243 
Geometric period, 65, 70, 71, 76 
Geranos, Crane dance, 11 
Ges Periodous, Anaximander, 220, 221 
Gibbs, L., 216 
Gibraltar, Spain, 99, 104 
Gnomon, vertical rod of a sun dial, 222, 
223 
Gnothi seauton, know thyself, 99 
Godley, A.D., 18, 222 
Gokstad ship, The, 50 
Golden Fleece, 79, 80, 82, 86, 227 
Goldsworthy, A., 245, 246, 248 
Golgi, Cyprus, 43 
Gomphos, fasteners, peg, nail, bond, 34, 35 
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Gorgias, Greece, 144 

Gorgons, daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, 
28, 150, 193, 8 

Gortys, Crete, 21 

Gouvia, Corfu, 254, 255 

Graeae, sisters of the Gorgons, 28 

Granicus, River, Turkey, 210 

Graves, R., 14, 229 

Greenwich, United Kingdom, 242 

Gunaikes, slave maiden, 21 

Gunwale planks, epikenidessi, 12, 36, 38, 
47, 129 

Guron, curved like a hook, 222 

Hadés, God of the Underworld, 20, 41, 224, 
226, 227 

Hadrian, Roman Emperor, 243, 245 

Haima kelainon, dark blood, 67 

Halicarnassus, Turkey, 110, 147, 154 

Halieus, one who has to do with the sea, 
sailor, fisherman, 1 

Halios géron, Old Man of the Sea, 27, 28, 
124 

Hals, near-shore sea, salt, 28, 203 

Hamartia, failure, 213 

Hanno the Navigator, 239 

Harley J.B., 244 

Harmonia, means of joining, fastening, 34, 
35 

Harpy, sharp gust of wind, 24, 26, 239 

Hatshepsut, Queen of Egypt, 32, 33, 2 

Hecataeus, Geographer, 115, 133, 134, 147 

Hectemoroi, the "one-sixth workers", 106 

Héctor, Prince of Troy, 12, 79, 167, 218, 
225, 237, 7, 8 

Hedypatheia, Life of Luxury, humoristic 
poem by Archestratus, 208 

Hegemony, hegemonia, 66, 136, 174, 178, 
183, 190 

Hekatombaion, the first month, 189 

Hekatozygos, a ship of hundred benches, 
85 

Helene of Sparta, 31, 42, 77 

Helene of Troy, 31, 72, 77, 237 

Helené, tragedy by Euripides, 84, 125 

Helenos, Prince of Troy, 167 

Helios Hyperion, Sun god, 25, 35, 101, 
224, 229 

Hellas, 100, 132, 134, 138, 142, 147, 148, 
150, 154, 155 


Hellenic League, 138, 164 
Hellenotamias, controller of the Dellic- 
Attic Treasure, 70 
Hellespont, 90, 106, 112, 142, 143, 154, 
157, 158, 159, 164, 166, 6 
Hellespontian, easterly wind, 144 
Helmsman, kubernéteés, 12, 32, 46, 47, 50, 
62, 123, 239 
Helots, 178 
Hephaistos, God of blacksmiths and 
craftsmen, 80, 99, 101, 124, 169, 225 
Hera, Goddess of Marriage, 121, 228, 254 
Heraion, Corfu, 254 
Herakleion, Crete, 21, 43, 44, 96 
Héraklés, 27, 29, 54, 79, 99, 129, 131, 149, 
167, 185, 229 
Hermai, pillar statues with the face of 
Hermes, 207 
Hermes, God of Trade and Travel, 
Messenger, 94, 97, 125, 129, 190, 207, 
220, 233, 251 
Hermione, daughter of Menelaos, 167 
Hermione, Greece, 194 
Herodes Atticus, Greek writer and 
literator, 187 
Herodotus, The Histories, 19 
Book 1, 80, 86, 93, 104, 112, 131, 133, 
134, 160, 222, 237, 243 
Book 2, 34, 42, 93, 109, 115 
Book 3, 56, 68, 98, 99, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 214, 237 
Book 4, 19, 24, 104, 110, 112, 114, 115, 
222, 236, 239 
Book 5, 18, 104, 134, 138, 187 
Book 6, 137, 147, 200 
Book 7, 19, 54, 110, 112, 134, 137, 138, 
139, 142, 143, 144, 145, 148 
Book 8, 19, 34, 92, 106, 110, 111, 139, 
140, 146, 148, 149, 153, 154, 155, 158, 
161, 185, 188, 200, 206, 238 
Book 9, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 
Heroic age, 69 
Hesiod, Greek poet, 28, 35, 69, 78, 82, 91, 
92, 97, 203, 219 
Hesperi, wife of Atlas, 235 
Hesperides, The Pleiades, 235 
Hestia, Goddess of the hearth, 121 
Hetairia. anti-democratic Club-like 
association, 207 
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Hexapolis, federation of six Doric cities in 
Asia Minor, 208 

Hiera triérés, sacred trireme, 206 

Hieron, sanctuary, 41 

Himerius, Greek sophist, 206 

Himilco, Carthaginian navigator, 239 

Hipparchus, 2nd century BCE Astronomer, 
geographer, 243 

Hipparchus, Tyrant of Athens, brother of 
Hippias, 107 

Hippias, Tyrant of Athens, 107, 109, 115 

Hippos thalamegos, Egyptian cabin boat 
with horse-shaped protome, 31, 32 

Hippos, Phoenician ships type, 99 

Hiram, King of Lebanon, 238 

Histiokopos, ship propelled by sails and 
oars, 108 

Histion, sail, 36 

Histiorraphos, sail-stitcher, 36, 85 

Histodokeé, mast crutch, 47 

Histopédeé, mast step, 45, 49, 130 

Histos, mast, 2, 12, 13, 16, 34, 36, 39, 44, 
45, 47, 49, 50, 62, 94, 95, 109, 127, 130, 
146, 154, 169, 251 

Hittite empire, 69, 238 

Hodigitria, Crete, 43 

Hodoiporikon, traveller’s account of a 
journey, 134 

Hogging truss, hupozoma, 33, 38 

Holkaion, sternpost, 12, 46, 52, 62, 93, 95, 
108, 109, 129, 131 

Hollow ship, koile néus, 54, 97 

Homeric Hymn 22 to Poseidon, 118 

Homeric Hymn 4 to Hermes, 251 

Homeric Hymn 7 to Dionysus, 47, 170 

Honeycomb boat, 44 

Hoplite, hdplon, heavy armed infantry, 
142, 172, 178, 198, 212 

Hormos, port, 114 

Hubris, foolish pride, 213 

Hupozoma, hogging truss, 33, 38 

Hyades, the rainy ones, constellation, 219, 
220, 225, 235 

Hydna, Diver, 144 

Hydrus, Turkey, 173 

Hyginus, Fabulae, 237 

Hyperboreans, people beyond the north, 
24 

Hyperesia, service crew, 84 


Hypernotians, people beyond the south, 
24 
Ichor, the gods' blood, 80 
Idea, form, apprehended aspect, 36, 51 
Idol, eidolon, 77, 125, 227 
Idomeneus, Cretan commander, 21 
Tkhthuophagoi, fish-eaters, 113 
Ikhthus, fish, 12 
Ikria, raised half-deck, 36, 73, 87, 107, 129 
Iliad, Homeric, 42 
Rhapsody 01, 28, 39, 47, 67, 95, 97 
Rhapsody 02, 14, 18, 21, 51, 67, 68, 69, 
77, 78, 79, 85, 102, 110, 116, 128, 139, 
185, 250 
Rhapsody 04, 52, 158 
Rhapsody 05, 67, 90, 153 
Rhapsody 06, 24, 42, 79, 82, 141, 167, 
237 
Rhapsody 08, 12, 14, 57, 250 
Rhapsody 09, 51, 167 
Rhapsody 10, 56 
Rhapsody 11, 14, 40, 58, 59, 78 
Rhapsody 12, 146 
Rhapsody 13, 55, 79 
Rhapsody 15, 62 
Rhapsody 16, 64, 80, 146 
Rhapsody 17, 1, 51 
Rhapsody 18, 7, 11, 28, 51, 67, 80, 219, 
225 
Rhapsody 19, 67, 85, 90, 105, 166 
Rhapsody 20, 28, 66, 250 
Rhapsody 21, 12, 40, 57 
Rhapsody 22, 92 
Rhapsody 23, 237 
Rhapsody 24, 28, 58, 67 
Ilisos River, 26, 137, 190 
Imperium Romanum, 110 
Inaros II, Libyan Ruler, 181, 182, 183, 7 
India, Hindus, 7, 31, 112, 114, 115 
Indian Ocean, 112 
Indus, River, 110, 112, 115, 231 
Interscalmium, the space between one oar 
and another, 75, 140 
Ion of Chios, Poet, performer, 109 
Ionian cities, 107, 110, 155, 158 
Ionian colonists, 132, 134, 156, 158 
Ionian philosphers, 176 
Ionian Revolt, 133, 134, 138, 147 
Ionian Sea, vii, 112, 239, 249, 250, 256, 9 
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Ionian ships, 151, 172, 173 

Ionian tribes of Attica, 104 

Ionic temple, 190 

Iphiclus, father of Protesilaos, 237 

Iphigenia, daughter of King Agamemnon, 
63, 255 

Trex, raptor, 203 

Iris, Messenger of the gods, rainbow, 67 

Ischia, Italy, 60, 100 

Israel, 69, 231 

Isthmus, 100, 101, 144 

Italy, 3, 31, 59, 60, 100, 150, 207 

Ithaca, Greece, 1, 3,5, 9, 25, 28, 29, 35, 
125, 218, 231, 235, 239, 240, 249, 256 

Ithaca, poem by C.P. Cavafy, 1, 249 

Itinerarium, Roman road map, 248 

Jaffa, Israel, 54 

Jason, 59, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 86, 144, 227, 
228, 232, 254 

Jasonia Athenas, 96 

Johnson, G, 256 

Jonah, Prophet, 54 

Jordan, B, 203 

Joseph, I, 211, 212 

Kabeira, Protector of seamen, 124 

Kabeiroi, The, Protectors of seamen, 124 

Kabul, Afghanistan, 110, 111, 112 

Kadmos, founder and first king of Thebes, 
191 

Kagis, I., 220 

Kaikias, NE wind, 25, 27 

Kakistocracy, rule by the worst of people, 
213 

Kallisté, Greece, ancient Santorini, 104 

Kalos, brail, 36, 107 

Kaluptein, concealing, 235 

Kalypso, 35, 36, 218, 219, 229, 233, 234, 
255, 250, 251 

Kapitan, G., 118 

Karachi, Pakistan, 112 

Karadeniz Eregli, Turkey, 227 

Kata stoma, prow-to prow contact, 140, 
200 

Kataduein, to sink down or into, 154 

Katapeiratiriayou, sounding-line, 93 

Katdaphraktos, fenced, defended, 12, 123, 
140, 153 

Katdstroma, deck, 48 

Katastromata, combatants on deck, 198 


Katestronto di’holou, fully-decked, 87, 98 

Kathisteémi, stationary, zero-speed, 200 

Keel, tropis, 12, 36, 65, 76, 97 

Keeley, E., 1 

Kekrops, first king of the Attic state, 190 

Keleustés, orderer, 84 

Kenotdphion, tomb on an empty grave, 122 

Keos, Greece, 139 

Kerameikos, the potters’ quarter of 
Athens, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 149 

Keramos, Hero of the potters, 73 

Kerdemporos, presiding over trade, 
Hermes, 94, 97 

Kerkouros, merchant ship, 97 

Kerkouroskaphos, small merchant ship, 97 

Kerkyra, Corfu, 102, 253, 254, 255 

Kertsch, Ukraine, 98 

Kétos, sea monster, 12, 53, 54, 55, 58, 64 

Kharis, appreciation, 9, 69 

Khiton, chiton, a woolen tunic that fastens 
at the shoulder, 52, 29 

Khorion, the locale, 73 

Khoros, group of singers/dancers, 206 

Khrestérion, oracle, 136 

Kidros, Turkey, 160 

Kikones, inhabitants of Ismaros, 56, 84 

Kimon, Athenian admiral, Stratégos, 19, 
149, 160, 161, 164, 165, 166, 169, 172, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 183, 
184, 186, 197, 198, 7 

Kinnor, harp, lyre, 40 

Kinyras, King of Cyprus, 40, 41, 43 

Kioni, Ithaca, 9 

Kionos lithos, stone column, 222 

Kirk, G.S., 12, 71, 73 

Kitab-i Bahriye (B), Book of Navigation, 
244 

Kithara, music instrument, 12 

Kleides, thole pin, 38, 75, 140 

Kleimachos potter, 59, 63 

Kleinias, see Clinias, 139 

Kleis, removable rowing bench, 129, 141 

Kleitias, Athenian vase painter, 11 

Kleonai, Greece, 79 

Kleos, glory, fame, 155, 227 

Klimax, staircase, 81, 93, 131 

Klisia, shelter, hut, cabin, 14 

Klutonéos, famous ship, 79, 86 

Knidos, Turkey, 172, 173, 208 
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Knossos, Crete, 21, 23, 69, 96 

Kodros, Painter, 7 

Kolaeus, Samian shipowner, 104 

Kolchoi, India, 112 

Kontos, spear, punting pole, 63, 64, 168 

Kontoton, poled boat, punt, royal barge, 57 

Kopé, handle of an oar, 146 

Koronis, curve, crowned, garlanded, 52, 53 

Koile néus, hollow ship, 54 

Krairdon, horned, 65, 66 

Krater, vase, 11, 59, 62, 71, 73, 76, 77, 80, 
81, 93, 128, 129, 131, 4 

Kratos, God of Authority, 101 

Kridemnon, woman's head-dress, or veil, 
168, 191 

Kroisos, King of Lydia, 40 

Krokola, Pakistan, 112 

Kromnos, Turkey, 160 

Kronos, leader of the first generation of 
Titans, 67, 238, 242 

Kteatos, one of the Moliones, 77, 78, 79 

Kubernétés, helmsman, 12, 46, 47, 62, 63, 
75, 84, 85, 88, 123, 129 

Kuon, dogfish, 55 

Kyathos, type of vase, 57, 3 

Kyklos, naval tactic, 146 

Kylix, wine-drinking cup, 108, 129, 131, 6 

Kyrene, Libya, 34, 104, 182, 223, 236 

Kyrenia, the ship, 39 

Koile néus, hollow ship, 97 
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Phaedo, Dialogue of Plato, 12, 13, 15, 35 

Phaedra, Princess of Crete, 10 

Phaistos, Crete, 21 
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Pheidon, King of Thesprotia, 1 
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Philolaus, the Pythagorean, 222 
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Phineus, King of Thrace, 26, 54, 227, 228 
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Phocaea, Turkey, 103, 106, 132 
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The Life of Timoleon, 209 

Plutarch, Pseudo-, authors of a number of 
works that are falsily attributed to 
Plutach, 222 

Podarge, Harpy, wife of Zéphyros, 26 

Poimen, shepherd, 61 

Polis, city-state, 18, 51, 100, 133, 139, 149, 
207 

Politeia, dialogue by Plato, 33 

Polugomphos, many-nailed, 35, 97 

Polutropos, versatile, 35, 227, 235 

Polyaenus, Macedonian author, 
rhetorician, 209 

Polybius, Greek Historian, 152, 200, 214, 
243 

Polybos, King of Thebes, Egypt, 31 

Polycrates of Samos, 87, 98, 109 

Polygnotus, Painter, 167, 168, 174, 210, 7 

Polymathes, great scholar, thinker, 115 

Polymétis, intelligent, ingenuous, 235 

Polyphemus, Cyclops, 28, 59, 61, 62, 67, 
84, 236 

Pompey, Roman general and statesman, 
102 

Ponos, pain, 59 

Pontia, of the open sea, 42, 191 

Pontos, the sea, dangerous crossing, vii, 
24, 28, 89, 90, 91, 128, 231 

Poop-deck, 47, 49 

Porphuro, to surge up (of waves), 169 

Porticus Vipsania, Rome, 247 

Portus, Rome's seaport, 117 

Poseidon, 1, 10, 24, 26, 27, 30, 46, 47, 54, 
55, 66, 77, 80, 118, 121, 123, 136, 162, 
169, 186, 190, 191, 228, 231 

Poseidonia, 54, 191 

Posidaeja, Mycenaean goddess, 54, 55 

Potnia Ichthyon, Mistress of the Sea, 16 

Praeneste, Italy, 31 

Praxiades, father of Anaximander, 220 

Proclus, summary of The Cypria, 42 

Procopius, Byzantine Greek historian, 64 

Prodromos, forerunner, 91 

Proembolion, secondary ram, 141, 171 

Prometheus, Titan, 82, 101 

Pronaos, forecourt, 99, 213 

Propontis, 227 

Propulaia, monumental gateway, 115, 185, 
187, 189, 206, 210 


Prora, prow, 9, 12, 45, 47, 48, 59, 63, 64, 
76, 80, 107, 128, 145, 146, 154, 240, 29 

Prordatés, bow-officer, 63, 84 

Proreus, Bow Lookout, 63 

Prosoptis, Egypt, 182 

Protesilaos, first Greek warrior to leap 
ashore at Troy, 237 

Proteus, early sea-god, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
185, 2 

Prothesis, the lying-in-state of a body, 73 

Proto-astronomy, 220 

Proto-chronometry, 220 

Protogenes, painter, 210 

Proto-geography, 220 

Proto-Geometric period, 70 

Protome, head- or torso shaped 
adornment, 99 

Protonos, forestay of a mast, 47 

Prow, prora, 9, 12, 45, 47, 48, 59, 63, 64, 
76, 80, 107, 128, 145, 146, 154, 240, 29 

Proxenos, honorary consul, 176, 197 

Prumnan (ana)krouesthai, backing water, 
141, 153, 200, 201 

Prumnésia, stern cables, 93 

Prumnos, stern of a ship, 5, 11, 14, 15, 31, 
33, 45, 58, 73, 74, 75, 76, 140, 152 

Psukhe, (spirit of-) life, 73, 224, 227 

Psyttaleia, Greece, 151, 153, 175 

Ptera, wing, 203 

Ptolemaeus, Cartographer 
The Geography, 170, 240, 241, 242, 243, 

245, 246, 247, 248 

Punt, Land of, 33, 2 

Purple, porfyreon, 57, 80 

Pylos, Greece, 54, 70, 240 

Pyrrha, Achilles, 166 

Pyrrhos, Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, 
166 

Pythagoras, Ionian Greek philosopher, 
109, 222, 223, 243 

Pytheas of Marseille, Greek explorer and 
geographer, 106 

Pythia, Priestess of Apollo in Delphi, 103 

Raaflaub, K., 191 

Rackham, H., 207 

Raft, skhedié, 34, 35, 37, 72, 86, 129, 191 

Rankov, N.B., 48 


Red Sea, 33, 34, 82, 112, 232, 237, 238, 243 


Red-eyed, 237 
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Reginald Walter Macan, 158 

Remus, 119 

Republic, The, Plato, 46, 88, 176 

Rethymnon, Crete, 23 

Rhadamanthus, King of Crete, 242 

Rhea, Titaness, 124 

Rhodes, P.J., 181 

Rhodos, Greece, 97, 99, 103 

Rhopalon, cudgel, 207 

Rhytion, Crete, 21 

Rion River, Georgia, see Phasis, 106 

Romans, The, 245 

Rome, Italy, 59, 102, 236, 245, 246, 247 

Romulus, 119 

Rudder, pédalion, 12, 36, 46, 47, 62, 63, 75, 
107, 129 

Sadie, S., 129 

Sail, histion, 3, 4, 34, 36, 39, 46, 72, 75, 94, 
95, 107, 129, 239 

Sais, Egypt, 107 

Salamina, sacred trireme, 207 

Salamis, Cyprus, 70, 183 

Salamis, Greece, 19, 42, 43, 88, 106, 110, 
125, 132, 133, 135, 136, 139, 147, 149, 
150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 175, 6 

Samaina, ships type from Samos, 87, 97, 
98, 101, 104, 109 

Samos, Greece, 70, 97, 98, 101, 109, 132, 
134, 147, 155, 156, 158, 178, 197, 208, 
239 

Samothrace, Greece, 19, 124, 9, 29 

Sandars, N.K., 70 

Sanidomata, planking, 48 

Santorini, Greece, 12, 36, 37, 104, 1, 2, 3 

Sappho, The Poetess from Lesbos, 7, 41, 
105, 121, 219 

Sardinia, Italy, 238 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, 107, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 147 

Sarpedon, Hero from Lycia and Crete, 20, 
110, 143 

Satrapeia, satrapy, 110 

Satrdapes, satrap, 110, 112, 133, 147, 161, 
211 

Savidis, G., 1 

Sayiadha, Albania, 1 

Schema, form, 222 

Scheria, 35, 231, 233 

Schoff, W.H., 112 


Scott, S., 81, 114, 122, 256 

Scylla, 28, 35, 55, 84, 126, 162, 224, 228, 
229, 231, 233 

Scythia, Eurasian steppe, 82, 112, 129 

Seferis, G., 31 

Seiche wave, 162 

Selinus, Sicily, 207 

Selmata, deck, bench, 81, 82 

Sema, sign, 46, 122, 226 

Semeion, ensign, military standard, 65, 
109, 146, 198 

Semélé, Mother of Dionysus, 104, 191 

Seneca, Roman Stoic philosopher, 110, 
219 

Senegal River, 106 

Sepia, Greece, 144 

Sesamus, Turkey, 160 

Sestos, Turkey, 158, 159, 164, 175, 1 

Shakespeare, 28 

Shelley, P.B., English Romantic Poet, vii 

Sherrard, P., 1 

Ship of State, the, 15, 46 

Ship, famous, klutdnéos, 79, 86 

Shipbuilding yard, nauipaktos, 101 

Ship's timber, xyla néia, 34, 101 

Shipshed, covered slipway, nausoikeétos, 53 

Shipshed, covered slipway, neosoikos, 19, 
53 

Shipwright, tekton, 36, 51, 79, 86, 98, 100, 
129 

Sicily, Italy, 89, 100, 101, 102, 109, 207, 
208, 209, 218, 231, 236, 238, 247, 3 

Sicyon, Greece, 139 

Side screens, parablemata, pararrhymata, 
12, 123 

Sidon, Lebanon, 42, 155, 237, 238 

Sirens, 35, 49, 57, 126, 127, 224, 228 

Sirius, 92 

Sivota, ancient Sybota, Greece, 2, 193, 
198, 199, 200, 201, 8 

Skalmos, thole pin, 75, 87, 140 

Skaphos thalamegos, cabin boat, 32, 141 

Skdphos, boat, hull, 200, 206 

Skeuotheke, equipment store, arsenal, 207 

Skhedie, improvised ship, 35, 36, 37, 86 

Skiathos, Greece, 145 

Skiron, NW wind, 25, 26, 2 

Skorpios, Greece, 5 

Skylax of Caryanda, 110, 112, 114, 115 
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Skyllias, 146 

Skyllis of Scione, 144, 145 

Skyros, Greece, 166, 167, 169, 172 

Socotra, 123 

Socrates, Athenian philosopher, 10, 13, 
14, 15, 175, 178, 202, 207, 219, 8 

Solomon, King of Israel, 231, 238 

Solon, Athenian statesman, 105, 106, 107, 
116 

Sophocles, Athenian dramatist, 41, 70, 
103, 176 

Sophron, balanced, moderate, 47 

Sostratos of Aegina, 19, 106 

Soter, savior, 106, 120, 121 

Soucek, C., 244, 245 

Soudas, Byzantine encyclopedia, 47 

Sounion, Cape, Greece, 68, 123, 124, 5 

Spain, 106 

Sparta, Greece, 19, 31, 77, 100, 103, 124, 
125, 138, 139, 147, 148, 155, 158, 160, 
161, 164, 168, 174, 176, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 182, 193, 197, 207, 208, 209, 211 

Spartachori, Meganissi, 5 

Speiron, shroud, sail, 71, 72 

Sphairan, sphere, 222 

Sporades, Greece, 166 

Spring, earinés, 24, 26, 91, 134, 190 

Stadiasmos, Roman distance tables, 243 

Stamines, ribs, frames, 36, 129 

Stasinus of Cyprus, Author of The Cypria, 
42, 167 

Stavros, Ithaca, 5 

Steersman, 75, 107, 129 

Steira, cutwater, 45, 54, 62, 73, 102, 107, 
128, 130, 141 

Stern cables, prumnésia, 93 

Stern, prumnos, 5, 11, 14, 15, 18, 31, 33, 
64, 73, 74, 75, 76, 93, 107, 140, 145, 152, 
154, 236, 240 

Sternpost decoration, aphlaston, 12, 26, 
52, 63, 68, 109, 129, 131, 168 

Sternpost, holkaion, 12, 46, 52, 62, 93, 95, 
108, 109, 129, 131 

Stoa, arcade, 187, 206 

Stobaeus, J., Macedonian author, 222 

Stoikhos, file (of rowers), 51, 63, 77, 84, 
101, 126, 139 

Strabo, Greek geographer, philosopher 
and historian 


The Geography, 18, 40, 82, 89, 98, 110, 
114, 115, 124, 141, 240, 241, 243 

Straight-horned, see orthokrairdon, 73, 
128 

Strait of Hormuz, 114 

Strasser, T.F., 13 

Strategis, flagship, 153 

Strategos, army leader, 158, 181, 207 

Stratiotis, troop-transporter, 142 

Stroggulon, rounded, 222 

Strophades, Greece, 239, 240 

Strymon, river, 165, 174, 7 

Styra, Greece, 139 

Suda, 98 

Sudan, 238 

Suez, Egypt, 114 

Sule, the right of seizure, booty, 158 

Sulon, booty, 56, 158, 173 

Summakhia, offensive alliance, 197 

Summer, théros, 145, 226 

Sumposion, drinking party, 62, 128, 129 

Sunédrion, naval council, 158, 164 

Sybota, modern Sivota, Greece, 2, 193, 
198, 199, 200, 201, 8 

Syedra, Turkey, 173 

Syene, Egypt, 114 

Symplegades, Clashing Rocks, 227, 228 

Syracuse, Sicily, 101, 102, 140, 169, 207, 
209, 211 

Syria, 40 

Syro-Canaanite coast, 33, 54, 69 

Tachynautein, a ship of the line, warship, 
98 

Talos, a giant man of bronze, an 
automaton, 80, 81, 168 

Tamias, treasurer, 207 

Tanagra, Greece, 20 

Tanit, Phoenician mother goddess, 238 

Taphos, tomb, 122 

Tarquinia, Italy, 19 

Tarsus, Turkey, 99 

Taurus, the Bull constellation, 219 

Teiresias, Seer, 67, 228 

Tekton, carpenter, 36, 51 

Tel Aviv, Israel, 54 

Telamon, King of Salamis, 58, 135, 152 

Telemachos, son of Odysseus, 28, 95, 122 

Telepylos, city of the Laestrygonians, 229, 
250, 231 
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Temenos, fenced area of a temple, 187 

Teske, R.T., 11 

Tetrérés, ship with four decks of oars, 140 

Teucer, Prince of Salamis, 42, 43, 69, 125, 
135 

Thalamite, lower-level oarsman, 82, 141 

Thalamos, chamber, enclosed room, 82, 
141 

Thalassa, primeval spirit of the sea, 248 

Thalassés eurea kolpon, wide bosom of the 
sea, 7 

Thalassokratia, maritime power, 10, 18, 
20, 62, 155, 175, 209, 211, 238 

Thalassokratores, sea emperor, 20, 62 

Thales, Pre-Socratic philosopher, 218, 220 

Thalpios, son of a Molione, 77, 78, 79 

Thamus, Egyptian captain, 3 

Thasos, Greece, 169, 173, 174 

Thebes, Egypt, 31, 33, 34, 238 

Thebes, Greece, 76, 77, 100, 148, 194, 4 

Themistokles, Athenian admiral, 
Strategos, 19, 109, 134, 135, 139, 146, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 155, 161, 172, 
175, 178, 182, 185, 6 

Theognis of Megara, 21 

Theogony, Hesiod, 28, 42, 84 

Theoretic ship, the, 11 

Theorid, sacred journey, 10, 11, 14, 15, 46 

Theoris, ship on a sacred journey, 11, 13, 
46 

Theoros, man on a sacred journey, 46, 74, 
203 

Thera Flotilla Fresco, 12, 13, 18, 53, 1, 3 

Thera, Greece, 103, 104 

Theraephone, the wife of a Molione, 79 

Therenice, the wife of a Molione, 79 

Therma, Greece, 144 

Thermopylae, Greece, 112, 135, 138, 145, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 155, 1 

Theseus, King of Attica, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 
16, 21, 27, 51, 68, 76, 84, 166, 169, 170, 
3,4 

Thespians, actors, 105 

Thesprotia, Greece, 1 

Thessalonica, Greece, 144, 237 

Thétes, the lowest social class of citizens, 
137, 138, 176 

Thetis, 28, 30, 66, 67, 80, 129, 166, 167 

Theutras, King of Mysia, 167 


Thole pin, kleides, 38, 75, 140 

Thoos, swift, 203 

Tho6sa, sea nymph, 28 

Thrace, 25, 26, 112, 137, 138, 144, 147, 
176 

Thranite, upper-level oarsman, 140, 141, 
171 

Thranos, platform, 48, 62, 73, 75, 87, 123, 
141 

Thrinacia, island home of the Cattle of 
Helios, 228 

Thucydides, 20, 33, 47, 48, 51, 89, 98, 100, 
101, 103, 105, 133, 140, 141, 142, 151, 
155, 159, 160, 161, 165, 169, 170, 173, 
174, 176, 181, 182, 183, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 207, 208, 
214 

Thuella, one of the harpies, 24 

Thule, 106 

Thumos, heart, spirit, 66, 67, 85, 91, 213 

Thurii, Italy, 207 

Thymele, altar, altar slab, 106 

Thyrsos, staff (of Dionysos), 119 

Tiberius, Roman Emperor, 3 

Tigranes, King of Armenia, 156 

Timaeus, one of Plato's dialogues, 222, 223 

Time, honor, 69 

Timoleon, Corinthian Statesman, 209 

Tiphys, the helmsman of Jason, 84, 86 

Tissaphernes, Satrap of Lydia, 211 

Tithonos, a tired old man, husband of Eos, 
58 

Toicharchos, strike-oar, 84 

Topkapi Palace, Istanbul, 244 

Torlonia collection, 128, 6 

Towing, anadoumenos heilkon, to take in 
tow, 200 

Toxotés, archer, 85, 142, 198 

Trabzon, Armenia, 160 

Triakontoros, thirty-oared ship, 11 

Trierarchos, triarch, leader of a trireme, 
109, 207, 208 

Triéerés, ship with three levels of oars, 48, 
126, 140 

Triglyph, architectural element with 
vertical carved channels, 71, 185 

Tripod, 31, 129 

Trireme, ship with three levels of oars, 33, 
36, 39, 75, 98, 102, 109, 126, 134, 135, 
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136, 137, 139, 140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 
147, 149, 154, 155, 166, 169, 172, 173, 
175, 176, 196, 198, 203, 204, 206, 207, 
209, 8 

Triton, son of Poseidon, half man, half 
fish, 27, 29, 57, 185, 190 

Tritonis, Lake, Libya, 112 

Trittys, a third of a tribe, 104 

Troezen, Greece, 139, 149, 194 

Trombley, F.R., 206 

Tropaia, trophies, 135 

Tropis, keel, 12, 36, 65, 76, 97 

Tropoisi dermatinoisi, thongs of leather for 
the thole pins, 94, 140 

Troy, Turkey, 26, 31, 35, 40, 42, 43, 56, 64, 
67, 69, 72, 77, 84, 90, 116, 125, 126, 135, 
166, 167, 168, 185, 203, 224, 229, 237, 
239 

Tunis, Tunisia, 171 

Turkey, 69, 95, 132, 227 

Turtle, 18, 20 

Tuscany, Italy, 19 

Tutela, decoration of the sternpost (L.), 
119 

Tyre, Lebanon, 99, 209, 238 

Ugarit, Syria, 70 

Ukraine, 98, 160 

Uluburun, Turkey, 95 

Undecked, asanidon, 48 

Uranus, the Sky God, 124 

Ursa Major, the Bear constellation, 89, 
225, 233 

Vardianoi, Paliki, 241 

Vasilatika, Corfu, 252 

Vathi, Ithaca, 9 

Vathyskdfos, bathyscaphe, 206 

Vaughan, J., 256 

Venice, Italy, 36, 186, 249 

Vermeule, E., Classical scholar, 
archaeologist, 217 

Vince, J.H., 206 

Virgil, Roman poet 
Aeneid, 7, 50, 84, 167, 232, 236, 239, 

240, 245 

Eclogue, 228 

Volanakis, K., Seascape painter, i 

Vulci, Italy, 62 

Wachsmann, S., 10, 18, 45, 53 

Wadi Tumilat, Egypt, 115 


Wagon, the Wagon constellation, 225 

Weaving, 70, 71, 72, 239 

Webber, E., 247, 248 

Webster, E.W., 115 

Webster, T.B.L., 78, 4 

Well-balanced ship, neds éises, 97 

Well-benched ship, neds eussélmoio, 81 

Well-built ship, nats euiergés, 80 

Westermann, A, 107 

Wharton, H.T., 219 

Wilde, Oscar, 224 

Williams, R.T., 45, 207 

Wine-Dark Sea, oinops pontos, 75, 128 

Winter, cheima, 24, 105, 219, 220, 226, 242 

Wit, de, F., Cartographer, 21 

Woodward, D., 244 

Works and Days, Hesiod, 69, 97, 189, 203, 
219, 220 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, 15, 219 

Xanthippus, Athenian Strategds, 149, 155, 
158, 159, 175 

Xenia, guest friendship, 166 

Xenophanes, Philosopher, 218 

Xenophon, Greek general, 125, 211, 212 
Hellenica, 123, 140, 141, 151, 152, 200, 

209, 211 

The Anabasis, 143, 212 

Xénos, guest, 69 

Xerxes Canal, Greece, 144 
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Xerxes, King of Persia, 88, 112, 135, 138, 
142, 143, 144, 147, 148, 149, 150, 154, 
156, 158, 159, 161, 165, 169, 181, 6 

Xoanon, ancient image of Athena, 149, 
150, 185, 186, 188, 189, 190, 7 

Xustoisi, pike, 62 

Xyla néia, ship's timber, 34, 101 

Xylon tetragonon, squared timber, gopher 
wood, 34 

Yard arm, epikrion, 36 

Yemen, 114, 238 

Yli, ballast material, 36, 97 

Younger, J., 44 

Ypo gaian, beneath the earth, 225 

Zagadis, Egypt, 115 

Zakynthos, Greece, 198, 239, 240 

Zebenistatika, Gaios, Greece, 251 

Zeno, Pre-Socratic Philosopher, 216, 217, 
218 

Zephyros, west wind, 24, 25, 26, 242 

Zeus, 10, 20, 30, 41, 54, 56, 58, 66, 72, 78, 
79, 80, 91, 104, 121, 125, 136, 169, 187, 
189, 191, 229, 233, 242, 250 

Zeus Dodonaios, 80 

Zeus Soter, 120, 121 

Zophos, darkness of the underworld, 90 

Zygé, beam, on which a middle rower sits, 
AT, 82, 129, 141 

Zygé, crosspiece, pair of timbers, 34 

Zygitai, the rowers in the middle layer, 81, 
82, 141 


Nike, the Winged Victory of Samothrace. 


The statue (c. 200 BCE) represents the moment at which the winged goddess descends on 
the prow of a ship. The strong wind makes the fine chiton stick to her body—bringing to 
light and life her graceful shape. The statue stands 2.75 m high, including wings. 
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